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OU remember St. Ephrem? It is little to remember if 
Y you have gone much about the great world. Flavian 
Dion used to say it was well on the way to nowhere. 

but Flavian!— well, that man was always saying and doing 
queer things. On his wedding day he chucked his old 
grand’ mére under the chin, saying, ‘‘ Hello, sissy!’’ in the 
English. Think of that and judge whether such a man 
could have seriousness when he places St. Ephrem on the 
road to nowhere. It is not in the way of travel—that is 
true. But, living here.always, suppose you were to go ona 
journey somewhere —to the fair at Montreal, or to the feast of 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré: it would be fine, certainly, for a little 
while, a day, perchance; but presently a longing would take 
hold of you, and you would be unhappy until you came again 
in sight of the shining spire of the little church at St. 
Ephrem—the little church that stands in one corner of the 
garden of the dead—and of the dark 
green river flowing gently along. Then 
and only then you would have the feeling 
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goodman, for all his strength and gifts, is a good- 
for-nothing, is not to be loudly blamed for any lack 

of patience or any show of temper. Very well; 

but could Flavian Dion be blamed for the nature 
which the good God had given him? And had there not 
been days long ago—yes, and moonlit nights, for that 
matter — when Suzette Desmoulins had listened to Flavian’s 
music as if it came from Heaven, and laughed at his droller- 
ies until the tears ran down her cheeks? 

Well, Heaven is over us ail, and little enough do we know 
of its purposes. Working a little here and there, and idling 
a great deal, if the invention of heart-breaking melodies is to 
be called idling, Flavian Dion allowed the din about his ears 
to grow and increase until Zepherine, the daughter, was old 
enough to be placed in the school of the good Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart at St. Hyacinthe. Then, having no one to 
hearken to his flute or violin, or to laugh and cry by turns at 
beautiful stories, he took his flute and his fiddle, and his 
necessary belongings, and went singing along the road to the 
States. He disappeared and was swallowed and digested in 
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of happiness and content; you would feel 
like shaking hands with every one you 
met, even sour old Grandet, who drove 
his daughter away from home. 

But yes, it was here that Flavian Dion 
lived. His house is yonder—you go by 
the church, turn to the left and leave the 
village a little behind you. Oh, but he 
was queer, that Flavian! Of all who 
have lived here and gone away he is the 
only one who has never returned. But he 
has thought about it, he has tried to 
come—oh, you may depend upon that. 

Flavian went away; he left his wife 
and child! Ah, but softly, madame! 
gently, m’sieu’! have no impatience. 
Yon know not the conditions. Flavian 
Dion was the artist born, having the gift 
from Heaven. From Heaven, you say? 
Well, let it be so. But among those who 
labor and toil with their hands for the 
bread they eat, there is the feeling that 
the artist, the poet, is both light-headed 
and lazy, having queer dreams and strange 
fancies. But yes; he is one possessed. 
With evil spirits? Ciel/ Ask no ques- 
tions, or be content with short answers. 
You may have your own opinions; but 
we—we who have no time for play; we 
who dig and plough, and toil and spin; 
we who sow or reap in weather fair or 
foul—depend upon it, we know the light- 
headed and flighty. Alas! none better. 

Well, then, behold this Flavian Dion 
sitting at home while the sun is shining, 
playing his flute and his violin for him- 
self, his little daughter, his dog and his 
pig—the daughter smiling with tears in 
her eyes, the dog whining, and the pig 
grunting with satisfaction; or worse still, 
pouring into their ears his droll tales of 
le Loup Garrou. Oh, fine! yes; and his 
poor wife toiling in the fields, or .drudg- 
ing in the house from sunrise to sunset 
and later. 

That was the din raised about Flavian 
Dion’s ears at home and abroad, and all 
over the village of St. Ephrem, And the 
good wife made matters worse by slapping 
the child, kicking the dog, beating the 
Pig, scolding, fretting, worrying with 
every waking breath she drew. She had 
cause; but yes—great cause; for a hard- 
working woman, who knows that her 
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the great maw of the outer world, which, like the sea, know- 
ing neither hunger nor satiety, continues to engulf and over- 
whelm all who respond to its invitations. He disappeared 
and was not heard of again until long after Suzette, his wife, 
had been laid to rest in the little churchyard. Then, some 
wayfarer, returning home, reported that he had met the wan- 
derer in New Orleans. 

It was queer, the neighbors thought, but after Flavian went 
away his wife was inconsolable. Her grief was genuine, too, 
for they do not play at make-believe in New France—they 
with the hard hands, the bent backs and the tanned faces. 
It was indeed true that Suzette was heart-broken. No other 
ever was or could be as handsome, as gentle and as kind as 
her Flavian now seemed to be in the light of her sorrow and 
remorse. Ah, if the good God would but lead her goodman 
home again, she would take vows of penitence, she would 
make any and all sacrifices, she would 
work her arms off tothe shoulders, so that 
he might have time to compose his lovely 
music. Ah, just Heaven! she would sit 
and listen to his wonderful stories as in 
the old days, and never tire of them. 
She had no thought but of her Flavian, 
and with his name on her lips she died. 
It is pitiful; ah, yes! but, after all, life is 
life, and God is good. 

Good, indeed, for there was Zepherine, 
the daughter of Flavian, to be looked 
after. She was in the hands of Providence 
in a very real sense. This was not her 
view alone; it was the belief of the good 
sisters of the Sacred Heart. She was what 
is called une fille de noéi—a Child of 
Christmas—that being the day on which 
she was born. She grew with the grow- 
ing years, and was happy with the rest. 
She had very vivid memories of her father 
and his gentle ways. He lived in her 
heart as a man who was as handsome and 
as gifted as the Prince in the fairy tales. 
The melodies he had called forth from his 
flute and violin still lingered in her ears; 
the wonderful stories he had told were 
still fresh in her mind. They were a part 
of her daily life. They made for her, 
indeed, a romance, which was not less 
beautiful because it was full of sadness 
and sorrow. 

She knew where her mother was; yes, 
full well. Many and many a time she had 
knelt before tha little white cross that 
marked the spot in the garden of the dead 
at St. Ephrem, and prayed for the peace 
and repose of her mother’s soul. As for 
her father—well, at the proper time the 
good God would take her by the hand 
and show her where he was. She had 
not the slightest doubt of this, and she 
prayed that, when the time should come, 
she should be prepared to follow the guid- 
ing Hand. So the years went on until 
at last, one Christmas Day, it seemed to 
Zepherine Dion that this unseen Hand 
was beckoning to her, and she made haste 
to obey the summons. 


II 
‘ OW, for more reasons than one it is 
to be regretted that Mr. Sanders, of 
Shady Dale, cannot have the privilege of 
telling the rest of this story in his own 
inimitable way. He used to tell it, and 
tell it well; he gave it a coloring and a 





humor all his own, and he added to it the eloquence of ges- 
ture and the appropriate play of his happy countenance. But 
such is the pallor of the printed narrative that it would fail 
to respond to treatment necessary to reproduce, even feebly, 
the effects produced by Mr. Sanders’ genial methods. He 
used to tell the story with great gusto, and he told it so as to 
bring out with startling emphasis the main features of the 
various episodes. More than that, he was 
able to lay upon it the burden of a family 
history with which it had only casual con- 
nection. He would tell about the settlement 
of Shady Dale by the Cloptons, of the orig- 
inal deed in the handwriting of General 
Alexander McGillivray, the great chief and 
statesman of the Creek Nation, of the an- 
tiquity of the Clopton family, of the gen- 
ealogical records that may still be found 
in the church under which the bones of 
Shakespeare repose. In this way he would 
account for the remarkable in- 
dividuality of Sarah Clopton, the 
eldest daughter of Matthew. And 
such was the art or instinct with 
which he handled these appar- 
ently burdensome details that his 
hearers never suspected that the 
course of the narrative had been 
interrupted. 

Mr. Sanders knew, none better, 
how to work up a mystery from 
the most commonplace material, 
and how to kindle curiosity by 
a word or a gesture. Sometimes 
he would begin: “Did any of 
you-all know that we had a 
Christmas gal in this neck of the 
woods?’’ and then again: ‘* Did 
you ever hear the facts about 
little Miss Johns, our Christmas 
gal?’’ After which he would rub 
his chin and sav: ‘‘ Well, the 
most principal fact is that they 
never was no sech person as little 
Miss Johns. -You see that house 
over yander wi’ the big, long 
peazzer an’ the tall, red chim- 
bleys? She lives right thar, an’ 
sh’s rockin’ ’long purty comfort- 
ubble, considerin’ all the ups 
an’ downs an’ drawbacks she’s 
had to endyore.’’ The person 
whose curiosity would fail to re- 
spond to such a sharp fillip as 
that is certainly to be pitied. 

Well, first and foremost, there was Sarah Clopton, who, in 
1859, was mistress and manager of Shady Dale. As age 
crept slowly upon him, Matthew Clopton had gradually sur- 
rendered the management of his domain into the hands of his 
daughter, who had early developed executive abilities of the 
rarest kind. This daughter had never married. The years 
of her young womanhood had been given to the rearing of her 
nephew, Francis Bethune, and to this task she had devoted 
the largest part of her time and quite the largest share of her 
affections. At forty, Sarah Clopton still preserved much of 
the beauty of her younger days. Time had neither dimmed 
the lustre of her eyes nor marred her features, and there was 
a mature, an almost masculine strength in her face that gave 
an added charm to her conversation. 

It cannot be said that Sarah Clopton was lonely, for she 
had large resources and exacting duties to fall back upon. 
What she longed for and most needed was companionship. 
There are moments when the busiest of women are thrown 
back upon themselves — intervals when their natures demand 
communication with some thoroughly congenial person. 
This was eminently true of Sarah Clopton. Francis Bethune 
had arrived at an age when he could be depended on to take 
care of himself, and it was not to be supposed that he would 
continue to hang to the apron strings of his aunt. 

Besides Francis Bethune, there was Elise Clopton, the 
young widow of Sarah’s brother, McGillivray Clopton; but 
there were streaks of frivolity and folly in the character of 
Elise that the elder woman found unbearable. A widow 
with the airs, ways and romantic notions of a schoolgirl is 
not the most attractive person in the world; and Elise was 
hopelessly given over to the cheap and childish folderol that 
is sometimes observable in silly girls, but is rarely to be seen 
in those who have passed through the enlightening experi- 
ence of marriage and bereavement. The young widow had 
some attractive qualities, but none that so far offset her silly 
romancing as to commend her to Sarah Clopton’s intimate 
friendship. 

Then there were Dr. Randolph Dorrington and his daugh- 
ter Nan. Both of these were indeed the objects of Sarah 
Clopton’s affectionate appreciation, but they were what they 
were; one a practicing physician, busy sometimes day and 
night, the other the most delicious and surprising little girl 
in the world—and not so small, either, when you came to 
think about it, but bubbling over with the high spirits of a 
joyous and innocent youth. 

Moved, therefore, by an impulse which she could not have 
explained if she had tried, Sarah Clopton caused an adver- 
tisement to be inserted in the Malvern Recorder. This 
notice was worded to the {. ‘lowing effect: 
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ANTED, by a middle-aged lady of means, a companion. 

A young woman of education and refinemeyt, and pos- 

sessed of some musical accomplishments, preferred. The posi- 

tiom will not be a servile one. Applicant should come well 
recommended. 


To this were added the necessary details covering the 
address. 
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It seems that no sooner had the advertisement appeared 
than Providence intervened amd began to take a hand im the 
matter. A few days after the notice appeared in the Malvern 
newspaper, Father Martin, who had charge of the small Catho- 
lic community in that city, gave entertainment to a mission- 
ary priest, who was on his way to Canada from New Orleans. 
To the care of this guest Father Martin intrusted a trifling 
souvenir to be delivered to the Mother 
Superior of the Convent of the Sacred 
Heart at St. Hyacinthe. At this convent 
Father Martin’s enly sister had died while 
attending the school. The letters of the 
young girl had betrayed such love and 
devotion for the gentle women who taught 
her, and especially for the Mother Superior, 
that her brother took advantage of the 
opportunity to send some small token of 
his gratitude. 

Whatever the token may have been, he 
wrapped it in a copy of the Malvern 
Recorder, tied the bundle neatly, and saw 
that his guest placed it safely in his 
traveling satchel. This 
particular copy of the 
Recorder contained Sarah 
Clopton’s advertisement. 
The souvenir reached its 
destination in due time, 
and was received with 
pious appreciation. Then, 
when the Mother Superior 
was finding a place for it, 
where it would remind 
her of the sender, and 
especially of the young girl, dead long 
ago, one of the Sisters, moved by 
curiosity, smoothed, the wrinkles and 
creases of the wrapper, and almost the 
first thing on which her eyes fell was 
the advertisement of Sarah Clopton. 
She called to Zepherine Dion, and, for 
brevity’s sake, turned the matter rap- 
idly into French, though Zepherine 
could read and write English fairly 
well. 

“Tt is on the way to New Orleans,’’ 
the Sister suggested. Now this was 
intended as a piece of pleasantry, all 
the Sisters knowing of Zepherine’s ex- 
pressed purpose to go in search of her 
father when the opportune moment 
should arrive. To the surprise of the 
Sister, and, indeed, of all, Zepherine 

took the suggestion seriously. 

‘* But yes, my Sister,’’ she remarked with gentle gravity; 
“it is true. It is on the way there. Do I go by your 
advice? ’’ 

“* Silly child!”’ the Sister cried, taken aback; “‘ you will 
do nothing of the kind. You take me too seriously.’’ 

Zepherine shook her head solemnly. ‘‘ No, my Sister; to- 
day I am eighteen. I have finished here. Now I must find 
my dear father. He is there.’’ She waved her hand toward 
the South. 

“* Oh, folly, folly!”’ cried the Sister, alarmed at the serious 
attitude of the girl. ‘“* You know not where your father is, 
the poor man. Perhaps the good God has taken him; you 
know not.’’ 

“* But I feel that he is there, my Sister,’’ Zepherine per- 
sisted. ‘‘ Hourly I pray to be set right; but it is always the 
same. I have the strong feeling that he is there waiting for 
me, my Sister.’’ 

** But will you have reason, silly child?’’ cried the Sister. 
She felt that she had made a serious mistake in calling 
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‘ Zepherine’s attention to the advertisement. 


‘*It is reasonable, my Sister, to have the stromg desire to 
find my dear father,’’ replied Zepherine. 

At any rate, it seemed reasonable to the girl, and as she 
was to go away from the convent and out into the world in 
any event, the Mother Superior decided to take the matter 
into her own hands, and, if everything should be found to be 
favorable, to forward the hopes and desires of Zepherine 
Dion. So she wrote to Father Martin at Malvern, making 
such inquiries as the mature of the case and her strong inter- 
est in the girl called for. Father Martin knew the Cloptons 
well, and he lost no time im placing in the Mother Superior’s 
hands such information as was calculated to set her mind 
at rest. So, at last, after considerable correspondence, and 
many long delays that seemed interminable to Zepherine, the 
matter was arranged definitely, and the young girl came 
South to begin, as she thought, the search for her father, who 
was the one precious memory of her childhood. 

It was Christmas Day when the Malvern Recorder was 
opened and read in the convent at St. Hyacinthe, but it was 
the beginning of summer before Zepherine reached Shady 
Dale, the reason being that stage coaches were more popular 
in 1860 than they are to-day. As for Zepherine, she felt she 
was taking a long step im the direction of her father, and 
there was never a moment when she regretted it, save during 
the last hour of her journey, when depression seized her, and 
all sorts of doubts and fears and grim forebodings took pos- 
session of her mind. But, after all, matters fell out very 
well. It was like coming home, only it was different —oh, 
quite different; for who could have dreamed that Sarah 
Clopton would take the girl in her arms at the first moment 
of their meeting ? 

“* Ah, my dear,’’ she said afterward, ‘‘ it was very fortu- 
nate for you and for me that you came upon me just when you 
did. Five minutes later I should have shaken you coldly by 
the hand, and begged you to take off your things, as we say 
in Georgia, and then and there I should have plied you with 





a hundred and one impertinent questions. 
about yourself at all?’’ 

“Except so—if I was tired,’’ replied Zepherine. “ You 
had not the time,”’ she went on, laughing and blushing. ‘++ 
told you everything. It was like meeting the dear friend yoy 
have not seen for long—oh, so long! ’’ ; 

The litthe French Canadienne, shy as a wood blossom, Very 
quickly made a place for herself in the hearts of those who 
came to know her well. She was timid and sensitive toa 
degree, and yet had a certain form of pride that stood her in 
good stead. For one thing, this pride compelled her to learn 
English very rapidly; and there was a certain daintiness jn 
her way of speaking the difficult tomgue that tickled Mr. 
Billy Sanders immensely. 

** Be jigged ef she don’t know the dictionary by heart!’ he 
declared on one occasion. ‘‘ She’s like the gal in the candy 
store that guesses what you want by the way your mouth 
dribbles. This French girl picks out the purtiest words you 
ever heard in all your born days. You mayn’t have heard 
*em before, but your reason tells you that they're the identi- 
cal words that ever’ body would pick out ef they know’d how 
purty they sounded.”’ 

And there was a good deal of truth im what Mr. Sanders 
said, and he was partly responsible for it. With no particn- 
lar knowledge of literary English, Mr. Sanders, nevertheless, 
had a very keen ear for the vernacular, and a broad smile 
used to spread over his benevolent countenance when 
Zepherine tripped in her English. There were times when 
she thought she hated Mr. Sanders, but his smiles spurred 
her on until she came to handle the vernacular much more 
correctly than any of her acquaintances— but always with a 
quaint accent, which Nan Dorrington thought the most beau- 
tiful sound her ears had ever heard. 

Mr. Sanders used to contend that he had but three 
weaknesses— Nan, Zepherine and John Barleycorn. Nan, 
who was only thirteen, spent more than two-thirds of her 
waking thoughts in the land of romance. To her Zepherine 
was a beautiful girl who was the victim of some malicious 
fairy. She woulda find her father, and then the spell would 
be broken. If she didn’t become a princess, she would at 
least marry some handsome young man, and be happy 
forever after. As for Mr. Sanders, Nan regarded him as a 
man who could work magic. If he had turned into a beanti- 
ful prince right before her eyes, she would mot have been in 
the least surprised. Sle knew perfectly well that he could 
find Zepherine’s father, or tefl her how to find him, whenever 
he thought the proper time had come. Such was her confi- 
dence in the powers of Mr. Sanders that she used to say to 
him when they were alone together: ‘‘ Don’t let's find Miss 
Johns’ father too soon; she might go away.” 

““That’s a fact,’? Mr. Sanders would reply; ‘‘ let’s put it 
off jest as long as we can in jestice to her feelin’s. Let’s git 
her fixed so she’ll have to stay, an’ then we’ll go git her 
daddy, wharever he is, an’ fetch htm home to her.’”’ 

Mr. Sanders always humored Nan’s romances; for she was 
a sort of a fairy herself, and could change from a dreaming 
girl into the worst sort of a tomboy in two shakes of a sheep’s 
tail, as Mr. Sanders put it. When her mischievousness 
became unendurable, Mr. Sanders had a way of making a 
very demure young woman of the child. ‘‘ Don’t be secha 
rowdy, Nan,”’ he would say. ‘* Framk Bethune owes you a 
whippin’, an’ I’1] make him pay you off ef you don't behave.”’ 
The mention of Bethune’s name always had a sobering effect 
on Nan. The two were supposed to be sworn enemies, and 
were not even on speaking terms. 

After the advent of Zepherine the old Clopton homestead 
no longer had an empty appearance. Nan came every day, 
and in fact spent more than half of her time there, and Sarah 
Clopton concluded that she had made a very profitable 
imvestment when she paid the Malvern editor seventy-five 
cents for the advertisement which brought Zepherine into the 
house. 


Did I ask you 


Mr. Sanders took a great fancy to the stranger from the 
first. It was a favorite remark of his that ‘‘ ef you'll bile 
your ches’nuts the worrums won’t bite you,’’ and not infre- 
quently he would add the information that “‘ they’s diffrent 
kinds of ches’nuts an’ a heap of ways to bile ’em.’’ A little 
reflection wil] show that the original maxim, when viewed in 
the light of Mr. Sanders’ footnote of explanation, covers a 
multitude of instances, both ancient and modern. The refer- 
ence is appropriate here for the reason that Mr. Sanders, as 
soon as he became fairly well acquainted with Zepherine, 
laid his broad hand on her shoulder, saying: ‘‘ Honey, it 
looks to me mighty like all your ches’nuts is purty well 
biled; ef they ain’t, here’s what’!] help you to bile the rest 
on "em. ”? 

Of course this was worse than Greek to Zepherine, but she 
was fully enlightened when the old man drew her gently 
toward him, as she had seen him draw Nan, and said: “I'll 
be your pappy, honey, till you find a better one.”’ She knew 
from the kindly light in the clear and honest blue eyes that 
looked into hers that Mr. Sanders had pledged to her both 
his friendship and his protection; and it was very pleasant to 
have it so. She knew that it would be a very easy matter to 
become fond of the tender-hearted old Georgian. But, after 
Sarah Clopton, the dearest friend that Zepherine found in her 
new surroundings was Nan Dorrington. Verging on to four- 
teen, Nan was still a child. It could be coldfy said that she 
was no beauty; yet she was lovely in her artlessness and 
simplicity, and was as graceful as some wild thing fresh 
from the woods or fields. Her face glowed with health and 
high spirits, and was full of intimatious of mischief; and no 
one knew whether these intimations peeped from the dim- 
ples in her cheeks, or lurked in the laughing corners of her 
rosy lips, or sparkled in the brown eyes veiled with long, 
dark lashes, As tricksy as Ariel, her hoyden ways rhy' 
true to mirth and innocence. ‘ 

Nan was not always hot-foot in pursuit of fun and mis- 
chief. No, indeed! There were long hours when she would 
sit and watch Zepherine at her ’broidery work — watch the 
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white floss grow into beautiful shapes, butterflies hovering 
over lilies of the valley, and delicate vines weaving them- 
selves into beautiful wreaths. And at such times it would 
have been a wonder if Sarah Clopton or Mr. Sanders were 
not also engaged in watching the deft fingers weaving the 
figures. 

On one occasion, when Mr. Sanders was watching the 
fairylike work, Zepherine raised her eyes and cried: ‘‘ Oh, 
they have change my name! I think it is too bad.’’ 

Nan, who was also sitting near, smiled faintly as she 
caught the eye of Mr. Sanders. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she replied; ‘‘ your 
name is Miss Johns. I think it very pretty—I called you 
Miss Johns from the first.’’ 

‘* But Johns is not Dion; I think it is cruel,’’ protested 
Zepherine. ‘‘ How will my dear father know me as Miss 
Johns? ’’ 

‘Well, I’ll tell you, honey,’’ said Mr. Sanders; ‘‘ the way 
you pernounce the two names makes ’em sound jest like they 
was twins. Don’t you be afeared about your pappy not 
knowin’ you. Ef they’s any trouble about it, I’ll interduce 
you to him.”’ 

Zepherine hardly knew whether to laugh or cry, and before 
she could make up her mind to do either, Sarah Clopton, 
who had heard a part of the conversation, remarked that Mr. 
Sanders had a very bad habit of changing names, and she 
reminded him of the havoc he had played with the family 
name of poor old Peter Valicombe. 

‘* Well, to my mind, Sarah, I holp him out’n a mighty big 
difficulty.’’ But it was plain that he had little relish for the 
subject. 

The reference to the matter, however, kindled the curios- 
ity of both Zepherine and Nan, and they insisted on knowing 
all the facts in the case. Mr. Sanders arose, cleared his 
throat, and said he believed he would go out and see which 
way the wind was blowing. Nan jumped up and caught 
him, and made him sit down again, and he proceeded to tell 
them how the family name of poor Peter Valicombe had been 
so changed that none of the friends of his youth would know 
him if they should meet him in the road. It was, indeed, a 
peculiar episode, and one that had far-reaching results. One 
of these results, it may be said, bore directly on the for- 
tunes of Zepherine Dion, and in a way as curious as could 
be imagined. 

In 1858, Mr. Valicombe was the only shoemaker in thé 
town of Harmony Grove, the little town to which Shady Dale 
lies adjacent; in 1870, he was the proprietor of a shoe and 
leather store there, and yet Mr. Sanders could have said of 
him, as he frequently said of Miss Johns, that there was 
never any such person in Harmony Grove. The explanation 
is very simple, and it is also very characteristic of a neigh- 
borhood where humor ran riot from year’s end to year’s end. 
When Mr. Valicombe went to Harmony Grove, in 1858, the 
small tin sign that hung over the door of his modest shop 
bore this inscription: ‘‘ Pierre Bienvenue, Boot and Shoe 
Maker.’’ The name, with its alien tang, attracted the atten- 
tion of Mr. Sanders the very day the shoemaker began to 
ply his trade in the town. Forthwith, the humor-loving 
Georgian went into the shop and engaged in friendly conver- 
sation with the newcomer. His first remark was character- 
istic. ‘‘ Why, you ain’t much bigger’n your name,’’ he 
exclaimed. 

‘Oh, some. bigger—you thing so?’’ smilingly replied 
Pierre Bienvenue, whose stock of English was somewhat 
limited, owing to the fact that he had spent the largest part 
of his life in the French quarter of New Orleans, where he 
had no need to employ any other language than French. 

‘*My name is Sanders— William H. Sanders,’’ remarked 
the Georgian, by way of‘introduction. ‘‘ Some folks older’n 
me go so fur as to call me Billy.’”’ 

‘Oh, yes! Billee—me, I have some frien’ name Billee. 
I like it if I make some shoes for those name.”’ 

Mr. Sanders smiled leniently. ‘‘ Well, when I take a 
notion for to have my name shod, be jigged ef I don’t give 
you the job,’’ he declared; ‘‘an’ whilst you’re fixin’ to do 
that, maybe you’ll up an’ tell me what your name mought be. 
I seed it on the sign out thar, but we ain’t livin’ in ’postolic 
times, an’ tharfore I can't lay no claim to a gift of tongues.’’ 
The shoemaker paused in his work and looked inquiringly at 
Mr. Sanders, puzzled, but still smiling. ‘‘ How do you call 
vour name?’’ The Georgian was persistent. 

“Ow I call my name, me?  Bienvenue—Pierre 
Bienvenue. ’’ 

‘*You’ll never git me out of the bog at that gait,’’ remarked 
Mr. Sanders. ‘‘ What is the English of your name? Give 
it to me in plain Georgy talk.’’ 

The shoemaker paused again, scratched his head with the 
point of his aw], and reflected. Finally he made reply, but 
whether he answered, ‘‘ Peter Velcoom,’’ or ‘‘ Vailcoom,’’ 
makes little difference. What he tried to say was ‘‘Peter 
Welcome,’’ but Mr. Sanders didn’t understand it that way, 
and when he issued forth from the shop he carried in his 
mind the name— Valicombe— by which the shoemaker and 
his descendants were to be known in that region hence- 
forth. Such a thing could not have occurred in a community 
or a section less given over to humor. As the name fell from 
the lips of Mr. Sanders, so it has been preserved. Forty years 
have served to change the map of the world and to alter the 
destinies of nations, but they have failed to expunge a single 
letter of the name which Mr. Sanders so generously bestowed 
on the little French shoemaker at Harmony Grove. 

Now, the most interesting part of this recital, so far as 
Zepherine was concerned, was the fact that the Frenchman 
was still in the village, and that he was from New Orleans, 
where her dear father had been seen a few years before. It 
was interesting— yes, indeed, it was important—to know 
that there was some one close at hand who had been in the 
same city with her father, and had probably met him, or 
passed him on the street. This was something—oh, a great 
deal —and, fortunately, Nan thought so, too. Sarah Clopton 
was not enthusiastic, but she said nothing to cast the cloud 
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of doubt over Zepherine’s hopes. As for Mr. Sanders, he was 
of the opitiion, as he expressed it, that if there wasn’t but one 
chance in a hundred it was a mighty big chance; and then 
he went on to philosophize about it, remarking that, through 
his neighbors and acquaintances, a man is brought in mighty 
close touch with the rest of the world; ‘‘ them that one man 
don’t know the rest on ’em does, an’ so on an’ so on an’ so 
forth, world wi’out eend.’’ 

In fine, Mr. Sanders, who was of a very sanguine tempera- 
ment, gave little Miss Johns great cause to hope that Peter 
Valicombe would be able to give her valuable information 
of some sort. Nevertheless, Nan Dorrington was more 
enthusiastic than all of them put together. She was in her 
element when a mystery was on foot. She was perfectly sure 
that Mr. Valicombe, even if his name had been changed, 
could tell Zepherine something about her father; and why 
not go to see him at once? Yes, why not? Nan had a pair 
of shoes that needed new soles, and she’d have them fixed 
without delay. In fact, since she came to think about it, her 
father had told her positively to have new soles placed on the 
shoes, and she had forgotten all about it. 

The case became very urgent. She must have the soles on 
at once, before popsy discovered that she had failed to obey 
him. Nothing would satisfy her but an immediate visit to 
the shop of Mr. Valicombe, and of course Zepherine must 
accompany her. When this was all settled Mr. Sanders said 
he’d go along to keep Nan straight and to prevent her from 
begging the clerks in the stores for candy. Nan made a low 
courtesy to Mr. Sanders and thanked him forhisslander. She 
was now nearly fourteen, and whatever she had done when 
she was a child, she would have everybody to know that she 
was far above begging candy from any person, much less a 
silly clerk in a store. 

Well, the trio went to Mr. Valicombe’s shop, and he was 
not there; his prosperity had reached such a point that he 
was able to employ a journeyman or two, and at this particu- 
lar time he was on a visit to his old home in New Orleans. 
But he would soon be back, if not to-morrow, certainly the 
next day. 

Zepherine was plainly disappointed, and Nan was really 
angry; but Mr. Sanders remarked that it was very lucky that 
Peter had taken a notion to go back home on a visit. It 
might be, he said, that he would be able to give Miss Johns 
the very latest information about her pappy. 

The next day and the next Nan made it her business to 
watch the old stage-coach as it came in from Malvern, and 
on the third day she noted that Mr. Valicombe arrived in it, 
being the only passenger. He had no sooner alighted at the 
tavern than Nan pounced upon him, and blithely informed 
him that a beautiful young lady had been trying to make his 
acquaintance. No; she wouldn’t tell who it was, but it was 
a young lady who spoke French, and who intended to ask 
Mr. Valicombe a very important question, and he must be 
sure to give her a favorable answer. Naturally this puzzled 
the simple-minded old Frenchman, and this was precisely 
what Nan, delighting in mysteries, had intended to do. 

The next day, when Zepherine and Nan called to see Mr. 
Valicombe, they were told that he was ill in bed and could 
see noone. A few days afterward, Nan having failed to put 
in an appearance, word came to Shady Dale that she, too, 
was ill; and this news was immediately followed by the 
announcement that she had the smallpox! This was noth- 
ing less than terrible. There is nothing better calculated to 
create a panic in a country community than the appearance 
of smallpox, and it was well for Nan that her father was a 
physician. 

But where did the disease come from? How did poor Nan 
take the infection? It was the wonder of a long day, until it 

as discovered that Peter Valicombe, who 

ad been ill in his room for several days, 
had the same disease. You may well believe 
the people were properly indignant that such 
a malignant distemper should have been 
brought among them. It was bad enough 
that it should have been brought at all, but 
that it should have been brought by a for- 
eigner was almost past endurance. There 
was some pretty hot taik by those who 
had small children; but Dr. Randolph 
Dorrington, who, if anybody, 
was the one to complain, took it 
all as a matter of course. He 
tried to quiet the fears of the 
foolish, and to cool the anger of 
the indignant. He it was who 
took prompt measures to isolate 
the two cases, securing for that 
purpose a vacant dwelling in the 
outskirts of town. 

It was a tumbled-down old 
place to all outward appear- 
ances, but the in- 
terior was all 
that it should be. 
The rooms were 
large and well- 
ventilated, and in 
fact it was pre- 
cisely such a 
building as Doctor. 
Dorrington would 
have chosen, even 
if he had had the 
choice of a dozen. 
But after the pa- 
tients had been 
removed, a feat 
which the doctor 
accomplished un- 
aided and alone, 
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he was confronted by the most serious difficulty of all. Who 
was to nurse Nan? And if Nan found a nurse, who was to 
nurse poor Peter Valicombe? It was a very serious matter, 
and while he was sitting by Nan’s bed, trying to solve the 
problem, he heard a light step in the hall, and the next 
moment in walked little Miss Johns, as cool as a cucumber 
and as fresh as a daisy. 

** Oh; but this won’t do!’’ cried Dorrington, as Zepherine 
started to Nan’s bedside. ‘‘ You must get right out!’’ he 
commanded. His voice was stern, and indignation sat on his 
countenance. 

** But, if I won’t,’’ she said with a smile, ‘‘ what then?’’ 
She took off her hat and hung it on the bedpost, placed her 
bundle of clothes in a chair, and went and leaned over Nan, 
who was in a raging fever, and rather flighty in her mind. 
All this was done so quickly and so quietly that Dorrington 
had no opportunity to irterfere unless he could have made up 
his mind promptly to use forcible means to eject the young 
woman from the room. She placed her hand on Nan’s brow, 
and in a few moments the child ceased to mutter and throw 
her arms about. 

‘* Now, what you think?’’ said little Miss Johns, turning 
to him with a smile of triumph. 

‘“ Why, I think you are very silly,’’ he replied angrily. 

She was sitting on the side of the bed, but she rose as sud- 
denly as if he had slapped her, her face red as fire. ‘‘ I think 
you ’? She caught herself, and then her face became 
very pale. ‘‘I have shame for you,’’ she said, all trace of 
indignation gone; ‘‘I have shame for any one who does not 
want his sick child to have the attention of her friends. 
Well, then, if that is your feeling, I can nurse the other — 
Monsieur Valicombe. Where have you placed him?’ 

‘* He is in the room across the hall. But why do you come 
here? What business have you here? Have you thought of 
the risk?’’ 

*“You have no need to take off my head,’’ she replied. 
‘If 1 say what I think it will make your ears burn. Go get 
me some —some— what you call this grease that is on the 
pigskin when it has been in the smoke? ’”’ 

Angry as he was, Dorrington was compelled to laugh at 
this description of bacon rind, and his smiles made Zepherine 
angrier than ever, for she was very sensitive about her igno- 
rance of English. ‘‘I don’t care if you get it or not!’’ she 
exclaimed. : 

But the doctor made haste to do as he was bid, feeling that 
he was in nowise responsible in the matter. He had given 
the foolish girl fair warning. But had he? He paused on 
the threshold on his way out, and reflected. Did the girl 
know it was smallpox? Did she know that smallpox was 
infectious— dangerously malignant? He returned to the 
room and put the questions as they occurred to him. The 
only answer he got was: ‘‘ Oh, silly! Will you get the 
laughable pigskin?’’ He regarded her with amazement. 
Dr. Randolph Dorrington’s friends and acquaintances were 
not in the habit of dealing with him in this cavalier manner. 
Usually, he stood very much on his dignity. He shuddered 
to think that Mr. Billy Sanders might hear of the little 
passage-at-arms, and report it about town. But the truth 
of it never came to Mr. Sanders’ ears. As for Zepherine, 
she was far more on her dignity than he was when he saw her 
again. 

When he returned with the bacon rind Nan was sound 
asleep, and little Miss Johns was in the room with Mr. 
Valicombe, and the two were rattling away in French at a 
terrible rate. Doctor Dorrington went in there, after looking 
at Nan, but neither one paid the slightest attention to him. 
He might have been in Halifax, so far as they were con- 
cerned. Finally, he asked Mr. Valicombe if he didn’t think 

that he was talking too much for a man in 

his condition. 

‘If ’twas in English — yes,’’ replied Peter; 
‘‘but in French—oh, no. It will make me 
well. Oh, Iam much better at once.’’ And 
it seemed to be true. His eyes were brighter, 
and he seemed to be doing better every 
way; but Dorrington thought the eyes were 
a little too bright, the voice a little too 
strong, and he said so very curtly, as 
Zepherine thought. 

It turned out that the doctor was right. In 
a short time Mr. Valicombe showed symp- 
toms of a slight relapse, and from that time 
forth it required the most patient and pains- 
taking nursing to keep the breath in his 
body. It was fortunate for both the victims 
of the infection that they had little Miss 
Johns to nurse them, and it was even more 
fortunate that this young woman had been 
taught how to nurse the sick by the good 
sisters at the convent. Her art in this mat- 
ter was a revelation to Dorrington, who had 
an idea that all the trained nurses of that 
period were to be found in the large hos- 
-pitals, in some of which he had practiced 
when he was studying his profession. It 
seemed to him that the vitality of the girl was 
abnormally developed. No matter how long 
She had been on her feet during the day, no 

. matter how much sleep she had lost, a sigh 

_from Nan would bring her to the child’s 

bedside in a flash, and she was as prompt 
with poor Peter Valicombe. 

It was a trying time when she had to tie 
Nan’s hands to prevent her from scratching 
her face to pieces. But she was heartless 
in this matter; no entreaty could move her. 
The father ceased to be a physician when 
Nan’s pleadings reached their height. ‘‘ You 
must untie her hands,’’ he declared. 

(Continued on Page 25 of this Number) 
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SHE Powers have practically agreed 
that Manchuria is to be the property 
of Russia, and within a short time, 
in all probability, all the Chinese 
territory beyond the Great Wall will 
belong tothe Czar. The boundary 
line between Siberia and Mongolia 
is being slowly pushed southward, 
and every crisis in China shoves it 
a bit farther down. Russian diplo- 
macy has proved itself more than 
the equal of. Chinese diplomacy, 
the results showing that the Slav is quite as peculiar in the 
ways that are dark as is the ‘‘ Heathen Chinee,’’ and also 
that his tricks are less vain. 

During a visit to Peking some years ago I heard a tradition 
as to how Russia once acquired a big slice of China. There 
was a dispute about the boundary line, which the Russians 
had moved out so as to include a large amount of Manchurian 
and Mongolian soil. A war was imminent, and the Chinese, 
as usual, wanted to settle matters by compromise. The 
Russians consented, and brought forth a map showing the 
territory they demanded. The Chinese threw up their hands 
in horror and said their lives would be endangered if they 
presented such a treaty to their emperor. ‘‘ All right,’’ said 
the Russians; ‘‘if that is so, we will take less;’’ and they 
thereupon showed a second map, one-tenth the size of the 
first, but in which the latitude and longitude of the territory 
taken were exactly the same. The Chinese looked. The 
space within the red lines on the map was very much smaller, 
and they recommended the treaty without further dispute. 





Nankow Pass 
through the Great Wal/ 


Unrealized Few people realize the enormous extent 
Extent of of Asiatic Russia. It is about one and 

: 3 two-thirds the size of Europe, and twice 
Russian-Asia as big as the United States without 


Alaska and our outlying islands. It 
comprises, in fact, more than one-third of all Asia, Siberia 
alone being half as big as our country. To this vast terri- 
tory is now to be added Manchuria, with a possibility that 
Mongolia and Ili will soon come the same way. Mongolia is 
fully half and Ili about one-third the size of the United 
States, while Manchuria is equal to ten States as big as Ohio. 

The title to Manchuria is now practically conceded to 
Russia. The Western world already speaks of it as Russian- 
China, and the Russians are dictating as to its development. 
They have a concession for a railroad through it to connect 
with their great Trans-Siberian system and have begun to 
plant their colonies along its track. They are bringing in 
regiments of troops to guard it; and, as many of the soldiers 
have their families with them, they have evidently come to 
stay. There is no greater colonizer than the Russian 
Government. It has its emigrant steamers which carry peas- 
ants by the thousand from Odessa, on the Black Sea, to 
Viadivostock and up the Amoor River, and it is rushing peo- 
ple into Siberia over the great Trans-Siberian road. Its 
emigrant ships will now probably land at Port Arthur or 
Talienwan, and Russian villages will grow up in Manchuria. 

The new railroad has the title of ‘‘the Eastern Chinese 
Railroad,’’ and it is nominally under control of the Russo- 
Chinese Bank, a private corporation; but it really belongs to 
the Czar. It is being built as the Russian Government builds 
railroads. 
You remem- 
ber how 
Nicholas I 
laid out the 
road from St. 
Petersburg to 
Moscow. The 
engineers 
who made 
the survey 
wound the 
line about 
like a snake, 
taking in all 
the large 
towns. When 
Nicholas saw 
their map he 
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Railway works at Tung-Shan on the Tien-Tsin-Shanhaikwan Railroad, now in the hands of the Russians 


took a ruler and drew a straight mark from one great city 
to the other. ‘‘ There is the line of my railroad!’’ said he. 
And so they built it, and so it standsto-day. It isin the same 
spirit that the Russians are building their Manchurian road, 
which I describe further on. 

You may also remember how Peter the Great took a notion 
to have his capital on the Baltic, saying that he wanted a 
window to look out upon Europe; and how, by the magic 
wand of his 
autocratic 
power, he 
made St. 
Petersburg 
arise out of 
the swamps 
of the Neva, 
building its 
churches and 
palaces upon 
thousands of 
piles. It is 
thus that the 


































On the platform 


Russians are constructing 
their city in Manchuria, 
which is to form the 
terminus of the great 
Trans-Siberian system. So 
far, not a lot has been sold, 
nor has a private individual 
been allowed to have a voice 
in its building. Still, more 
than nine million dollars 
have keen appropriated for 
laying out the city, and 
many millions have already 
been spent upon it. The 
Russian Government alone 
has made the plans, and its agents—who are directly re- 
sponsible to it—are the ones who are carrying them out. 


The mark of the Russian in Manchuria 


The Wonderful The name of the new city is Talienwan, 
New City of from the bay on which it lies. Talien- 

P wan Bay is about ten miles from Port 
Talienwan Arthur. It is about six miles long and 
six miles wide, is well protected from 
the storms, and, wnen the improvements now being made 
are completed, will be one of the best harbors on the 
Western Pacific. The Russians are building breakwaters 
out from the shore, inclosing a space about two and a half 
miles wide, facing the city. They are dredging to the 
depth of thirty feet between the breakwaters, and are 
making a thirty-foot channel out to the sea. They are also 
building piers for the steamers, arranging them so that the 
passengers can step from the 
cars to the ships, and so that 
baggage and freight can be 
cheaply transferred. They are 
putting up great warehouses. 
Near the western breakwater 
they have constructed a pier for 
vessels loaded with heavy car- 
goes, and are laying out lumber- 
yards and coal-yards and build- 
ing freight warehouses near 
by, and connecting them by 
switches with the main line of 
the railroad. 

Talienwan is to be a beautiful 
city. It will bea free port for 
all the world, and is being laid 
out on a scale commensurate 
with its possibilities. It is in 


in the shops in China 


the shape of an obtuse-angled triangle, with its northeast 
side facing the harbor. It has wide streets, laid out in 
oblong blocks and crossing one another at right angles. 
Buildings for bazars are being put up, and along the har- 
bor an esplanade has been planned. There are reserva- 
tions for public squares, parks and gardens. Sewers and 
water-works are being put in and an enormous amount of 
work is being done. It will be more than a year before 
the skeleton of the city, as prepared by the Government, 
is ready to put on the flesh and blood given by people 
and trade. At that time there will be an open sale of lots, 
and the town will probably grow rapidly. The Chinese will 
be confined to one part of the city, and the foreign part will 
be exclusively foreign. 

Talienwan is to be strictly a business and residence city. 
It will not be a miliary station or a naval depot. All such 
matters are to be at Port Arthur, which is already connected 
with Talienwan by rail. There the Russians are building 
all sorts of fortifications and improving the harbor with mili- 
tary and naval conveniences. Port Arthur has a small for- 
eign colony, including a branch of the American Trading 
Company and several other mercantile establishments. 

The work on the Eastern Chinese railway has 
been much delayed by the war, and the 
Russians will not be able to complete it, as 
they had hoped, in time to connect with the 
Trans-Siberian road this year. They have 
already built it to some distance beyond 
Mukden. This is two hundred and eighty 
miles from Port Arthur, and marks hardly one- 
third the distance the line must pass through 
Chinese territory before it reaches Siberia. 

As to the purely Russian character of the 
road, the concession provides that the stock 
can be held by Russians and Chinese, but 
that the bonds are to be under the control 
of the Russian Government. The head offices 
of the railroad 
are to be at 
St. Petersburg 
and Peking, but 
the real direc- 
tion of it will 
be from St. 
Petersburg. 
Russia is to 
build, maintain, 
operate and 
protect the road, 
and all mis- 
understandings 
concerning it 
are to be set- 
tled by the 
Russian Minis- 
ter of Finance. 
Russian mails 
and Russian 
officials will be 
carried upon it 
free of charge, and its materials will be free of duty. 
The road is nominally built under a lease for eighty 
years, but long before that the Russians expect that not 
only it, but everything else in North China, will belong to 
them. : 

An interesting thing to us, about the road, is that the 
greater part of its materials is American. Its rails, ties, 
engines and other rolling-stock come from the United States. 
The Russians like our machinery and they like us. They 
say that the American engines are better than those of other 
countries, and that they would rather buy of us than of the 
English. 

A look at Manchuria and its population shows that this road 
will be a success from the start. The province contains 
about twelve million people, and among them many Chinese. 
It has a vast number of Tartars, or Mongols, and certain parts 
of it are inhabited by tribes which have never been much 
controlled by the Chinese Government. The country has a 
great trade, and much of the transportation is by means of 
camels. In the country north of Peking, and beyond the 
Great Chinese Wall, you see long caravans of these ungainly 
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beasts, loaded with skins, furs and bean-cakes which they 
are carrying from Manchuria and Mongolia down to Peking 
and Tien-Tsin, and other caravans loaded with brick tea and 
all kinds of merchandise on their way home. I have seen 
five hundred camels in one caravan slowly moving along, in 
single file, over the country. I have traveled for miles side 
by side with these camels, talking, through my interpreter, 
with the copper-faced men and women who rode them, and 
have again and again been threatened by the fiercer of their 
leaders as I passed them on my way through the country. 

The Russians expect much from the coal, iron and other 
minerals of Manchuria. There has never been a geological 
survey of the country, although it is known to be rich. 
There are vast deposits of coal, both anthracite and bitumi- 
nous, in the hills about Mukden, which need only this road 
to give them an outlet to the sea. Asa steaming coal it is 
better than the Japanese, and equal to the best of the English 
and American coals. At present the coal is carried over the 
country in rude Chinese carts, a ton and a half at a load. 
The mines are operated by the natives, and that in sucha 
rude way that the coal costs $3.50 a ton at the pit’s mouth. 

There have been several gold excitements in Manchuria. 
There are placer mines on the Moho River which are pro- 
ducing fair quantities of coarse gold. One mining company 
took out three hundred thousand dollars’ worth of gold in 
1897. There are also silver, copper and lead. 


It is a matter of much interest to mining 
people as to how the Russians expect to 
deal with their Manchurian property. 
So far they have not claimed to control 
the mines, and it may be that in the 
treaty made by the Powers the province, in this respect, will 
be thrown open toall. If so, it will be different from the 
policy of Russia in Siberia. There the right to mine is prac- 
tically restricted to Russian citizens, and the gold taken out 
must be sold to the Government. The Siberian gold deposits 
are enormous. They are found all along the line of the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad, much of the product coming to the 
Government laboratory at Irkutsk, where, within the past 
decade, an average of ten million dollars a year has been 
assayed and reduced. 

The Eastern Chinese Railroad will open up a large agri- 
cultural territory. It goes through rich valleys, as well as 
through a wild, mountainous region. Manchuria may some 
day be the granary for North China. It grows wheat, barley, 
millet and buckwheat, as well as tobacco, opium and rice. 
Among other of its chief exports are pease and beans. 
Indian corn is cultivated, and the land is noted for its cattle 
and hogs. Mongolia and Manchuria have always been the 
great horse-breeding lands of the Chinese, and they will 
probably furnish the supplies for Russia’s Asiatic cavalry in 
the future. ' 

It is generally believed that the Russians are now having 
trouble with their railroad about Mukden. Mukden has been 
the metropolis of Chinese Manchuria, and will probably be 
the great city on the line. It was the seat of the Manchu 
Emperors until 1631, and in recent years it has been the res- 
idence of the Governor-General and many Manchu officials. 

Its sympathies are entirely with the Empress Dowager 
and her party, and the latest reports are that thirty Russian 
railway employees, engineers and guards, have been horribly 
treated. The Russians have been rather brutal in their hand- 
ling of the Chinese, and it may be that a terrible vengeance will 
be inflicted upon Mukden for this outrage. The city is one 
of the finest of the Chinese cities, and it will probably be the 
capital of Russian-China. It has been beautified by the 
Manchus, and, as the home of the military governor of the 
province and his court, it has many good houses and large 
public buildings. Mukden has been called ‘‘ Peking in 
miniature.’’ It has a low mud wall about ten miles in cir- 
cumference outside it, and within this another wall, three 
miles long, which incloses the city proper. The latter wall, 
like that of Peking, is of brick, about forty feet high, and so 
wide at the top that two carriages could be driven abreast 
upon it. It has eight gates, and the main streets cut across 
the city from gate to gate, with narrower streets and alleys 
intersecting them. The city contains about two hundred 
thousand people. It has a large trade, and owing to the coal 
and iron near by may become a great industrial centre. 


Restriction 
Placed Upon 
Mining Rights 


Wonderful Another town which promises soon to 

become Russian is the open port of New- 
Development Chwang, situated on the Liao River, 
Anticipated about thirteen miles from its mouth. It 


is not on the main line of the Chinese 
Eastern Railroad, but a short branch has been built to it. 
The Russians have a military station there. In these troub- 
lous times they are in charge of the customs, they have a 
military band which plays weekly for the people, and they 
act as though they owned the city. 

New-Chwang contains about sixty thousand inhabitants. 
It has a foreign settlement, including several English, 
German and American houses. 

It has, up to the present time, been the chief port on the 
Liao-Toung Gulf and the chief port for Manchuria. Its for- 
eign trade is steadily growing, having more than quadrupled 
within the past ten years. In the summer season a score of 
steamers and as many as two thousand junks may be seen 
lying before the city at one time. 

An important factor in the development of Manchuria is the 
railroad from Tien-Tsin to Shanhaikwan. Shanhaikwan is 
situated on the gulf where the great Chinese Wall comes 
down to the sea. The road has been extended through the 
wall northward as far as Kin-Choo, on the upper part of the 
gulf, and it is to be carried on to New-Chwang. This will 
give New-Chwang a direct line with Tien-Tsin and Peking. 
The road was built by the Chinese, but with English money, 
the terms being that it is to belong entirely to the Chinese 
when they have paid back the money borrowed. 
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Indeed, it is difficult to tell just where the Russian rail- 
road interests begin and end. According to the latest dis- 
patches from North China, they have taken possession of the 
Tien-Tsin-Shanhaikwan Railroad, and also the road which 
connects Tien-Tsin with its seaport, Tongu. These it may 
keep, or, at the demand of the Powers, it may give them 
back to China. As to railway concessions, the Russo-Chinese 
Bank seems to be the agent of the Russian Government. It 
has its offices in Shanghai, Peking, Tien-Tsin and at other 
ports, and is interested in all sorts of undertakings. It is 
whispered that it furnished a large part of the money for the 
Belgian concession for the Peking-Hankow road, and that this 
road will eventually be under Russian control. A later 
rumor is that it has a concession for a railroad along the 
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great caravan route from Peking to Kikhata, through the 
Nankow Pass, and another, with amore substantial founda- 
tion, gives it a concession for a railroad from Taiyuan-fu, 
the capital of Shan-See, to Chenting-fu, in Chee-Lee, on the 
line of the Peking-Hankow Railroad. 

This last concession is a very important one. Shan-See 
has some of the richest coal and iron fields of the world, and 
this would bring its coal and iron to the great trunk line run- 
ning from Peking to Hankow, and thence on to Canton. All 
of the concessions are yaluable, and, if the Russians really 
have them, in connection with the Tien-Tsin-Shanhaikwan 
system and their Manchurian line, they will hold a railway 
net which, with its branches, might easily bind the greater 
part of North China to Siberia and Russia. 


Man and His Christmas Shopping 


By Rate Masterson 





AN’S mere masculinity is 
M never more in evidence 
than during the gift- 
giving season of Christmas time. 
Custom has decreed that the sen- 
timent of mystery must be pre- 
served as to the identity of the 
present until the dawn of Yule- 
tide. Man is called upon to bea 
strategist, a diplomat and a poli- 
tician, as well as a mind reader 
and a connoisseur, during the 
holiday time, and in the face of 
these demands ordinary manhood 
fails flatly. There is a certain 
pathetic humor in the inherent 
weakness of the masculine nature 
as shown up in this annual crisis. 
Few men are brave enough to 
drop the mask and admit their 
inability to grappie with the situ- 
ation. To come out boldly and 
discuss the matter with the women 
of the family they consider would 
be an indication of weakness, as 
well as unpardonable form. On 
the occasion of Christmas buying, 
man hugs the delusion that he 
possesses tact, originality and a 
knowledge of the fads and foibles 
of his women relatives. If he 
suspects his weakness he suffers 
silently like a Spartan without 
betraying his frame of mind. He 
waits and watches for clues, like 
a philanthropic Sherlock Holmes, 
and it may be said to the eternal 
credit of the sex that there are 
some noble women souls who 
do not hesitate to furnish such 
clues in the shape of broad hints 
as to their choice of a present. 
Even then the man_ gropes 
blindly, for though he may know 
the actual need or wish he is 
still confronted with the mat- 
ter of selection. He throws him- 

















self in most cases upon the mercy 
of the shopkeeper and thus be- 
comes the owner of some weirdly 
impossible jewel, garment or article of furniture which 
happily, thanks to the custom of modern days, is exchange- 
able when the time of Christmas rejoicing is passed. 

In the purchase of flowers as an offering at feminine shrines 
a man is always safest. The fashionable florist of to-day is 
an esthete and something of a sentimentalist. He knows how 
women appreciate the accompaniment of sumptuous ribbons 
with their floral tributes, and of late has even deftly added 
a corsage pin to attach the blossoms to my lady’s bodice. 

In selecting flowers, then, for women relatives and friends, 
a man is sure to be right; but the American woman is a cor- 
morant in the closer relationships of life, and the fiancée, the 
wife, the sister or the daughter of to-day expects flowers only 
as an accompaniment of the more substantial and satisfying 
gift—an automobile, a piano or a tiara. , 

Many cozy-corner writers are fond of expatiating on the 
fact that it is the sentiment that pervades a gift and not its 
actual value that is of importance. This is a delightful idea, 
but the man who observes it in the making of his Christmas 
presents will never attain any large degree of popularity 
with his women friends. Women among themselves fre- 
quently bestow hand-painted clothespins and other such airy 
trifles, that are returned in kind with apparent satisfaction 
and mutual appreciation; but woe to the man who adopts this 
economic sentiment as a guide at holiday time. He person- 
ally may be inundated with befrilled match scratchers and 
embroidered mouchoir cases, but in his making of gifts he 
must add some pecuniary weight to his offering. 

Most men would be more than pleased could they dis- 
charge their holiday indebtedness from their check-books 
without any further trouble than the mental rasp that must 
always accompany the detachment of a coupon, but here, 
again, the delicate question of sentiment comes up. The 
balance of the masculine Christmas gift must be adjusted to 
anicety. A check can never be more than a check, and only 
the extremely practical woman can value it. What can one 
do with a check, after all, but spend it? 

There are some men, occurring here and there, who are 


specially gifted in the selecting and purchasing of Christmas 
gifts, not only for women but for men and children and serv- 
ants. Such men can even help their wives select hats and 
gowns, but they are rare, and frequently their real talent con- 
sists in giving carte blanc to dealers in the matter of expen- 
diture. 

The temperament of a woman is the important considera- 
tion in selecting her gift. A woman fond of society and 
dress always welcomes an addition to her jewel box, and few 
women there are who do not prize a gem of some sort. The 
girl fond of sport appreciates the accoutrements of her favorite 
pastime, whether in the hunting-field or on the golf links. 

There are many women really fond of books whose ambi- 
tions centre in the possession of a fine library of their favorite 
writers, irrespective of library ethics; there are others enthu- 
siastic on the subject of rare prints or of blue china and 
pottery; there are those who understand rugs; there are butter- 
fly and bug collectors; and it is comparatively easy to select 
a gift for the woman faddist. It is only when she is a simple, 
womanly creature that the subject becomes complicated. 

It used to be the custom, in times when housewifely pride 
ranked higher than to-day, for the mistress of the household 
to regard the attainment of some new possession in the way of 
house furnishing as a personal gift. She would gratefully 
accept a parlor carpet for her birthday, or a new sideboard or 
china cabinet as the choicest of holiday offerings, but the cus- 
tom has fallen into disfavor ever since women began to 
retaliate by presenting afternoon tea-tables and self-feeding 
stoves to the men of the family. This was one sauce that the 
gander absolutely refused to share. 

In Christmas buying men are subject to much the same 
form of hysteria that affects women in a milliner’s shop. 
They buy under a spell, and, as women become the posses- 
sors of impossible bonnets, men secure parlor ash-sifters, self- 
playing pianos, and automatic toys of all sorts that loom up 
darkly when the holiday time is over—unanswerable illustra- 
tioris of man’s incapacity to solve the problem of Christmas 
shopping. 
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Cold Comfort on the Road to the Pole 


By Frederick A. Cook, M.D. 


down a hill of happiness with- 
out stumbling over several ups 
and downs of misfortune, but we soon 
forget this, and altogether life seems 
easy enough to most of us who live in 
temperate climes. It is not the same, 
however, with the men who seek the 
realm of the great frozen lands in the 
Arctic and Antarctic. Their path is 
over a series of ups and downs, but 
mostly ups. Their comfort, if they 
have any, is involved in the effort to 
overcome the ever-present discomfort. 
The men who aim to reach the pole 
are kicked about by giant seas, are 
pounded by heavy storms, are brushed 
by freezing drifts of snow, and yet they 
calmly resign themselves to become 
the footballs of a hard fate because of 
a few pleasures. An effort only partly 
crowned with success gives such ela- 
tion and joy that all the sufferings 
and discomforts are quickly forgotten. 
Herein lies the reason for the unfaltering law that ‘‘ he 
who has once beheld the other-world conditions, and has felt 
the charm of the white snowy silence of the frigid zones, will 
ever long to return.’’ If for any reason a polar explorer can- 
not return to the dream of his life he either commits suicide, 
gets married or dies an unnatural death in some way. 


Pes. of us ever have a long run 


Woeful Tales Individuals differ very much in their 
of Old-Time impression of the degrees of comfort and 

discomfort which result from the prosecu- 
Explorers tion of the work of polar exploration. 


The old school of pioneers, who worked 
with inefficient implements and mostly perished, told only 
tales of woe. The new school, profiting by the experience of 
the men of old, and utilizing the more perfect modern equip- 
ment, are enthusiastic about the pleasures of the work. The 
fact is, that one can find both comfort and discomfort to his 
heart’s content while wandering over the wild wastes of polar 
ice, but one seldom thinks of the comfort until he has 
returned and passed beyond the reach of discomfort. 

Soon after the announcement of each projected modern 
expedition there have poured in hundreds of applications 
from young men, and from some women not so young, to join 
in the effort to explore the polar regions. It is curious that 
so many should volunteer their services for so arduous a 
task. Why so many applicants? Why is this pole-seeking 
so popular? Surely these aspirants are not familiar with the 
real phases of the life of an explorer. 

From beginning to end the work of an exploring party is 
hard ; to endure hardships and to suffer are the normal condi- 
tions. On such expeditions there are few servants, and few 
men to do the drudgery of daily work. Officers, as well as 
sailors, must mend their hose, wash their garments, cook and 
fill the places of carpenters, shoemakers, and what not. The 
work is like woman’s work; it is never finished. People 
often ask, ‘‘ What do you do to pass the time?’’ One is 
never more busy, or more thoroughly occupied, than when 
performing the duties of a well-organized expedition. There 
are thermometers and barometers to read and record; astro- 
nomical and nautical observations to be made; magnetic and 
aurora phenomena to be noted; clouds to be studied; and 
then there is the prosecution of the never-ending series 
of studies bearing upon the fauna and flora of the region. 
This is the work at headquarters, which must be continued 
every hour of the night and day, and every day of the 
year; and then there is the field work—the work of sur- 
veying and exploring the unknown stretches of land and 
water — which is the real test of endurance. 


The Sledge Let us briefly follow the life of a sledge 
_ Traveler’s traveler. He starts out for a deter- 
hidletien mined poleward dash, taking with him 


no money to buy necessities and com- 
forts en route, no trunk with little lux- 
uries; but his bed and his house, with fuel and provisions 
for three months or more. All of this is in such a shape 
that he must be prepared, at any moment, to carry his bag- 
gage on his back for miles. There are no half-way inns, 
no houses, no shelter, and no bazars by the wayside. If 
he has forgotten or lost anything, it cannot be obtained. 
He is far away from the familiar world, far from the accus- 
tomed com- 

forts of life, Expl in full 
and as com- 
pletely iso- 
lated as if he 
were on the 
surface of the 
moon, Day 
after day he 
plods along 
over desolate 
fields of rough 
iJce, pushing 
and pulling 
sledges, urg- 
ing and whip- 
ping the wolf- 
ish dogs. He 


is always too 


costume 











tired to talk, frequently too weary to eat, and often too 
uncomfortable to sleep. Still, he has resolved to make the 
effort of his life, and he continues to press onward. 

One day he advances five miles, the next twenty miles, and 
again but a mile, and then comes a storm which causes a 
halt of five days. As the days advance the stock of provi- 
sions decreases, the load becomes lighter, but he finds his 
distance all too small. Half rations are now served. Here- 
tofore the full ration would seem a starvation diet, but now it 
is only half, and the character of this is such as to make 
one’s marrow shrink. Here is the day’s gastronomic com- 
fort. For breakfast: two cups of tea, a few ship’s biscuits, 
hard and tough, a bit of pemmican, twenty years old, which 
is made of equal quantities of dried meat and beef tallow. 
No luncheon, except a soaplike cake of bacon-fat, mixed 
with pulverized pease. For dinner, the breakfast is repeated, 
with an extra treat in the form of a large drink of water, if 
the fuel supply will permit such a luxury. Experience has 
proven that this is the most practicable bill of fare, and it 
does not permit of much elaboration. Except the tea, every- 
thing is taken cold, and to-day, when I think of my chattering 
teeth and quivering muscles while trying to devour the straw- 
like pemmican, I am doubly glad of the comforts of home. 


The Miracle 
Worked by 
Fat Pemmican 


It is really remarkable to see how this 
scant polar diet keeps up the physical 
powers, and it is even more remarkable 
to see how a fat piece of frozen pemmican 
will change a hungry man’s mind. 
Hunger is as normal to the explorer as the shivers, and both 
complaints are treated by the same remedy — food —for 
when the stomach is full the body is warm. When the day’s 
journey is ended the tongue burns, the throat is parched, and 
there is an uncomfortable pinching at the pit of the stomach. 
One feels like eating a mountain and drinking a river, but 
the effect of pemmican upon this condition is marvelous. It 
is too hard to eat rapidly, so one nibbles away, shivers and 
dreams of better times. The dry, uncooked bits of meat go 
down with a snatch and some effort, and one is very con- 
scious of its position in the stomach by a heavy, full feeling, 


Pushing through the icy seas 





which is always a joy to hungry mortals. Long before the 
half-pound lump, which is the usual allowance, disappears, 
the pangs of hunger are forgotten, and then a desire for a hot 
cup of tea, to take away the scratchy feeling, is all that is 
necessary to make life again worth living. 

The diet of a sledge traveler is not so bad when you have 
nothing else within reach, but the gods could not force a man 
to eat it if he had the chance of something else instead. One 
takes to it about as kindly as a convict does to prison diet. 

It is not so bad with the bed. Among the incidents of bed 
going are to be found the happiest moments of an explorer’s 
life. It is a pity that the North Pole cannot be reached in a 
sleeping-bag, for therein lies the foundation of most of the 
comforts of polar adventures. This is as it should be, for 
when a man forces his powers of endurance to their utmost 
he must have proper rest, but this rest is generally of short 
duration and is always carefully guarded. Much depends 


upon the mood of the elements, the 
location of camp, the cut of your 
sleeping-bag, and also upon your com- 
panions. If the wind blows hard it 
always carries needle-like crystals of 
ice, and this drives down your back 
with an unpleasurable ease. If the 
camp is pitched in some nook out of 
the wind, you are quickly buried under 
a drift of snow. If the sleeping-bag is 
too thin or too thick, if it is too long 
or too short, or if it has any one of a 
dozen faults it makes life a torture, 
Some prefer a ‘‘ one-man’’ bag, others 
a bag forthree. Now, I like a ‘‘ three- 
man’’ bag, but I want to select my 
bedfellows carefully, and I also want 
to select my position in the bag. 
When three men are slipped into a 
bag, like fingers into a glove, there is 
not much room for discussion. Such 
men must not have bristles which can 
be rubbed the wrong way, for there is 
nothing worse than sulphurous lan- 
guage in asleeping-bag. It does not matter how charming 
a companion a man may ordinarily be; he is a different sort 
of a creature in a bag; and then, too, men have such differ- 
ent ways when asleep. 


Three Men 
Sleeping in 
One Big Bag 


The explorers’ tent 


‘* The chronicles of three men in a bag”’ 
would make an excellent title for a 
story of exploring life, but I am not 
going to write this story just now. To 
illustrate the comforts and discomforts, 
however, I must recount a pait of this experience. In 
field work one seldom has shelter except a small tent ora 


“snow-house, but usually, when the weather is at all tolerable, 


the bag is spread out upon the open fields of ice. One man 
attends to the culinary business; his duties are simple. 
Afte: building a wall of snow as a wind-guard for the little 
blue-flame oil-stove, he selects some blocks of snow to be 
melted for tea. The tea is several hours in preparation, and 
while this is being done the other two undress and slip into 
the bag. It is remarkable how quickly men will jump out 
of their clothing in a temperature of forty degrees below 
zero. 

As the men quiver and shuffle and grunt in the bags, to 
overcome the chill of their cold-air bath, the cook chops off 
pieces of pemmican with an ax, and, with a package of 
biscuits, he tosses it tothem. Fora half hour they punch 
each other and munch the hard food, and then a reaction sets 
in—a sort of warm electric glow which raises the mind to 


the seventh heaven of happiness. Ah! these are the - 


moments for which polar men will gladly shiver weeks. 
Then it is they lie down and dream of happy homes, sweet- 
hearts and friends far away. 

After a time the lonely mortal upon whom the lot has fallen 
to prepare the tea brings over a condensed-milk can, full of 
steaming stuff. It is feeble, but it is hot, and anything hot is 
a godsend. Little things like cups and saucers, knives, 
spoons and table linen do not trouble the explorer. Nor 
does he ever think of washing dishes. The cook then kicks 
up some bits of ice as a pillow and stores the clothing under 
the bag to keep it from being blown away, after which he 

drops out of his garments, shivers, and pushes in the cen- 
tre, like a wedge, between the other two. He has a dis- 
tinct advantage over the two first bag tenants, because he 
gets the warmth of the others, who are by this time ina 
fever-heat of happiness. Ina very short time all are sleep- 
ing the sleep of the just in a lonely wilderness of ice, and 
then what care they for the cruel outside world? There is 
no noise except the metallic crackling of the snow under 
the bag, the snores of the companions, and the steady 
blow of the wind as it brushes the bag. 

The sleep is frequently disturbed by the ‘‘ turning proc- 
ess.’? The position of each bag tenant is like that of a 
sardine in a box. The snow soon closes in around the bag 
in such a manner that any unused room is obliterated by 
the pressure from without. To turn, then, is a task which 
requires a unison of action. It is curiously easy, however, 
to bring about simultaneous movement even among sleep- 
ing men. The signal is usually given by one of the side 
men who turns, bringing his elbows against the ribs of the 
middle man. The middle man, in his first experience, 

wakes up 
and rams his 
other com- 
panion a dou- 
ble blow. 
The third 
man, also 
wakes up, 
turns, and the 
process is 
over until the 
next turning 
period. After 
a few nights 
this turning 
is done sim- 
ultaneously 
by all hands 
without wak- 
ing up. 


s The three-man slee,,ing-bag 
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It is the universal opinion that polar explorers suffer 
mostly by reason of the intense cold, and that success or 
failure is due to the powers of enduring low temperatures, 
put this is far from the truth. True, there are snow and 
ice everywhere in evidence. Snow falls during the summer 
as well as during the winter. For this, however, we are 
prepared; suitable garments and experience so fit the body 
that we do not really suffer much more from the effects of 
cold than does a New Yorker in winter; and we avoid the 
life-reducing heat of the summers at home. 

Still, 1 do not mean to infer that the cold is ever forgotten. 
The conditions are such that the absence of heat is constantly 
brought to mind. When we start out from our comfortable 
rooms at headquarters we emerge from an agreeable tem- 
perature of seventy degrees into an icy air of minus forty, 
which makes a difference of one hundred and ten degrees of 
cold within ten seconds. This causes the breath to come in 
jets of steam, and soon the whiskers, the eyebrows and every 
fragment of hair and fur about the face are covered with 
icicles and crystals of hoar frost; beautiful little things, but 
they do not seem pretty at ail to the possessor, for he is con- 
stantly, in brushing them off, pulling out bunches of hair 
and blowing out warm phrases. One never learns the real 
trouble of the life of the frigid zones until he has his face 
bejeweled with icicles. 

A somewhat similar mixture of amusement and regret is 
the result of grasping metal implements with the ungloved 
hands in low temperatures. If there is a little excitement, 
such as the chasing of a polar bear, or being chased by one, 
aman is apt to forget his mittens and pick up his rifle with 
the bare hand. Fora few seconds there is no discomfort, 
but when the rifle is laid down the hand sticks to it, and 
before the hunter separates himself from the grip on the 
metal parts he leaves a part of his skin behind, frozen to the 
gun. This, however, is one of many little accidents which a 
man quickly feels and slowly forgets. 


Owing to the natural laws of radiation 
the extremities lose their heat first. The 
careless traveler constantly suffers 
from cold hands and feet, and even a 
careful adept loses his fingers or toes 
with remarkable ease. We start out on a mission, trav- 
eling over the icy waste of white wilderness, and for a 
time are happy, comfortable and contented. After a few 
hours we become thirsty, but we well know that there is 
nothing to quench our thirst, for, though there is water 
everywhere, it is frozen. Later, we become hungry, but 
we must delay satisfying the pangs until our destination 
is reached. 

We plod on and on, over the weary snows, until we find 
acamping-place. Then we pitch camp, but now one has 
a stinging feeling in his toes; after a time this vanishes 
and is replaced by loss of sensation in a large part of the 
foot. The boot is removed, and through the many thick- 
nesses of hose the thing feels like something foreign. 
One stocking after another is cautiously removed, but still 
there is a woody touch to the foot. When the last stock- 
ing is stripped down the foot is found white and glossy, 
like porcelain. A more careful examination reveals the 
fact that one or two toes are missing, and then the stock- 
ing is shaken for the absent bits before an effort is made 
to restore the circulation of the icy tissues. But an ex- 
plorer must learn to rise above such little discomforts. 
He who cannot afford to lose strips of his skin, or parts of 
his hands or feet, is not worthy to be counted among 
the braves who seek the Poles. 

No! It is not the cold which makes the life of frigid 
explorers hard: it is the hopelessness of the unimaginable 


How a Man 
Loses Toes 
and Fingers 


Christmas Over-Sea 


[% THIS still hour descending of dusk and darkness 
blending 
Unwonted turns of memory the errant fancy hold: 
Dim dreams of dead Decembers, and old rekindled 
embers 
Of fires long since extinguished, and hearths long 
time grown cold. 
For us, the restless rangers, whose homes are made 
with strangers, 
The wand of sweet remembrance the wraith of 
Christmas rears. 
Sick of our ceaseless reaming, our eyes across the 
gloaming 
Are strained to see the sunlight that brightened 
younger years. 


Once more from slumber rousing, half waking and 
half drowsing, 
We hear the strokes of midnight along the hallways go, 
And childish thoughts run yearning to where the fire is 
burning, 
And hopeful stockings hanging in quaint expectant row. 
Once more, its progress timing, we watch the slow dawn 
climbing 
Across the chamber rafters, until, probation past, 
We find the brimming measures of trivial Christmas 
treasures, . 
Where largesse of his bounty St. Nicholas has cast. 


THE 





isolation from the accustomed walks of life. Perhaps it is 
unbecoming to the supposed austerity of explorers to admit 
that the withdrawal of the little home and social incidents of 
life are the causes of the greatest discomforts, but this is 
nevertheless a fact. One misses most the little touches of 
romance which are unconsciously a part of our daily enter- 
tainment. After being locked in the ice and forced to endure 
its awful monotony for a few months, what would one not 
give for a letter, or a word from home, from mother or 
sisters, or other men’s sisters? Ordinarily, men do not know 
what it is which makes life enjoyable, but he who aims to 
reach the North Pole will quickly learn that he suffers not 
from the cold or hunger, but from the little nothings of home 
and social life which are there far out of reach. 


I might go on and recite a hundred other 


The Delights 


lessons which go to make up the school- 
of Polar ing of deprivation of the Pole seekers, 
Experiences but I must hasten to record the comforts. 


These are few, but they exist to him who 
seeks them. For here is the world nearest to its youthful 
character. The moving crust of the earth with which we 
drift, the hardy, simple life, and even the sky, all suggest a 
period of the earth in its infancy, long before the advent of 
man. It is this strange simplicity, this other-world air of 
terrestrial youth, which makes the polar regions so fascina- 
ting to Nature-loving man. Everything about is new, yet 
old; every sight is simple, yet clothed in mystery; every 
phenomenon, like a shy maiden, is attractive but difficult of 
access. The haste and bustle of the living world are far from 
the mental horizon, and the mind is ready to examine the 
new problems. It is fortunate that one can, after a little 
experience, here open the book of Nature and record the 
causes and effects of nearly all phenomena, for then the mys- 
terious halo which surrounds everything polar disappears. 

Each point of attraction which at first bewilders us by its 
strangeness becomes a written page to be added to the future 
annals of science. There are a hundred things which, in this 
way, daily present new aspects and urge the mind out of its 





Unsinful and contented, within the chapel, scented 
With box and pine and hemlock, we hear the choir again 
Proclaim the lightened burden, the gain of goiden guerdon, 
The song of herald angels of *‘ Peace! Good will to 
men!”’ 
Ah, sweet, familiar story, how dimmed your olden glory ! 
Ah, strong, young creed of mercy, become so dim a 
wraith ! 
Expatriate, split asunder, we pause in silent wonder 
Before the sad-eyed vision of simple childish faith ! 
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lethargy of monotony into a state of fascination. Now we 
see some peculiar strip on the sky, a striking series of clouds, 
a rare fog effect, an unusual sunburst, or an aurora; now it 
is something connected with the sea, or with its burden, the 
ice. Perhaps the surface will seem motionless, while at a 
little distance a small blue-ridged berg will bound and dance 
as if animated by some strange submarine spirit; or perhaps 
one of the bergs, with whose face we are familiar, will sud- 
denly turn, offering a new face and a curious color. Again 
a berg is seen with black spots and discolored stratifications. 
What is the origin of this? Is it the output of a volcano, or 
is it natural glacial débris? We see the effects, but what are 
the causes? 

And so the questions run. Hardly have we learned one 
lesson when another is brought to our notice. This time, 
perhaps, it is some speck of life, curiously embedded in a 
wilderness of ice. What story has it to give? To what 
family does it helong? We want to know its manner of life, 
its food, something of its migration, and so on. There is 
always a stimulus for an endless series of interesting obser- 
vations. It is these tempting studies which lift the spirits 
above the even plane of white monotony. It is this fresh 
interest in the unknown which makes life tolerable. We 
all like to ponder over the days Of our youth; those of an 
inquiring turn of mind love to reflect upon the youthful days 


of the earth; and looking at the polar world, as a whole, it 


bears a close relation to what it must have been when man 
first came to it. Life under such conditions brings new joys 
in spite of the soul-despairing discomforts. 


Raed 
Vest-Pocket Cook Stoves 


HE Commissary-General of the Army has recently bought, 
for the special use of our soldiers, large numbers of 
little cookers of a kind newly invented. Each of them is 
hardly bigger than a teacup, so that the contrivance has the 
merit of being easily portable, while possessing the additional 
advantages of extreme simplicity and cheapness. With a 
single twist one unscrews from it a metal rim, and this, 
having three legs, is made to serve as a tripod-stand for 
holding a brass receptacle from which the cover is 
removed with another twist. 

The receptacle, which is nothing but a small cylindrical 
cup, is partly filled with a whitish-looking substance that 
has the appearance of spermaceti. One is informed, how- 
ever, that the stuff is in reality a mixture of wood alcohol 
and ‘‘ some vegetable material,’’ the nature of which is 
not explained. On being touched with a match it catches 
fire instantly and burns with a steady, lambent flame, 
which, though almost invisible to the eye, is extremely 
hot. 

Now, the small quantity of alcohol mixture in the cup 
—it is quite solid—will burn for an hour and a half, 
and the cost of it is almost nothing. It will serve to 
heat water, or for any purpose of minor cookery, a sauce- 
pan or light pot being placed upon the tripod. When the 
fuel-mixture is used up, a fresh supply is scooped out of 
a pint can with a spoon and put into the brass cup, so 
that culinary operations may proceed. in a region where 
fuel is scarce—as in China, for example, or in parts of 
the West—such a contrivance is invaluable. It is likely 
to be adopted by sportsmen for use in camp. 

The Navy has purchased a quantity of these impromptu 
cookers, and is furnishing them by way of experiment 
to some of the ships. 

Asa means for heating shaving-water, under conditions 
where the ordinary conveniences are not at hand, the con- 
trivance described is specially available. 


By Guy Wetmore Carryl 


The long day draws to twilight. 
shy light 
Of unreplenished embers lie apples in a row: 
Filled are the empty places, recalled forgotten faces, 
And Christmas is a Christmas like those we used 


Within the fitful, 


to know: 
Till, at our window leaning, we watch the hemlocks 
gleaning 
New riches, as the Frost King weaves ever whiter 
spells, ‘ 
To sink at last to sleeping, some little portion 
keeping 


Of all the calm enchantment that woke with 
Christmas bells. 


Ah, little ones grown older, ah, little hearts grown 
colder, 
Sad years of sick probation, sad lives lived over-sea, 
Whatever else betide you, thank God if memory guide 
you 
On Christmas for an instant to the port where you 
would be! 
The bars of distance breaking, the dim, dead past 
awaking, 
The legend of our childhood, believing, we 
recall :— 
For to whome’er remembers the spell of young Decembers 
St. Nicholas has granted the dearest gift of all! 








since ten o’clock Napoleon has been working alone in his 
cabinet in the Palace of the Tuileries. 
is dimly lighted; here and there amidst the shadows some 
gilt object glistens vaguely —the frame of an invisible pic- 
ture, the golden lion heads which form the arms of an easy 


|" IS Christmas Eve in the year 1811; and all the evening 


The large room 


chair, the heavy gilt tassel of a curtain. The shaded wax 
candles in the two candelabra only light the large table; an 
atlas and many thick volumes bound in green morocco, an N 
and a crown stamped in their covers also, litter its surface. 

The master has been working for nearly two hours, and it 
is over these maps and the state and situation of his armies 
that he is bending his massive brow—a brow marked by a 
deep black furrow, a brow heavy with thought, heavy as the 
world of whose conquest he dreams. The atlas is open at the 
map of Asia, and the Emperor’s hand, nervous, feminine, 
delicate, traces slowly with his forefinger, here, there, all 
across Persia, a road to Hindustan. Yes, India, by an over- 
land route. Why not? His navy vanquished and destroyed, 
the Conqueror has only this way before him. Yes, he will 
march, under the palm trees of fabulous forests, followed by 
his golden eagles sparkling amidst the bright steel of the 
bayonets, to strike England to the heart —he aims his blow 
at her treasure, her Eastern Empire. Already he possesses 
the greatness of Cesar and of Charlemagne, and now he 
wishes to obtain also that of Alexander. He dreams this 
dream without any astonishment. He knows the East 
already —he has left there behind him immortal fame. Once 
the Nile has seen him, mounted on a dromedary, a thin 
General with long hair; on the banks of the Ganges, the now 
portly Emperor in his long gray coat will require the 
Elephant of Porus. He knows how to captivate people, and 
how to chain them to himself. There he will command 
white-turbaned soldiers with bronze faces; there he will see 
attached to his staff rajahs sparkling with precious stones, 
and there he will question the idol monsters, with their ten 
arms stretched out beneath their diamond mitres, of his des- 
tiny—although quite recently, in Egypt, the flat-nosed 
Sphinx before whom he dreamed, with both hands resting on 
his bent sword, had refused to yield him her secrets. 

Emperor of Europe! Sultan of Asia! These are the only 
titles which shall be carved on his mausoleum. 

There is an obstacle—Russia, the immense! But as he 
cannot be certain of the vacillating friendship of Alexander, 
he will conquer him, and the small hand of the Emperor 
eagerly turns over the pages of the green books which can 
tell him almost to a man the strength of the great army 
which is already massed toward the Niemen. Yes, he will 
conquer the Autocrat of the North and he will take the Czar 
as his vassal, followed by his hordes of savage Cossacks, to 
the conquest of the East. 

Emperor of Europe! Sultan of Asia!—the undertaking is 
not too much for his desire or for his genius. When he has 
formed his mighty empire he will not hazard its continuance, 
as did Alexander of old, by dividing it among his Generals; 
for since March 20 Napoleon has a son who will inherit all 
his glory and all his power. At the thought of this child, 
sleeping so near him in the silent palace, a smile spread over 
the face of the Emperor. 

Suddenly he raised his head with a movement of surprise 
—how was there such a strange and deep murmur of sound 
in this room so well closed in and deafened by its heavy cur- 
tains? It almost seemed as if all the gold bees on the silk 
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hangings had begun to hum. The 
Emperor listened more attentively, and 
at last, in the murmuring sounds, he 
distinguished the vibration of bells. Ah! 
yes, it is Christmas Eve and the Midnight 
Mass. Truly, the bells of all the 
churches in Paris are celebrating the 
birth of Christ —the bells which had been 
recently replaced in all the towers and 
belfries by Bonaparte, when, as consul 
and peacemaker, he wished to reconcile 
in France the brothers who were at en- 
mity. How many times had they not 
rung in his honor glorious Te Deums of 
victory, and what carillons they had 
sounded a few short months before—on 
the day on which the King of Rome was 
born! That was a memorable date when 
Heaven, in giving a son to the hero, 
seemed to be of the same mind as him- 
self, and had thus recognized the legit- 
imacy of his work and given him a 
pledge that it should endure. This 
evening, however, in the cold, clear 
night, they were ringing as joyously and 
as triumphantly as they had done for 
Austerlitz or Wagram, and it was in 
honor of a lowly Babe, the son of a car- 
penter, born in a stable long, long ago, 
when the mysterious voices proclaimed 
in the starry vault of heaven, ‘‘ Glory 
to God and on earth peace.’’ 

The Emperor listens to the Christmas 
bells; he falls into a reverie; he remem- 
bers his obscure and lowly childhood; he 
recalls the midnight mass in the Cathe- 
dral of Ajaccio when his uncle the arch- 
deacon officiated, and the return of the 
large family to the old home which bore 
witness to much poverty proudly en- 
dured. He remembers the beauty of his 
mother as she presided at the frugal midnight revel where 
they feasted on chestnuts. As son, the son of the victorious 
Emperor and of the Archduchess of Austria, would never 
know such misery; he should be master of the world. 

Outside in the icy night the Christmas bells were still 
ringing. At the palace door, the soldier, marching quickly 
to and fro beside his sentry box, trying to warm his frozen 
feet, might perhaps at the moment remember a prayer or a 
psalm which he had learned at his mother’s knee in the old 
village home—and a smile would pass over his face as he 
thought of the infant Jesus cradled in the manger. 

The Emperor gave no heed to the pious appeal of the 
bells; he thought only of his son, and suddenly he took an 
irresistible desire to see him. 

He arose, clapped his hands, and immediately a door which 
was concealed by the tapestry opened and Roustan appeared. 
At a sign from his master he took one of the candelabra, 
and lighted by the faithful Mameluke the Emperor went 
through the silent corridors to the apartment of the little 
king. He entered, and with a sign dismissed the nurse and 


The Foo 


By Morgan 


RIGINALLY designed for the use of a wealthy man — 
O ‘as a racing machine—she had shown wonderful 
speed on her trial trip, and this, with the insolvency 
of her prospective buyer, had induced the builder to offer her 
to the Government. The Government bought her and gave 
her as foster-mother the seagoing battleship Argyll. She 
was about fifty-five feet long, of the very lightest construc- 
tion, two thousand indicated horse-power, and _ trial-trip 
speed of thirty-three knots, with power to generate super- 
hot steam in cold-water tubes in four minutes from the time 
a match was applied to her automatic-feed oil fuel. A 
dockyard made her a bed on the Argyll’s superstructure, 
fitted her with four strong eyebolts in which to hook a 
hoisting bridle, gave her a turtleback over the bow—for 
looks only, as it covered nothing —a closed conning-tower, 
a closed boiler-room for forced draft, leaving the tiller free 
in an open cock-pit and the tiller chains exposed, planted a 
torpedo tube on her stern with a Whitehead inside, and called 
her a third-class torpedo boat attached to the Argyll as a ten- 
der. The Argyll’s crew hoisted her aboard, and later 
tried her, but with her change of trade her good reputation 
left her. 

A crew was given her: Mr. Felton, a junior Lieutenant, to 
command, a quartermaster to steer, two machinists to handle 
her engines, and two trained experts from the torpedo divi- 
sion to work the torpedoes. Ina month all were replaced. 
The oil feed blew up, burning their clothes and their cuticle; 
boiler tubes blew out and scalded them; tiller ropes parted 
at full speed and she rammed a dock, throwing all hands 
high and dry with fractures and dislocations; the Whitehead 
jammed in the tube and the powder charge burst the breech, 
ruining the Lieutenant’s new coat and his eyesight; and fi- 
nally, when a sea-cock opened of its own sweet will, sinking 
her at the swinging boom in ten fathoms, the first crew 
begged off. She was raised, refitted, and with her second 
crew behaved no better; so they hoisted her to her bed 


THE EMPEROR’S CHRISTMAS 


By Francois Coppée 


the other attendants, and then he placed himself beside the 
cradle of the wonderful infant. The King of Rome was 
sleeping soundly, the cradle was a mass of white linen and 
lace across which was laid the ribbon of ‘the Legion 
d’Honneur. His tiny face with fast closed eyes was half 
hidden in the pillow, and that, with one charming little 
dimpled hand which rested on the coverlet, made two pieces 
of warm infant flesh—and over this innocent and pure babe, 
peacefully sleeping in his cradle, the broad scarlet ribbon 
passed like a stream of blood, like the river of blood which 
was to be shed that one day this tiny head might wear the 
heaviest of crowns, and that one day that delicate little hand 
might grasp a sheaf of sceptres. 

Napoleon looks at his son; he dreams—and never did 
human pride caress more delicately a human heart — that the 
great dignitaries of his court, that his Generals more famous 
than those of Homer, that his Ministers and his Senators 
bedizened with gold lace, bend themselves before this cradle, 
trembling with reverence and respect, and that the Jacobin 
renegades themselves, the old regicides who now wear the 
Imperial uniform, hardly dare to aspire to the honor of kiss- 
ing that baby hand. The Emperor is still lost in reverie 
and in the confused sound of the bells, ringing for midnight 
mass; he fancies that he hears the even sound of the marching 
of troops and the rolling of wagon wheels over there on the 
frozen roads of Germany and Poland. Intoxicated with 
paternal ambition, more than ever he dreams of the great 
army and of the conquest of Russia and Asia—and he 
swears to himself that he will leave all the thrones of the old 
world to his heir. 

He has already given the infant the City of St. Peter asa 
toy, asa rattle, and he shall soon find some other holy 
cities among his playthings. Emir of Mecca, Rajah of 
Benares—these are titles worthy of the King of Rome. 
Alas! why has not he, the invincible Captain, a million, two 
millions of soldiers to command? It is the universe itself, 
the entire world, he desires to place in that tiny hand. He 
dreams —deaf to the sound of the holy bells, without one 
thought of Him who reigns in the skies, and in whose sight 
the greatest empires are as ant hills. 

He dreams— but he does not see in the future his immense 
army overcome in the snows of Beresina. He dreams—but 
he does not see his eagles mown down and his battalions 
destroyed by English grape at Waterloo. He dreams—but 
he does not see the lonely rock in mid-ocean where the tor- 
tures of Prometheus await him, and, above all, he dreams and 
does not see in the Park of Schénbrunn, under a gray autumn 
sky, a pale and sad young man in a white uniform, wearing 
an Austrian order on his breast, who coughs as he walks 
among the fallen, faded leaves. 

And as the Emperor follows this wonderful dream, 
imagining the reign of his son and of his successors over all 
the universe, and dreaming that he himself, Napoleon, will at 
last become a legend —a fabulous myth, a new Mars, a solar 
god ruling in the midst of a zodiac composed of his twelve 
Generals—the bells still ring—joyously, triumphantly, dis- 
tractedly — in honor of that poor little Babe born at Bethlehem 
nineteen hundred years ago, who has truly conquered the 
world —not with blood and victories, but with the word of 
peace and love, and who will reign in the hearts of men for 
ever and ever through all the ages. 


1 Killer — 


Robertson 


on the superstructure, christened her The Fool Killer, and 
the Captain appointed Finnegan, the ship’s butt, as care- 
taker, and washed his hands of both; for Finnegan was 
equally useless. But in his new charge Finnegan displayed 
great pride when sober, spending much time scouring her 
brasswork and puttering over her fittings; and when he 
finally reported— somewhat unsteadily —to the Captain that 
he had repaired all breaks and made her seaworthy and 
shipshape, the latter gravely appointed him captain of the 
torpedo boat and sent him below rejoicing. 

And with Finnegan rejoicing and the ship’s company guy- 
ing him the Argyll charged around the Cape of Good Hope to 
the antipodes, where international intrigue required her 
presence. Before she arrived intrigue had given way to pon- 
derously polite notes, notes to ultimatums, ultimatums to 
requests for ministerial passports, and the world had risen 
to witness a war. But the Argyll, far from her last dis- 
patches, knew nothing of the later developments, so it can 
hardly be considered her fault, or that of Lieutenant Felton 
—officer of the deck at the time—that she blundered into a 
squadron of the enemy’s ships containing one battleship as 
heavy as herself. The rest were armored and protected 
cruisers, four in all, none of which could have withstood the 
Argyll’s secondary battery; but the battleship was a serious 
proposition. 

It would have been unjust in a Captain— responsible for 
his being officer of the deck in his half-blind condition—to 
blame Lieutenant Felton. He had sent word below, on the 
authority of the sharp-eyed quartermaster at his side, of the 
sighting of the ships; and as his superiors, dallying over their 
Christmas dinner, unaware of hostilities begun, paid no atten- 
tion, he had reported again, with the enemy five miles nearer. 
This ended his duty under the regulations, but he might 
have done more had he been himself. He was not himself; 


he was suffering keenly from doubt and regret and remorse. 
He had sent Finnegan—poor old Finnegan, beloved and 
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belittled of all hands — down to the sick-bay with a request to 
the surgeon for some eye-water to relieve the pain in his 
eyes; and when Finnegan, smelling of whiskey, and vacantly 
forgetful of his errand to the sick-bay, was caught wandering 
about the superstructure an hour later, he had sent again for 
eye-water by a responsible messenger, and on then learning 
that Finnegan had pilfered a bottle of sick-bay whiskey and 
escaped with no reference toteye-water, Mr. Felton had 
angrily punished him by sending him over the side in a 
“bosun’s chair’’ with a swab and a bucket. A later sight 
of the empty ‘‘ bosun’s chair’’ swinging against the side had 
aroused Mr. Felton’s doubts, and a wholesale and unavailing 
search for Finnegan by the whole watch on deck failing to 
bring him to light had aroused his regret and remorse. The 
poor old fellow was miles astern, surely; hence Mr. Felton’s 
condition of mind. 

But his condition of mind was of small importance com- 
pared with that of his superiors when they appeared on the 
bridge. Mr. Clarkson, the executive officer, jauntily exam- 
ined the oncoming ships through the binoculars, Mr. Ryerson, 
the torpedo lieutenant, joked him about his eyes, and the 
Captain listened — pained and astonished— as he told of the 
fate of Finnegan; but before a word of censure or comfort 
could come to Mr. Felton the executive had _ shouted: 
‘‘ Battle-flags! Look atthem! They’re stripped for action! 
War must be on!”’ 

‘* Quarters, Mr. Clarkson,’’ tersely remarked the Captain. 
“No time to strip;’’ and then, in a kindly tone to Mr. 
Felton: ‘‘ I know how you feel, but —there will be more than 
Finnegan. Remain on the bridge as my aid.’’ 

A gun on the leading craft — evidently the flagship — had 
spoken while the Captain was talking; and for a short time 
the battleship seemed to quiver with internal motion as men 
sprang to stations and machinery moved. Mr. Clarkson, 
First Lieutenant, went to the forward turret; the navigating 
officer arrived on the bridge where, with the torpedo lieuten- 
ant, he belonged dur- 
ing an action; and 
Mr. Felton entered 
the conning -tower. 
Here he Was to trans- 
mit orders to tele- 
phones and speaking- 
tubes until the others 
were driven from the 
bridge. 

As the Captain had 
said, there was no 
time to strip ship for 
action. Guns could 
be manned, compart- 
ments closed, steam 
generated in auxil- 
iary boilers, hose 
stretched out and 
pumps started; but 
the stowing of ven- 
tilators, anchors and 
davits, the knocking 
down of wooden 
bulkheads, and the 
throwing overboard 
of the boats could 
not be thought of. 
Thus, high over all, 
snug in her chocks 
under the great steam 
crane which had 
hoisted her, lay The 
Fool Killer, un- 
harmed by the furious 
hail of shot and shell 
which battered the 
ship. 

The initial gun was 
followed by others 
from the four ships, 
which the Argyll an- 
swered. She was 
but a mile and a half 
away from her en- 
emies, and at this 
short distance there 
was hardly need of 
range-finders. Few shots from either side went wild, and 
the Argyll rang like a boiler-shop. The fire was from port 
broadsides, and the hostile squadron maintained the mile 
and a half distance while it circled at full speed in single 
column around the Argyll, which, with engines working just 
enough for steerage-way, turned slowly in her tracks like a 
huge wild animal fighting for life. 

But the God of Battles was with the Argyll that day. As 
understood among her well-trained officers and crew, large 
shot and shell-fire were never wasted on cruisers. Thirteen- 
inch projectiles were meant only for battleships, and the four 
large turret guns were trained on her solid-walled prototype, 
who showed no sign of suffering as yet, and replied with an 
equal weight of metal against the Argyll’s armor and turrets, 
while she drilled her soft-ends and superstructure with a furi- 
ous storm of steel from her lighter batteries. But the Argyll’s 
eight-inch, six-inch and secondary guns that would bear were 
divided up against the three cruisers; and this comparatively 
light fire was the first to produce results. It was marksman- 
ship and good smokeless powder that did it; for when gun- 
ners can see their targets, and can send small shells through 
sponson and turret apertures to explode against the opposite 
walls, effects are complete. The rear ship of the column, 
with gun-fire stilled, belching smoke from all ports and 
hatches, and steering wildly, as though from damaged rudder 
gear, reeled out of range, and soon burst into flame. 
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Mr. Felton sent the news down a speaking-tube, and heard 
shouts of gladness as the news spread in the depths; then 
came an injunction up the tube from the officer at the central 
station to ‘‘ hurry up and finish the rest, as the ship was a 
floating morgue’’; and he repeated sadly the Captain’s 
remark, ‘‘ There will be more than Finnegan.”’ 

The Captain and the two officers had remained on the 
bridge, sheltered from the whistling shells by the double 
walls of the conning-tower; but now the shattering among 
them of the stricken starboard search-light induced them to 
enter the tower and close the door. Here they learned the 
news from below. 

‘*True enough, Mr. Felton,’? answered the Captain, as 
with strained, white face he peered through an observation 
slit. ‘‘And I can never get accustomed to this killing. It is 
horrid, and—and, too, I am—I was a little upset. There, 
there! See, the flagship is ablaze! ’’ 

They looked, and verified the assertion; the flagship was a 
splendid craft—high-sided and symmetrical, fit to lead in 
international parades—but surely doomed now for fighting 
out of her class. She had suddenly burst into a red mass of 
flame amidships which seemed to feed on steel, so fiercely 
it raged. And while they looked the noise grew quieter; 
there was less of the boiler-shop sound in the clanging and 
crashing of projectiles, and they peered through other peep- 
holes. The battleship was still hammering them, but the 
remaining cruiser, apparently still intact, was showing them 
her stern and giving steam to her engines. She was wise 
just in time; no greyhound should fight a bulldog. 

And gunners cheered while they again changed their aim, 
and soon wrought marked results on the battleship. Some- 
thing—no one knew what, though later all the big turret 
crews claimed the credit—happened to the two heavy 
guns forward on board the enemy. They swung in open 
harbettes, not turrets, and were vulnerable to a bursting 
charge just above; yet it hardly seemed probable that any 





shell exploding in air could swing those two guns around 
until they pointed to starboard, and elevate them at different 
angles. This much only was seen, and that the guns did not 
come back. But a broadside of eight-inch, two stern guns of 
thirteen-inch, and a whole masked battery of smaller calibre 
guns were still at work, and demanded attention. 

With but one antagonist it was wisest now that the Argyll 
move faster, and Mr. Felton, at the Captain’s order, signaled 
‘‘ full speed’’ to the engine-room; also, to satisfy his mis- 
givings, the Lieutenant asked Mr. Clarkson, in the forward 
turret, if Finnegan had reported-at his station there. The 
answer was negative. 

Still maintaining their broadside bearings and an approxi- 
mate mile and a half distance, the two monsters thundered 
around. in a circle—the Argyll stronger in gun protection 
and efficiency, but weaker in side armor and totally vulner- 
able in her ends, which were already battered out of all sem- 
blance to bow and stern. It was a death duel for one, perhaps 
for both. Around they charged, sputtering and roaring with 
quick-fire and heavy turret guns. Little by little, as gun 
positions behind light armor were shot away, the port battery 
of eight-inch guns on board the enemy yielded to the marks- 
manship of the Argyll’s gunners, until there was nothing to 
be seen or heard from her but the belching and roaring of 
the two heavy after barbette guns and the spitting chatter of 
her quick-fire secondary battery. Then came a moment 
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when a quiver went through the Argyll; and when it had 
passed there was a stillness and a silence that had not been 
there— easily missed over the voice of her batteries. Those 
in the conning-tower looked aft through the slits and 
saw yellow smoke oozing from midship ventilators, then a 
man, naked to the waist, staggering out of a chasm that had 
once been a companionway. | He reeled a little, found his 
footing and sped forward, bursting into the tower just as the 
Captain had anticipated his message by a trial of the engine 
rvom tubes and telephones. 

““Engines both gone to h—l,’’ he gasped. ‘‘ Half the 
crowd are dead, the rest dying—and I’m alive, but I don’t 
know how.”’ He was the chief engineer. 

‘‘ But we’ve got her whipped!’’ sang out the navigating 
officer joyously from a peephole; ‘‘ the after guns are done 
for.’’ 

They crowded to look; the two huge rifles, plainly discern- 
ible at the distance, were farther apart, no longer parallel, 
and her quick-fire guns were silent also; but there was no 
sign of flags coming down—the toothless monster still rode 
along, silent and sullen. Then they noticed that she was 
turning toward them. 

‘‘Going to work his starboard broadside,’’ said Mr. 
Ryerson in a deprecating tone. - ‘‘ No good; might as well 
give up.’’ 

‘* He is not,’’ responded the Captain, pale-faced through 
itall. ‘‘ He can ram—he is a fool if he does not. We can- 
not avoid him, and we cannot penetrate his armor. See—he 
is steadying himself for us. All hands on deck, Mr. Felton. 
Give each a chance to swim. The ship is doomed.’’ 

‘‘ Why —how ’? yelled Mr. Ryerson excitedly. 
about the torpedo boat? Can’t we get her over? 
Whitehead’s all ready.’’ 

‘‘Get steam up in no time,’’ said the engineer. ‘‘ Let’s 
get her over, Capt’n. No need for volunteers. I’m out o’ 
commission—Felton to steer—you can spare him now. 

Ryerson to shoot the 


‘* What 
The 





torpedo.’’ 
“Let me go, 
Capt’n,’’ said Mr. 


Felton anxiously. ‘‘ I 
can see to steer, and 
I was once in charge - 
—I am familiar with 
her.’’ 

“‘It is sure death 
for you all.’’ 

** It is death for all 
hands otherwise.’’ 

“ Boilers are intact,’’ 
said the engineer. 
‘‘ Plenty o’ steam for 
the crane. Give us 
two men to ride down 
in her and unhook. 
We'll do the rest.’’ 

““Go,’”’ said the 
Captain gravely, “and 
may God watch you. 
Have you called down 
for all hands, Mr. 
Felton? No? Don’t 
then. There will be 
gun-fire again, and 
men may be killed. 
I will call them, if 


necessary. Hurry, 
gentlemen, and God 
help you. Quarter- 


masters,’’ he added to 
the man at the wheel 
and the signalman 
listening from the 
staircase above, ‘‘ go 
with them and help 
launch the boat; but 
you are not to go. 
Come back.’’ 

“Very good, sir,’’ 
they answered, and 
away went the five— 
out on the superstruc- 
ture and up to the 
‘“strongbacks,’’ where, 
snug and serene in her chocks, lay The Fool Killer, un- 
harmed—as though the mystic symbolism of her name 
might have protected her. The engineer started her fires 
and climbed tothe platform the steam crane; the 
others rigged the steel-wire bridle and hooked on the heavy 
block of the crane tackle; then the two quartermasters 
entered the boat to unhook in the water and hold her to the 
ship’s side until the others could man her. The engineer 
opened valves. and turned levers; the buat rose from her 
bed, swung over the side and descended, while the two 
Lieutenants followed down the shattered superstructure to 
join her; and before she struck the water her tubes were 
hissing with steam and the small-arm fire of the oncoming 
battleship was resumed. 

It was a terrible fire at the closer range, and it was aimed 
low; for the work on hand could easily be seen by the gun- 
ners. But, though they aimed low enough to clear the engi- 
neer — vociferating from the crane platform to clear away the 
after bridlehooks first, as the Argyll was still moving at a 
twelve-knot rate—they did not aim low enough to hit the 
boat. They hit the ship and laid the two Lieutenants on 
their backs, unconscious from the impact of flying steel frag- 
ments; they hit the two quartermasters and killed them— 
both tumbling overboard; they hit the lower block of the 
steam crane tackle, and the boat finished her descent by a 
drop of four feet; then, as she plunged and pitched, they 


The battleship was still hammering them 
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aimed lower and hit the small conning-tower, shattering the 
steering-wheel within, and knocked off the hatch cover which 
closed the deck entrance to the turtleback forward. And out 
of this hatch, as the little craft drifted astern, emerged a 
frowsy head followed by a limp figure of uncertain poise and 
motion. In the half-closed eyes and in the puffed and 
wrinkled face were the wonder and fright and bewilder- 
ment of a suddenly awakened sleeper. It was Finnegan. 
He stood up, turned around, and fell to his hands and knees. 

‘* Finnegan,’’ roared the chief, climbing down from the 
crane; “‘ Finnegan! Give her steam and bring her up to the 
side. Turn the valve at the left of the engine—draw the 
lever half way—slow motion.’’ Then he joined the Captain 
and navigating officer on the bridge—safe from harm now, 
as the other ship was firing solely at the torpedo boat. The 
Argyll had ceased firing and the deck was filling with men, 
smoke-begrimed, bloody and unclothed; for with the loss of 
the torpedo boat the Captain had sent the order through the 
ship: ‘‘ All hands on deck —each man for himself—stand by 
for ramming.’’ 

It is doubtful that Finnegan in his muddled frame of mind 
understood the order of the engineer, for when it was given 
the Argyll’s guns were still speaking. Yet, somehow, out of 
his inner consciousness he knew what todo. They watched 
him crawl aft to the engine and stoop down: then the little 
craft shot ahead with a suddenness which threw him back- 
ward. He had given her full speed, and she was headed 
straight for the Argyll’s stern. Men shouted at him, and he 
arose, scrambled forward and peered curiously at the 
wreck of the wheel and conning-tower. Again his inner self 
must have guided him. With a startled glance ahead at the 
big steel ship he was ramming, he reached down and seized 
the slackened starboard tiller-rope where it lay along the rail, 
and pulled on it, drawing the tiller hard over. The boat 
answered, and nearly hurled him overboard as she heeled 
and circled under the Argyll’s stern, barely clearing by a foot. 
The rudder straightened as he dropped the tiller-rope, and 
the torpedo boat Fool Killer, at a thirty-knot speed, rushed 
away to port, straight for the approaching enemy, in the face 
of a fusillade that churned the sea into foam. And then 
only did Finnegan seem to realize that he was under fire. 
He scrambled aft, hurriedly and unsteadily, and launched 
headlong into the cockpit, which screened him from sight. 

““What a death for any man,’”’ said the Captain explo- 
sively. ‘‘ Who of us would not chose it? And it is given to 
Finnegan. Living or dead, he will be a hero before the 
world if a man of us lives to speak of this.’’ 

‘No fear of it, sir,’’ answered the navigating officer. 
‘We will all go down in the suction—too far down to 
come back —:unless—shall I order the men to jump on the 
chance of swimming clear?’’ 

** Not yet; they might exhaust themselves. Wait until she 
is almost on us. I shall go down with my ship.’’ 

‘*T shall swim if I can,’’ said the engineer grimly, as he 
shed histrousers. ‘‘ I’d rather bea live prisoner than a dead 
engineer.’’ 

Mr. Clarkson and other officers had joined them; the men 
on deck were stripped; some held tightly to cork fenders and 
life-buoys, some to disconnected doors, planks, gratings and 
ladders, brought from below; but most of them had secured 
hammocks and removed the mattresses. All watched 
intently the little craft speeding away from them between two 
high waves, and the oncoming monster, rushing to meet her 
behind two mightier waves, and greeting her with a rain of 
small shot—sixty a minute from each gun—which bored her 
through and through, but seemed as yet to strike no vital 
part. 
On went the Fool Killer and on came the Fool, on parallel 
tracks that would leave them but a hundred yards distance 
in passing, until, when each bore four points off the port bow 
of the other a vital part was struck. The watching crew of 
the Argyll observed the torpedo tube, which had been pointed 
dead ahead on the boat’s stern, slued almost squarely around 
to port on its spindle by the blow of a projectile; but only the 
trained apprehension of Mr. Ryerson, who, cut and bleeding, 
had crawled to the bridge, took cognizance of a little puff of 
white smoke arising from the stricken breech, and a long, 
black spindle leaping from its throat. 

‘* The Whitehead’s overboard,’’ he exclaimed excitedly as 
he hung to the bridge rail. ‘‘ Didn’t youseeit? Didn’t you? 
I did. Ill swear to it. They’ve aimed it themselves, aid 
exploded the breech charge. It may hit her. It may —it’s 
just about the right angle. Where’s the glass? Watch for 
the bubbles.’’ 

Nothing could be seen of bubbles at that distance; but it 
needed no glass to see the great ship lift amidships a few 
seconds later, and te see the dense masses of thick, yellow 
smoke and white steam bursting from ports, ventilators and 
the riven hull. Then, while she settled low on her port side, 
they heard a thunderous boom and a rushing of steam which 
told of exploded magazines and punctured boilers. Her gun- 
fire ceased, men dotted her decks, and she came on with 
lessening speed and a perceptibly lower bow wave, until, at 
a quarter-mile distance, she buried her bow, lifted her stern, 
and dived to the depths, with the air each side of her filled 
with men leaping from her rising stern. In the chaos of 
whirlpools, bursting bubbles, heaving waves and wreckage 
which took ‘her place could be seen a very few of these men 
swimming toward the Argyll. But they did not swim long. 

‘* It is horrible,’ groaned the Captain. ‘‘ We cannot save 
them. We haven’t a boat left.’’ 

He was trembling from the reaction of feeling, and leaned 
heavily against the bridge rail. . 

‘Some may reach us,”’ said Mr. Clarkson, equally 
unnerved. ‘‘Wecan pull themaboard. And it was the fate 
meant for us.’’ 

“* Finnegan’s luck,’’ said the engineer. ‘‘ I’ll bet he isn’t 
harmed. It wouldn’t be consistent. Where’s the glass?’’ 

‘*I hope so,’’ answered the Captain. Then turning to a 
white-faced and bleeding wreck crawling up the stairs he 
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said: ‘‘I congratulate you, Mr. Felton. 
were killed.’”’ 

**] thought so, too, sir,’’ answered the officer. ‘‘ And I 
remember at the time thinking that it was a judgment.”’ 

“*On account of Finnegan?’’ asked the Captain, smiling 
weakly. ‘‘ Mr. Felton, there is an inscrutable Fate behind 
all Finnegan’s actions. Alone and unaided he has done what 
the whole ship’s company could not.do. He has destroyed 
our enemy.’’ 

‘Ts he alive?’”’ 

“Yes, by Jupiter—he is,’’ roared back the engineer joy- 
ously, with the glass at his eyes. ‘‘ He’scoming back! He’s 
coming back! He’s at the tiller! Told youso. Finnegan’s 
luck! ’’ 

They could see plainly with the naked eye the little craft 
turning around in the distance. And soon they made out the 
head of Finnegan rising over the edge of the turtleback. 

‘* But she’s sinking,’’ said the First Lieutenant, who had 
seized the glasses from the engineer. Then, after another 
look, he continued: ‘‘ She’s low down—she may run under 
yet.’”’ 

He stepped down and ordered ropes’ ends, life-buoys and 
ladders prepared for the rescue of Finnegan; and the men 
responded with cheers. On came the Fool Killer, nearer 


The Gospel of 


We thought you 


By Russell Sage 


the failure to practice it is, to me, incomprehensible. 

It is such an easy, simple thing, and it means so 
much. It is the foundation of success in,business, of con- 
tentment in the home, of standing in society. It stimulates 
industry. I never yet heard of a thrifty man who was lazy. 
It begets independence and self-confidence. It makes a man 
of the individual who practices it. 

I think the greatest fault ‘that characterizes our education 
of the young to-day is the failure to teach thrift in the schools. 
From the very outset a child ought to understand the value 
of saving. In some schools, I understand, penny savings 
funds are now established. Out of these funds, if they are 
administered with practical common-sense, will grow more 
sound teaching than out of anything else in the curriculum. 
I mean teaching that will make for success; and that, after all, 
is what the mother hopes for for her child and a nation for 
its citizens. 

Failure in the world is impossible if a young man will 
start out right. If society will take hold of the matter in the 
proper spirit, every young man will start out right. Of 
course, even under the most favorable conditions there will 
be exceptions to this rule. But there are exceptions to every 
rule. Of them we can take no account. But the great body 
of young men would go right if they were taught the road at 
the outset. You may not be able to make good morals by 
legislation, but you can make a successful man by proper 
teaching and example. 

As matters stand now, all that the average child ever hears 
in school of the value of saving is contained in some dry text- 
book or essay. There is nothing living, vital or forcible in 
such material as this. It is of very much greater importance 
that a child or young man should know how to proceed on 
the road to success in the world than it is that he should 
know the road to Cape Town or London, or that he should 
know the involved principles of the higher sciences. 


Tomet is so essential to happiness in this world that 


Resolve that This is a tremendously practical world, 
You Will Not and that man is going to get the most out 

of it who is not hampered by a constant 
be Hard Up want of money. It is absurd to suppose 


that great riches always bring happiness, 
or even that the accumulation of great riches is essential to 
success. The man of moderate means is, on the whole, per- 
haps happier than the extremely rich man, and he who makes 
for himself a safe place in any field can be set down-as being 
quite as successful as the man who accumulates millions. 

But the man who is perpetually hard up cannot under any 
circumstances be happy, no matter what the foolish in the 
world may say, and no man can win a safe place in the world 
if he is hampered with debts. Helpless poverty is the most 
crushing affliction that can come to a family, and is the afflic- 
tion most easily avoided. The man who starts out right will 
never be poor in the extreme sense, no matter how limited 
his income, or how circumscribed his opportunities. 

- Let him lay down the rule for himself that he will invari- 
ably spend less than he makes; then he is safe. No man 
can be happy in this life for any length of time if he does not 
live up to this principle, no matter how dazzlingly he starts 
out, or what his prospects are. If he deviates from this 
rule he will sooner or later come to grief. He must save to 
succeed. He must succeed in something to be happy. That 
man surely faces acute misery who at thirty is not better off 
than he was at twenty. It is a simple process, and for its 
non-observance there can be no possible excuse. Let the 
boy or man live so economically that he always has some- 
thing to lay by, and he is certain to have, in the end, a com- 
petence to protect him against all ordinary worries. Of 
course, there may come unavoidable accidents; but even 
these will be more easily combated if, as a young man, the 
habit of economizing has been cultivated. I wonder con- 
stantly, when I meet examples of misery caused by unthrifti- 
ness, how such things can be with a human being whose 
brain is normal. . 

Much of the fault lies in the strenuous and unnatural life 
that we find in cities. Country people rarely suffer such 
extreme poverty as we find in the great centres of population. 
The farmer’s boy is instinctively saving and careful. He 





and nearer, and slower as she came, Finnegan at the tiller jn 
the cockpit, the lapping water occasionally lifting over the 
midship rail, the engines barely moving, until at fifty feet 
distance from the ship she gently settled under and left 
Finnegan swimming. Twenty men sprang over with yells of 
encouragement. More would have gone, but Mr. Clarkson 
stopped them. The hero was seized, pushed and lifted 
toward the ship. They punched him playfully and swore at 
him lovingly; and Finnegan, who had been swimming well 
until they reached him, was nearly drowned by his enthusias. 
tic rescuers. He swore back at them, and when they slipped 
a bowline under his shoulders and men on deck hoisted 
him up, he protested against such unseamanly treatment. 
They sat him down on deck and he remained there, looking 
about him in pained indignation and bewilderment, swaying 
back and forth in a pool of water. 

‘* Finnegan!’’ yelled Mr. Clarkson over the noise of cheers 


and shouts; ‘‘ Finnegan, do you know what you’ve done? 
Do you know you’re a hero?”’ 
‘“Whash matter, sir?’’ he answered thickly as he 


brushed his dripping hair from his eyes. ‘‘ Whasha throw 
me overboard for, sir? Whohit me?’’ (He felt of his ribs 
where the bowline had pinched.) ‘‘ Whash all ’bout, any- 
way? Might’s well kill a man’t onsh as scare him to death.” 


Saving 







“Out of every 
dollar earned 
save twenty- 
five cents” 
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sees all about him examples of husbandry. The bees, the 
ants and the squirrels all provide carefully for a rainy day. 
Man alone violates this natural instinct, and he violates it 
more generally in the luxurious life of the city than in the 
plainer and simpler life of the country. 


Avoid the A man should at no time spend more 
Barbarism than is necessary for decent living. 
Extreme luxury and lavishness are signs, 
of Luxury not of cultivation, but of barbarism. 
Their existence sets a very vicious exam- 
ple. It is because they see on all hands such an extreme 


waste of money that the youth who grow up in cities go into 
the world with perverted ideas. They want to dress beyond 
their means, eat beyond their means and live in houses that 
are beyond their means. 

No matter how fast a man may make money, he owes it to 
society as well as to himself to be economical. He should 
always make all the money he can in an honest, legitimate 
way, and save all he can. Heshould try to live not for him- 
self alone, but for others. He should manage to give away 
something to charity. If his income is so limited that he 
can afford only ten cents a week for charity, let him give 
that ten cents. Besides doing good to others, he will stimu- 
late himself and help his own character. 

Nothing is more harmful and nothing is sillier than the 
endeavor to emulate others in the spending of money or in 
extravagant living. The young man working at a desk 
wants the most stylish cut of clothing and the most expensive 
pleasures, simply because his neighbor indulges in these 
extravagant fancies. He is not strong-willed enough to 
resist, and of course that leads to inevitable ruin. 

-I[am no prophet, but I venture to assert that any young 
man who will live up to the following set of rules will get more 
genuine happiness out of life than his neighbor who violates 
them. I will also prophesy that he will inevitably win suc- 
cess. Not, necessarily, such success as will lift him above 
the seventy-five million people in this country, but moderate, 
comfortable success. 


Follow These Out of every dollar earned save twenty- 

Rules of Life five cents. Save seventy-five cents if you 
can, but never less than twenty-five. 

for Success Get up at a regular hour every morn- 


ing, and work until the things that are 
before you are finished. Don’t drop what you have in hand 
because it is five o’clock. 
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Be honest; always have the courage to tell the truth. 
Don’t depend on others. Even if you havea rich father, 
strike out for yourself. 

Cultivate independence at the very outset. 

Learn the value of money. Realize that it stands, when 
honestly made, as the monument to your value as a citizen. 

Be jealous of your civic rights. Take a wholesome inter- 
est in public affairs, but do not let politics, or anything else, 
interfere with the rigid administration of your private duties. 
The State is made up of individuals. 

Be clean and decent. Don’t do anything that you would 
be ashamed to discuss with your mother. 

Don’t gamble. 

Be circumspect in your amusements. 

In connection with amusements, I have never been able to 
understand why the young men of to-day deem the theatre 
an absolute essential in seeking diversion. After all is said 
and done, the theatre, even at its best, is neither so elevat- 
ing, nor so instructive, nor so satisfactory as a great many 
other avenues of pleasure. An evening with a good book is, 
or ought to be, more satisfying to the young man of brains 
than an evening in a hall where a lot of make-believe charac- 
ters are strutting up and down the stage, like children at a 
masquerade. When the human race reaches its highest men- 
tal development there will probably be no theatres. The 
people will then require neither stage settings nor actors to 
interpret the writings of their poets, scholars and story- 
tellers. But that time is probably still far away. Mean- 
while, it behooves the young man to get all the satisfaction 
that he can out of books rather than out of theatres. It is 
less costly, and from any standpoint more desirable. 

Every young man who wishes to succeed should study care- 
fully the human race. There is even more instruction in the 
people who are about us than in the books that lie on shelves. 
All we want is the faculty to read the people as we read the 
books. And this faculty may, with patience and persever- 
ance, be cultivated with reasonable certainty. 

Few things so well equip a man for competition with his 
fellows as a thorough knowledge of human nature. It will 
teach him that men are not bad, but weak. He need but 
avoid their weaknesses to avoid their failures. Not that a 
negative character is desirable. But as matters stand, even 
such a character is almost sufficient to insure a reasonable 
degree of success. But to make this success certain a posi- 
tive character is necessary. The young man must not only 
avoid the vice and weakness of his neighbors, but he must 
practice the virtues that they do not possess or do not give 
evidence of possessing. 


Join a Church At the very outset a young man ought to 


joina church. He ought to bear the bur- 
and Help to den of the church support to the full extent 
Support It of his ability. What this ability is he 


must judge for himself. As in charity, 
he should give a dime if he can give no more; and this dime, 
if it represents the full measure of what he can spare, is just 
as important as the dollar or the thousand dollars of the rich 
man. Communion with the church helps tremendously in 
building up a solid character. There will be met clean, 
wholesome men and women. Acquaintances will be formed 
that are helpful in every way. It is natural that the people 
of a church should take more interest in the success of one of 
their young communicants than they do in the success of an 
outsider. That is human nature, and human nature prevails 
in a church just as much as it does outside. The only differ- 
ence is, that the church human nature is cleaner. But unless 
a young man joins a church through conviction it is far better 
for him to remain away. If the utilitarian advantages are 
uppermost in his mind, if he has no true religion, church 
communion, instead of helping, will harm him. He may find 
success more easily, but not happiness. The man who joins 
a church simply because he can make something out of the 
connection is a hypocrite of the meanest stripe, and a hypo- 
crite is not only a very unhappy man, but he must also be 
the most contemptible being in the sight of the Lord. I can 
conceive of no more miserable existence than that which is 
led by a pretender. And the more carefully a boy realizes 
the hollowness of shams, religious and otherwise, the more 
placidly he will sleep of nights. The man who joins a 
church because it offers an easy short-cut to a competence 
will probably find some pretty unpleasant experiences in his 
way. There are sincere young men who may be deterred 
from joining a church from this very reason. They have not 
a sufficient religious conviction, or perhaps no religion at all. 
In such cases (always providing that he is honest and sin- 
cere) it will nevertheless benefit a young man to attend a 
church. With most of us religion has come as a matter of 
education. It is never too late to begin this education, and, 
as a purely ethical problem, it is a fine thing for a thinking 
young man to spend part of his Sunday in a place where 
he can hear good, instructive discourse on religious topics. 


A certain portion of every young man’s 
time ought to be given up to outdoor 
exercise. Most of the men who win 
riches and distinction in the great cities 
come from the country. They are farm- 
ers’ boys as a general thing. The free outdoor life they 
have led equips them with a physique that defies hard work 
and long hours. Boys raised in the cities have no such 
advantages. Consequently they cannot stand the physical 
strain that is thrown on every man who comes to the front. 
Of late years this fact is becoming better understood. The 
boys are going to gymnasiums in the evenings, where they 
can get a taste of active life. But even a gymnasium, to my 
mind, does not produce the same result that exercise in the 
open brings. No sickly lad can in these days hope for a 
place in the front ranks. The struggle is too fierce, too 
trying. 

The boy who will win must be prepared to work eighteen 


Always Keep 
in Training 
for Hard Work 
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or twenty hours a day, if necessary. He can do this only if 
he has taken such good care of his body that he is a good 
specimen of manhood. All the outdoor games that are com- 
ing. to the front of late are excellent things, especially for 
city boys. I don’t believe the advantage in the next genera- 
tion will be with the farmer’s boy so much as it has been in 
the past generation. Thanks to the better understanding of 
physical culture, the city boy now has excellent opportuni- 
ties for getting all the healthy sort of exercise that he needs. 
And he has, in addition, the advantage of being in close 
touch with his fellow-beings. He has also numberless 
opportunities for cultivating and improving his mind. This 
ought to give, and no doubt will give, the city boy a big start 
in the new century. In a measure, of course, this start is off- 
set by the fact that the farmer’s boy of to-day has advantages 
for securing education that were denied to his father. Every 
little settlement now aspires to its college or high school, and 
the courses are so arranged that a farmer’s boy may still do 
a good day’s work and yet find time for acquiring an educa- 
tion. When all other means fail, we have the correspond- 
ence schools, which, when honestly conducted, as most of 
them presumably are, are a boon to the ambitious boy who 
lives hundreds of miles away from the nearest institutions 
where he could hope for higher education. 


Approach a But extreme care should be taken in this 
. matter of higher education. It is some- 
save Pinel times doubtful whether, in our great 


endeavor to educate all boys beyond the 
measure known to their forefathers, we 
are not overdoing it in some places. The boy who reaches 
fifteen or sixteen should very carefully consider, and his 
parents should consider for him, whether or not he is fitted 
for higher education. With many of us, in fact, most of us, 
I believe it would be better if we were turned into the active 
work of the world at fifteen or sixteen. There are not very 
many brains where there is room, after that age, for a mass 
of general knowledge and at the same time a thorough stock 
of that special knowledge which, as matters are shaping 
themselves industrially, will be more and more required. 
As in law and in medicine, so in the industries of the world, 
work is falling into specialties. The specialist will be the 
important man in the future. At sixteen it is not too early 
to adopt a specialty and to work up to it thoroughly. 

A college course means four years spent in acquiring gen- 
eral education, which may or may not be useful hereafter. I 
believe that every young man ought to know everything that 
he can. But where he has to make his way in the world he 
wants to exercise great care, and his guardians want to be 
careful for him, lest he put four or five years in building up 
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The Little 
Feller’s 


StocKin’ 
By 


Joe Lincoln 





H, IT’S Christmas Eve, and moon- 
light, and the Christmas air 
is chill, 

And the frosty Christmas holly shines 
and sparkles on the hill, 

And the Christmas sleigh-bells jingle, 
and the Christmas laughter 
rings, 

As the last stray shoppers hurry, 
takin’ home the Christmas things; 

And up yonder in the attic there’s a 
little trundle bed 

Where there’s Christmas dreams 
a-dancin’ through a sleepy, curly 
head, 

And it’s *‘ Merry Christmas,’’ Mary, 
once agin fer me and you, 

With the little feller’s stockin’ hangin’ 
up beside the flue. 


wT ISN'T silk, that little stockin’, and it isn’t 
. much fer show, 

And the darns are pretty plenty round about the 
heel and toe, 

And it’s color’s kinder faded, and it’s sorter worn 
and old, 

But it reelly is surprisin’ whata lot of love "twill hold; 

And the little hand that hung it by the chimbly 
there along 

Has a grip upon our heartstrings that is mighty 
firm and strong; 

So old Santy don’t forgit it, though it isn’t fine and 
new, 

That plain little worsted stockin’ hangin’ up beside 
the flue. 
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a mental structure that will prove useless. It seems to me 
that too many young men are to-day crowding into colleges. 
Many of these would be better off, and the world would be 
better off, if they should go to work instead. The college 
graduate will probably find himself handicapped when at 
twenty-one or twenty-two he goes into business in competi- 
tion with men of his own age who have been at work since 
sixteen or seventeen. Therefore, there should be careful 
thought on the part of young men, after they have finished 
their common-school education, about their future course. 

But whether in college or in business, whether the young 
man is making three dollars a week or three dollars an hour, 
he should make it the fundamental business of his life to see 
that a large part of his salary is saved. To spend ten thou- 
sand dollars a year no doubt is a delightful sensation to a 
young man, but if he is only making ten thousand the delight 
of spending it will sooner or later be dearly paid for. In the 
end, the man who makes a thousand and saves two hundred 
and fifty will get vastly more out of life. 
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Deep-Water Superstitions 


ISHERMEN think certain articles of personal property or 
‘ apparel to be ‘‘ Jonahs.’’ A man carrying a black valise, 
or wearing white woolen stockings or blue mittens, would find 
much difficulty in shipping on board a Gloucester vessel. The 
almost universal use of white mittens is largely due to this 
prejudice. The black valise. is simply impossible. Some 
fishermen think that it is a ‘‘Jonah ’’ to make toy boats on board 
a vessel ; others that a fiddle or a checker-board is a ‘‘ Jonah,’’ 
and others that it is a ‘‘ Jonah’’ to leave a bucket half full of 
water ondeck. Someskippers imagine that it is a ‘‘ Jonah’’ to 
keep the vessel’s decks clean when on the fishing-grounds. 
Since the United States Fish Commission has been sending 
out collecting tanks full of alcohol on some boats it has come 
to be regarded by many fishermen as a matter of good luck to 
have one of these on board. One of the most successful 
Gloucester captains went on a voyage without the tank which 
he had been accustomed to carry and the trip proved a failure. 
On his return he came to the headquarters of the Commission 
and begged for a tank, saying that on no account would he go 
again to the fishing-ground without collecting materials on 
board. Among other superstitions is one that forbids fishermen 
to have their hair cut except when the moon is increasing in 
size. A man who has wounded his finger with a hook will 
immediately stick the latter into a piece of pine wood, think- 
ing thus to hasten the cure of his hurt. In dressing codfish 
some fishermen always save the largest fish to dress last. 


DRAWN BY FANNY Y. CORY 


ANP the crops may fail, and leave us with our plans 
all gone ter smash, 

And the mortgage may hang heavy, and the bills use 
up the cash, , 

But whenever comes the season, jest so long’s we’ve 
got a dime, 

There’ll be somethin’ in that stockin’—won’t there, 
Mary ?—every time. 

And if, in amongst our sunshine, there’s a shower er 
two of rain, 

Why, we’ll face it bravely smilin’, and we'll try not 
ter complain 

Long as Christmas comes and finds us here together, 
me and you, 

With the little feller’s stockin’ hangin’ up beside the flue. 


The Diary of a Harvard Freshman 


THE SATURDAY EVENING 


By Charles Macomb Flandrau 


THOMAS IN STRAITS 

F COURSE I went to the dinner—and what is more, 
QO I arrived almost on time. I can’t give myself any 
particular credit for this achievement, however, as it 
was luck, pure and simple, that got me there. There is no 
doubt about it, I am marvelously lucky; I seem to have a 
knack of falling on my feet, and although Duggie has taken 
to worrying about my ‘“‘shiftlessness’’ (as he is pleased to 
call it) in money matters, and the calmness with which I 
regard the approaching examinations and the academic side 
of college in general, I have a feeling that everything will 

come out all right somehow. 

It would sound heartless, I suppose, to speak as if I 
thought it fortunate that Jerry Brooks had been stricken with 
appendicitis just in time to get me into the dinner, if it 
weren’t for the fact that he is recovering so splendidly. (I 
went up tothe hospital this afternoon to inquire.) But under 
the circumstances it is hard not to look upon his sudden seiz- 
ure rather cheerfully —as I know he will enjoy hearing about 
it when he is well enough to see people. I was in despair 
that evening when his roommate came clattering up our tin 
steps and pounded on Berrisford’s door; but the instant I ran 
into the hall and saw him my heart gave a great throb of 
hope. He had his dress clothes on; but he didn’t look in the 
least like a person on the way to dine in town—and I felt 
with indescribable relief that, if this were the case, I could 
have his coat. 

‘‘Isn’t Berrisford here? Has he gone ?’’ he exclaimed 
excitedly. (I had never seen him before —although I knew 
his chum, Brooks, slightly.) ‘‘ We were going to dine at 
the same house in town, but my roommate, Jerry Brooks, got 
sick just as I was starting and I can’t go, and two doctors 
have taken him up to the hospital, and the Hemingtons 
haven’t a telephone, and I thought I’d let Berrisford know, 
for, of course shi 

Well, his coat didn’t fit me in a way to make a tailor 
expire with envy exactly, but I was mighty glad to get it— 
and anyhow, I think people are inclined to take a dress-suit 
for granted. Berrisford attached no importance whatever to 
the fact that his beast had ruined my coat, but merely said 
reproachfully: ‘‘I hope you let him have the pieces to play 
with; he’ll be so lonely this evening with no one in the house 
except Mrs. Chester.’’ 

I have mentioned the fact that of late Duggie has given 
intimations of having me ‘‘on his mind.’’ Of course when 
a man like Duggie finds time to care one way or the other 
about what he thinks you ought to do, it’s a great honor. 
He is the busiest, hardest worked and most influential per- 
son I ever knew. He belongs to no end of clubs, and besides 
being captain of the team he’s at the head of a lot of other 
college things. Almost every day there’s a reporter or two 
lying in wait for him out here to ask about the team, and 
whether he approves of the athletic committee’s latest man- 
date, and what he thinks about all sorts of things in regard 
to which he hasn’t any opinion whatever—and wouldn’t 
express it even if he had. Besides all this he manages in 
some way to study awfully hard and to get high marks in 
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“ What time is it, Tommy ? 
i'm afraid I’m slow” 





everything he takes. Furthermore, he’s in training most of 
the year, and just now he has to go to bed every night except 
Saturday at half-past nine or ten. He’s almost always 
amiable and kind to people, and I think he’s great. I can’t 
help liking the fact that he drops into my room and sits 
down and talks the way he does. Some of the fellows at our 
table found him there the other day and were scared to 
death. But at the same time I have a feeling that he doesn’t 
think Berrisford and I are just what we ought to be. As if 
people could be different from the way they’re made! I 
know that sometimes he would like to say things that, after 
all, he never quite does. 

Of Berrisford, I’m sure, he doesn’t approve at all. I don’t, 
of course, believe for a moment that he was anything but 
amused at the way Berrisford conjugated the French verb for 
him the other day; but as it is the sort of thing that Berri 
takes an uncontrollable joy in doing, I think Duggie has an 
idea that he isn’t good for anything else. 

Duggie —I can’t imagine why —has never studied French 
until this year. He enrolled in a class only a week or so 
ago, and though it’s merely an extra course with him and he 
could get his degree just as easily without it, he goes at it as 
if it were all-important. Berrisford knows French as well 
as he knows English, and volunteered to help him with his 
exercises. The other afternoon Duggie ran into Berri’s room 
and said: ‘‘I’ve an idea that we’re going to have ‘je suis 
bon’ in French to-day; I wish you would write out a few 
tenses for me so I can learn them on the way over —I simply 
haven’t had a minute to myself for two days.’’ Naturally 
Berrisford seemed delighted to help him, and gravely wrote 
something on a piece of paper that Duggie carried off just as 
the bell was ringing. When he got into the Yard and slowed 
up to look at it, this is what he found: 

Je suis bon 

Tu es bones 

Tl est beans 

Nous sommes bonbons 
Vous étes bonbonnieres 
Ils sont bon-ton. 


Of course he didn’t actually care; but I don’t think the 
incident helped in Duggie’s opinion to throw any very daz- 
zling light on Berrisford’s really serious qualities. Duggie 
regarded it, I’m sure, as about on a par with the way we get 
out of sitting through our history lecture. 

One day when the dreamy old gentleman who conducts the 
history course was trying to prove that Charlemagne either 
was or wasn’t surprised (I’ve forgotten which) when the 
Pope suddenly produced a‘crown and stuck it on his head, 
a ripple of mirth swept gently across the room, very much as 
a light breeze ruffles the surface of a wheat field. Noone 
laughed out loud; but when between three and four hundred 
men all smile at once it makes a curious little disturbance I 
can’t quite describe. The old gentleman looked up from his 
notes, took off his spectacles, chose one of the other pairs 
lying on the desk in front of him (he has three or four kinds 
that he uses for different distances) and inspected the room. 
But by the time he had got himself properly focused there 
was nothing to see; the fellow who had made every one gig- 
gle by climbing out of the window and down the fire-escape 
was probably a block away. So, after a troubled, inquiring 
look from side to side the dear old man changed his specta- 
cles again and went on with the lecture. 

Now, although it had never occurred to any one to crawl 
down the fire-escape until that day, every one in our part of 
the room has become infatuated with the idea, and three 
times a week—shortly after half-past two—there is a con- 
tinuous stream of men backing out the window, down the 
iron ladder and into the Yard. In fact, the struggle to 
escape became so universal and there were so many scraps at 
the window and in mid-air on the way down over who should 
go first, that Berrisford evolved the idea of distributing num- 
bers the way they do in barber shops on Saturday afternoon 
when everybody in the world becomes inspired with the desire 
to be shaved at the same time. It works beautifully; but of 
late the undertaking is attended by considerable risk. 

At first Professor Kinde stopped lecturing and fumbled for 
his other spectacles only when he heard the class titter; I 
don’t believe he in the least knew what was going on. But 
recently he has become extremely foxy. Although he hasn’t 
spoken of the matter, he realizes what is happening, and I 
think the ambition of his declining years is to catch some- 
body in the act of darting toward the window. At irregular 
intervals now, throughout his lectures, he—apropos of noth- 
ing—drops his notes, seizes a fresh pair of spectacles, makes 
a lightning change, and then peeks craftily about the room 
while the class tries hard not to hurt his feelings by laughing. 
Then, disappointed, but with an air of ‘‘ I’ll-surely-strike-it- 
right-next-time,’’ he changes back again and continues. The 
lectures have become so exciting and fragmentary that 
Berrisford and I are torn with the conflicting desires to stay 
and see what happens and to get out into the wonderful 
autumn weather. Usually, however, we leave, and the last 
time, just as I was preparing to drop to the ground, Duggie 
strode in sight. Berrisford, half-way down, happened to 
glance over his shoulder. When he saw Duggie he swung 
around, struck an Alexandre Dumas attitude and exclaimed 
dramatically : 

“* Sire, we have liberated the prisoners, cut away the port- 
cullis and fired the powder magazine. Is’t well?’’ Duggie 
laughed. ; 

‘“Powder magazines aren’t the only things that get fired 
around these parts, monsieur,’’ he answered as he passed on. 

Now, there was nothing disagreeable either in the remark or 
the way Duggie made it; he seemed perfectly good-natured, 
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and, although in a great hurry, very much amused. But, 
somehow, it wasn’t quite as if any one else had said it. I 
don’t know what ‘“‘ reading between the lines”’ is called 
when there aren’t any lines to read between; but anyhow 
that’s what I couldn’t help doing. Duggie’s little thrust was 
made at Berri—but it was intended for me. And that’s 
what I mean when I say Duggie has meon his mind. He 
would have Berri there, too, if he liked him: but he doesn’t. 
I think he firmly believes that he regards us both with the 
utmost impartiality; yet I know (this is recorded in all mod- 
esty, merely as a fact) that he likes me, and that for poor 
Berri he has no use at all. Berrisford is tactless; he had no 
business, for instance, to tell Duggie about the watch. 

One Saturday morning when Berrisford had finished his 
lectures for the day, and I found that a cut was to be given 
in my last one, we strolled along Massachusetts Avenue, 
without really meaning to go anywhere, until we came to the 
bridge across the Back Bay. We leaned over the rail a while 
and watched the tide clutching viciously at the piers as it 
swirled out, and then, farther up, I noticed a flock of ducks 
paddling about in a most delightful little mud-hole left by 
the falling tide. 

**T could hit one of those birdies if I had a shotgun,’’ I 
said, closing one eye. (It just shows what a trivial remark 
may sometimes lead one into. ) 

** Tt wouldn’t do you any good,’’ Berrisford yawned; ‘‘ yon 
couldn’t get it.’’ 

‘TI don’t see why not. I could borrow a boat from the 
Humane Society and row out,’’ I answered, rather irritated 
by Berrisford’s languid skepticism. 

‘* Well, what on earth would you do with the poor little 
beast after you did get him?”’ he pursued. 

‘“ What do you suppose?’’ Iexclaimed. ‘‘ What do people 
usually do when they shoot a duck?”’ 

‘*T think they usually say that they really hit two, but that 
the other one managed to crawl into a dense patch of wild 
rice growing near by,’’ Berrisford answered. 

‘*T should have it cooked and then I'd eat it,’’ I said, 
ignoring his remark. 

‘What an extremely piggish performance. There would 
not be enough for any one but yourself. I would much 
rather go into town with somebody and have one apiece at 
the Touraine.’’ 

“Oh, Berrisford,’’ I murmured; ‘“‘ this is so sudden!’’ 

When we reached the other side of the bridge we got ona 
passing car, and after we sat down Berrisford said: ‘‘ You'll 
have to pay for me; I haven’t any money either here or in 
Cambridge.’’ As I had just eight cents in the world and 
had taken it for granted that Berri was going to pay for me— 
we jumped out before the conductor came around, and 
resumed our walk. 

‘* If you haven’t any money and I haven’t any money, I’m 
inclined to think the ducks will not fly well to-day,’’ | 
mused; for the last time we had been to the Touraine the 
head waiter —a most tiresome person—told me we couldn’t 
charge anything more there until we paid our bills. 

‘‘T suppose you would just sit on the curbstone and starve,”’ 
Berrisford sniffed. And as we walked along I saw that he 
had some kind of a plan. He took me through one of the 
queer little alleys with which Boston is honeycombed and out 
into a noisy, narrow, foreign-looking street lined with shabby 
second-hand stores and snuffy restaurants — the kind that have 
red tablecloths. At first I thought it was Berri’s intention to 
get luncheon in one of these places—although I didn’t see 
how even he could manage it very well on eight cents. 
However, I asked no questions. Suddenly he stopped and 
took off his sleeve-links. Then we walked on a few steps 
and went into a pawnbroker’s. 
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It sounds absurd, but when I discovered what Berrisford 
was about to do I felt curiously excited and embarrassed. 
Of course I knew that lots of people pawn things, but I had 
never seen it done before, and like most of the things you can 
think about and read about in cold blood, I found that it 
made my heart beat a good deal faster actually to do it. In 
fact, I didn’t care to do it at all, and told Berrisford so in an 
undertone; but he said: 

‘Why not? There’s nothing wrong in it. You own 
something more or less valuable and you happen for the 
moment to need something else; why shouldn’t you exchange 
them? If the soiled vampire who runs this place (what’s 
become of him, anyhow?) would give me two small roasted 
ducks and some bread and butter and currant jelly and two 
little cups of coffee and a waiter to serve them, and a 
medizval banquet hall to eat them in, and a perfectly awful 
orchestra behind a thicket cf imitation palm trees to play 
Hungarian rhapsodies while we ate— instead of five dollars 
and a half, I should be just as well pleased; because it will 
amount to about the same thing in the end.’’ 

Just then the proprietor of the shop emerged from behind a 
mound of trousers and overcoats and shuffled toward us very 
unwillingly, it seemed to me. But Berrisford said he was 
always like that. 

‘You can’t expect a display of pleasing emotions for a 
paltry five per cent. a month,’’ Berrisford whispered in my 
ear. I don’t think, however, that the pawnbroker could have 
looked pleasant no matter what: per cent. he got. He took 
Berri’s beautiful sleeve-links (they’re made of four antique 
Japanese gold pieces), went into a sort of glass cage built 
around a high desk and a safe, and did all sorts of queer 
things to them. He scratched the under side of two of the 
coins with a small file; then he dabbed some kind of a liquid 
that he got out of a tiny bottle on the rough places and exam- 
ined them through one of those inane spool things that 
jewelers hang on their eyeballs just before teliing you 
that you've busted your mainspring. Next 
he weighed them in a pair of scales that 
he fished out of a drawer in the desk, and 
finally he held up his claw of a hand with all 
the fingers distended, for us to inspect 
through the glass. 

‘Why, you dreadful old man!”’ Berrisford 
exclaimed indignantly. ‘‘ You gave me five 
and a half last time. I wouldn’t think of 
taking less.’’ 

For a moment I supposed that the game 
was up and we'd have to walk all the way 
back to Cambridge and be too late for 
luncheon when we got there; for Berrisford 
took his sleeve-links and strolled over to the 
door, saying in a loud voice: 

‘*Come on, Tommy; there’s a better one 
across the street.’’ But just as we were 
leaving, ‘‘ the soiled vampire’’ made a gut- 
tural sound that Berrisford seemed to under- 
stand, and we went back and got the amount 
Berri considered himself entitled to. 

‘* The quality of mercy is a little strained 
this morning,’’ he said when Mr. Hirsch 
went into the glass cage again to make out 
the ticket. I always. had an idea that a 





The Ghostly 
Christmas Dance 





*TWUZ Chris’mus in de cabins, wid de 
fire blazin’ bright: 

De win’ it shuck de shutters, made a riffle 
at de light, 

A-whirlin’ all de snowflakes f’um de man- 
sions in de skies ; 

En de sparks flewed up de chimbly lak a 
hunderd fireflies. 


DE HILLS wuz lookin’ skeery —kase dey 
dress up all in white, 

Lak ghosts come f’um de graveya’d fer a 
frolic Chris’mus night. 

En dat win’! He whistle lively: den he 
make his sighs an’ moans ; 

Whar’ de tall trees look lak skelintons a- 
stretchin’ er der bones! 


*TWUZ Chris’mus in de cabins, in de valley, on de 
hill, 

En de darkies —dey wuz dancin’ in de quadrille, fit ter kill! 

Dey come right down ter business w’en dey hearn de 
fiddle sing ; 

Dey give de double-shuffle, en dey cut de pigeon-wing! 


LL er ’em, ’cept Br’er Williams: he wuz pious as 
could be, 
En he ’low: ‘** Dey ain’t no dancin’ on de Chris’mus 
night fer me; 
I jine de chu’ch, good people, en I put dem t’ings away: 
You des can’t dance ter glory, so I'll stay ter home en 
pray!’’ 
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pawn ticket was a piece of blue cardboard —something like a 
return theatre ticket. But it isn’t, at all. It’s simply a thin 
slip of paper resembling a check — only smaller. 

Well, we had a delightful luncheon. After luncheon 
we thought of going to a matinée and sitting in the gallery, 
but Berri all at once exclaimed, as if the idea were a sort of 
inspiration. 

**T’ll tell you what we’ll do; let’s economize. I’ve always 
wanted to; they say you can be awfully nice and contented 
if you never spend a cent, but just think noble thoughts,’’ 

‘““We might go and look at the pictures in the Public 
Library and then cross over to the Art Museum,’’ I suggested. 
‘It’s free on Saturdays, you know.’’ Berri thought that 
would be charming, so we walked up Boylston Street to 
Copley Square. 

Berrisford didn’t care much for the Puvis de Chavannes 
pictures in the library —that is, after he found out that they 
were as finished as they were ever going to be. At first he 
was inclined to think them rather promising, and said that 
by the time they got the second and third coats of paint on 
they would no doubt do very: nicely. 

‘* But the artist is dead,’’ I explained. 
always painted like that.’ 

‘* Why didn’t some one speak to him about it?’’ said Berri. 

‘* There wouldn’t have been any use; he painted that way 
on purpose. It was his style —his individuality,’’ I said. 

** Do you like it?’’ he suddenly demanded. He was look- 
ing at me very intently, and I didn’t know just what to say; 
for although I’ve gone to see the pictures several times it 
never occurred to me to ask myself whether I really liked 
them or not. I supposed—as every one says they are so 
fine —that I did. 

**T don’t mean do you know how much they cost, or what 
people say about them in the backs of magazines when they 
were first put up. What I want to know is— Does looking 


‘** And anyhow, he 


at them give you great pleasure? ’’ 





HE SOT down by de fireplace (he feelin’ lonesome, too!) 
De win’ knocked at de winder—ax Br’er Williams, 
“Who is you-oo?”’ 
En Br’er Williams don’t make answer, kase he much in 
fear en doubt; 
Den de win’ come down de chimbly en blow de fire out! 


N NO sooner out dan—people! dar wuz trouble in de 
place : 
So dark he couldn’t ’stinguish er his two han’s fo’ his 
face! 
En he holler, ‘‘ Lawd have mussy!’’ De win’ he howl 
lak sin, 
De cabin do’ flewed open en—de ghosts come trompin’ in. 
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‘‘T think they’re simply preposterous,’’ I said; and then 
we went outdoors again and over to the Art Museum. 

We spent the rest of the afterndon there, sitting in front of 
a painting by Turner called The Slave Ship, and listening to 
what the people who passed by said about it. I didn’t think 
there was very much to it—it’s merely some small, dark 
brown legs in a storm at sea with a fire burning. But the 
people who came to look at it murmured all sorts of things 
in low, sad voices, and several of them read long extracts 
from a book that Berri said was by Ruskin. When I asked 
him how he knew, he answered that it couldn’t well be by 
any one else. (A great many people say that Berri’s a fool, 
but I think he knows an awful lot. ) 

It makes one tired and hungry to criticise pictures all after- 
noon, and when we left the gallery Berri sat down on the 
steps and said he could never walk all the way to Cambridge 
in his exhausted condition ; so once more we found ourselves 
confronted by famine. 

Now, if.mamma were only here I know I could explain 
everything to her, and she wouldn’t think me so lacking in 
respect for my ancestors—so utterly lost—as she evidently 
does. But until she gets my letter (and perhaps even after- 
ward) she will be unhappy over the crude, unqualified fact 
that I pawned my watch. 

It belonged to my great-grandfather and is a fine old thing 
with a wreath of gold and platinum roses on its round gold 
face. I got twenty-five dollars on it. Nobody but Berri 
would have known, and there wouldn’t have been the least 
fuss if Uncle Peter hadn’t come to town. 

He was in Boston on business and appeared in my room 
one afternoon a few days afterward. I was ever so glad to 
see somebody from home, and I introduced him to Berri, 
who helped me show him the gym and Soldiers’ Field and 
the glass flowers and pretty much everything open to visitors. 
He had a lovely time and asked us to dinner in the evening. 

We had a pleasant dinner—only Uncle Peter kept glancing 
at his watch every few minutes (he was leav- 
ing on an early train). Finally he said: 
‘What time is it, Tommy? I’m afraid I’m 
slow.’’ 

From force of habit I felt for my watch, 
and then, I suppose, I must have looked 
queer, for Berrisford began to chuckle, and 
Uncle Peter, after a moment of mystifica- 
tion, jumped hastily to a conclusion that, I 
am sorry to say, happened to be correct. He 
rubbed it in all through dinner and on the 
way to the station, and I suppose when he 
reached home he told mamma the first thing. 
For the evening of the day he arrived I got 
a telegram from mamma that said: ‘‘ Redeem 
watch immediately. Keep this from your 
father; it would kill him.’ 

Of course Berri had to elaborate the thing 
in his best style and keep Duggie awake for 
half an hour while he told him about it. 

‘*T made it very graphic,’’ he said to me 
gloomily, ‘‘ but somehow or other it didn’t 
seem to take.”’ 

Editor’s Note— The fifth installment of The 


Diary of a Harvard Freshman will appear in 
The Saturday Evening Post for December 22. 





By Frank 
L. Stanton 








Bia! lined up fer a quadrille —each ol’ 
ha’nt tuck his stan’, 

A-feelin’ in de darkness fer his partner’s 
bony han’! 

En de one dat called de figgers sorter roll 
7em out in groans: 

De fiddler wuz a skelinton, en constant 
beat de bones ! 


R’ER Williams —he des holler: he sing 

out long en loud, 

Fall on his knees, a-shakin’ in de middle 
er de crowd! 

He mos’ shake bofe his shoes off, likewise 
his Chris’mus cloze, 

En w’en de win’ ax, ‘*Who is you ?”’ 
Br'er Williams say, ‘‘ Lawd knows !”’ 


E WIN’ wuz lak a trumpet, des a-blowin’ overhead, 
En Br’er Williams t’?ink dat Gabrul wuz a-wakin’ 
up de dead! 
En ez de ghosts whirl roun’ him he holler in his 
fright: 
“*Dey calls it Jedgment Day, but now it comin’ in de 
night!” 


EY foun’ him in de mawn’n’: his face wuz black befo’, 
But when dey hauled him ter de light it had on six 
coats mo’! 
Dey looked de cabin over —des projec’ked all erbout : — 
He wuz half-ways up de chimbly, wid his two foots stickin’ 
out! 
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The 1094 Other Meals 


|% SPITE of the good work which modern philanthropy is 

accomplishing, the old ideas still cling with a pertinacity 
that will last through many coming generations. A great 
Christmas dinner, in the minds of many, cancels the charity 
obligations of the entire year. If we send a turkey to a poor 
family for the holiday of holidays the fowl in our comfortable 
imaginations often repeats the miracle of the loaves and 
fishes, and multiplies itself so as to spread over the whole 
twelvemonth and keep the unfortunate household from 
hunger or ingratitude. 

Some bright person said not long ago that Dickens had 
done more harm to the human race than any other man who 
ever put pen to paper; not that he did it intentionally, for his 
motives were of the best, but that he intensified the impor- 
tance of holiday feeding and spontaneous almsgiving. Of 


course this is an exaggeration. Dickens put some heart into 


an inhuman world and stirred those emotions which, through 
the processes of evolution, are reaching something in the 
nature of systematic and essential philanthropy. 

It would be the greatest folly to disparage or minimize the 
real value of the Christmas generosity. For one day, at 
least, it makes the heart warmer by adding to the comfort 
and satisfaction of the material creature. ‘‘ The turnpike 
road to most people’s hearts, I find, lies through their mouths, 
or I mistake mankind,’’ said Wolcott. And thus on 
Christmas the hearts are reached. The poor feel better 
because they have something better to eat, and the rich feel 
better because they have helped them to get it. It is the one 
day of the year when the masses and the classes approach 
nearer each other in rejoicing, even though they come from 
opposite directions to the common line. 

There are investigating persons and pseudo-scientists who 
assert that a person can live well on two meals a day, but all 
the theories they may propound between now and the millen- 
nium will hardly upset the common experience of mankind 
that three is the better number. It is not a question of specu- 
lation, not a matter of experiment, but the verdict of long 
experience recorded by the upward progress of the human 
race. Thus each year each individual requires 1095 meals, 
or on leap years 1098. This does not include the lunches 
between meals or the comfortable bite before retiring for the 
night. Our modern equipments have fully recognized the 
increasingly short intervals between the demands for food. 
On the trans-Atlantic liners five feedings a day are provided 
for. In the big hotels the meal hours are practically con- 
tinuous, and many of the guests eat regularly four times a 
day. But for the average person in these modern times three 
meals is the rule. 

Several hundred years ago Sir Walter Raleigh made the 
definition which will always exist. He said: ‘‘ The differ- 
ence between a rich man and a poor mantis this— the former 
eats when he pleases and the latter when he can get it.’’ In 
the natural course of things the poor will be always more or 
less at the mercy of the rich, and while civilization is doing 
great things for us, building glorious monuments in art and 
industry, and increasing almost incredibly the luxuries and 
conveniences of life, at the same time it is multiplying the 
poor. Every trust that wrings its millions from the public 
and builds mansions and private yachts, at the same time 
increases the number of hovels and tenements. Millionaires 
spring up over night, but all the time workmen are busy con- 
structing public institutions for the dependents of the State. 

Poverty is always hard, but the most awful type of it is 
that of which millions are victims—the lot of those who 
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work and get barely enough to keep body and soul together. 
Most of them get a Christmas dinner, but the other 1094 
meals know neither turkey nor dessert. It is the gradual 
improvement of these that is the problem in the religion and 
humanity of the day. The safety and the true progress of 
any nation are not found in the prosperity of the few, but in 
the soundness and the happiness of the many, and it is hard 
to be either sound or happy on one good meal a year. 


i) 


Here is a way to bust the trusts —make them pay 
Jor all the Christmas presents. 


7X] 
The Work Cut Out fur Congress 


YNGRESS meets this month, spends a few days in shak- 

ing hands and gossiping over the late election, and 

then, wearied of its strenuous life, takes a three weeks’ vaca- 
tion over the Christmas holidays. 

It seems somewhat strange that between four and five hun- 
dred statesmen should gather from all parts of this great 
country for so brief a time, but then the hardship is not 
very great. The Government is liberal, and pays well for 
their traveling, allowing a mileage of ten cents to each 
Senator and Representative. Furthermore, even Senators 
have been known to travel across the continent without con- 
tributing very materially to the wealth of either the railroads 
or the sleeping-car company. Indeed, some years ago a 
Congressman with a peculiar conscience earned a unique 
reputation by declining to accept free transportation. , 

It is impossible to get a big machine like Congress running 
regularly in a few days, and with Christmas looming upon 
the horizon. The meeting on the first Monday in December 
is a precedent,'and although we claim to be the most pro- 
gressive of all peoples and nations, precedent,every year gets 
a firmer hold upon us and our ways. 

The present Congress ends on the fourth of next March. 
After its recess it will come together again early in January, 
and thus will have nearly two months in which to complete 
its career. There are big questions for its consideration, but 
whether or not there will be final action on them is doubtful. 
The Nicaraguan Canal bill is still on the files, and pressure 
within and without will be made to get it through. So far 
it has had an arduous experience, and its future is still a 
problem. 

In many respects the most important measure is‘ the bill 
for the reorganization of the army. There is no doubt what- 
ever that the country is now committed to-a large army. 
The Administration is calling for 106,000 troops, and more 
may be needed before all the necessary work in the 
Philippines and in China is accomplished. To handle sucha 
body of men the present army machine is entirely inade- 
quate. It must be radically reformed. All the best judges 
are agreed upon the necessity, but they are not one upon the 
best way to accomplish it, or the ultimate plan to be adopted. 
In the several bills are radical differences, although they have 
been largely merged in the measure which the Administration 
favors. 

Then the Ship Subsidy bill, on no less authority than that 
of its main promoter, Senator Hanna, will be pushed to the 
utmost in spite of the bad blows it received last spring. 
Back of it will be powerful influences—the shipping inter- 
ests and such Senators as Mr. Frye, whose name it bears, 
and Senator Hanna, who has made it his pet measure. 

Several treaties remain to be acted upon, and those will 
probably get prompt consideration. Then of course there 
are the innumerable minor bills, and finally the great appro- 
priation bills, carrying as they do more money than ever 
before. For instance, the naval estimates this year call for 
something like $87,000,000 —an unprecedented naval total in 
the history of this Government. 

At the end of the greatest war in the century, in 1866, the 
revenues of the Government reached over $500,000,000 in one 
year—a sum that was never exceeded until the last fiscal 
year, when the ordinary revenues aggregated $567,240, 482, 
which was $47,291,288 greater than the total of 1866, and an 
increase of $51,280,232 over the fiscal year of 1899. This 
enormous income has turned the. deficiency of 1899 into a 
handsome surplus in 1900. 

It is easy enough to spend money; it is difficult in these 
days of liberality to practice economy ; but in the face of such 
figures the people are showing a disposition to ask their 
Representatives to cut down a little, and especially to abolish 


‘some of the war taxes, which are not only unnecessarily 


onerous, but which in themselves are a constant inconveni- 
ence and in some respects a general nuisance. This is 
especially true of the stamp taxes—the taxes on checks, 
public documents and postal orders. If the present Congress 
should abolish a few of these, or all of them, it would deserve 
a better epitaph than the average national legislature receives 
after it ceases business on the fourth of March. 


cx 


Why should people want to discover the North 
Pole when they can ride in unheated street cars ? 


ws 
Doing the Impossible 


|* THE debasing of our words no term has suffered more 

than the poor old adjective ‘‘ impossible.’’ From stand- 
ing for that which in the nature of things cannot be, it has 
come to be applied to anything that requires the least depar- 
ture from the beaten path. Impossibilities rea/, and impossi- 
bilities so-called, are two very different matters. The sooner 
we learn this fact the faster we shall get ahead. 

The hotel-keeper at the summer resort tells you it is impos- 
sible to penetrate yonder forest. Inquire why and you learn 





that it will necessitate the loss of adinner. To his mind this 
is the final bar. The conservative father tells his son it js 
impossible to get a start in the city without a ‘‘ pull.”’ But 
the son takes his chance and finds that he merely had to 
begin a little lower, work a little harder and put up with a 
few inconveniences. 

Most of the great things of the world have been done in the 
face of the cry ‘‘ impossible.’’ To the minds of his generals 
Napoleon’s plan to cross the Alps was sheer madness. From 
a conventional standpoint the winning of American freedom 
was impossible, and so were nearly all the great deeds of his- 
tory that thrill us most. 

We find it impossible to walk around a park on a rainy 
night without overshoes, yet many an explorer has waded 
water and lain out-of-doors for weeks without catching cold. 
If our eating departs a hair’s breadth from the routine we see 
no hope of escape from dyspepsia and other ills. We were, 
some of us, incredulous when we heard that a college presi- 
dent had proven his ability to live on fifteen cents aday. Yet 
Thoreau lived for two years at the rate of twenty-seven cents 
a week. When General Fremont was crossing the plains it 
is recorded that his bill of fare for many days was “‘ roast 
mule, fried mule, deviled mule and —— mule.’’ Nansen 
and his lieutenant lived for a whole Arctic winter on bear 
meat, and had one bath each in half a teacupful of water; yet 
they came out well in the spring. 

All these things were impossibilities according to the 
usually accepted standards. Looking at them we learn that 
so-called impossibilities are not necessarily real ones. The 
real impossibility is something that cannot be. The conven- 
tional impossibility is something that requires a slight diver- 
gence from the beaten path.. When we are told that our aim 
is impossible, we will do well therefore to ask ourselves 
whether the term is used in the absolute or the conventional 
sense. Ten to one it will be in the latter, and nothing on 
earth is easier of accomplishment than most of these very 
same impossibilities so-called. 


as 


Uncle Sam is about the only man in the world 
who can go Christmas shopping without fear. 
His income is about two million dollars a day. 


eS] 
Unselfish Parents and Thankless Sons 


ARENTS are often surprised to find that their sacrifices 
for their children are not the means of evoking in them 
a love which is some sort of adequate return. Perhaps, if 
they should look back upon their own personal history, they 
would find that this is not a fault of any one generation, but 
common to all. We all got into the habit of accepting sacri- 
fices for our comfort and well-being as a matter of course; 
and we discover what rightly belongs to the relation of chil- 
dren and parents only when we look at it from the other side. 
No man really remembers his youth without discovering 
what a thankless son he was. 

Not that this poverty in gratitude is a necessary evil of 
human life. It grows out of a very natural mistake in the 
training of the child. It is constantly assumed that we love 
those who have done a great deal for us, when in truth it is 
those for whom we have done a great deal who become the 
objects of our love. If, therefore, you wish to make a child 
love you, make him do for you, teach him to think for you, 


_expect him to make sacrifices for you. When this is achieved 


without violence to his will’ his affection will attain its 
proper growth. 

It is a very common mistake to train a child in selfishness 
by a lavish outlay of care, while no return is expected from 
him. It is one of the ways in which a short-sighted love 
defeats itself, and produces exactly the opposite result from 
that which it looked for. Love, more than all other human 
emotions, needs the dry light of thought and experience to 
guide it to its right ends. The ancients were right in depict- 
ing it with a bandage about its eyes, because of the many 
mistakes it makes in seeking its object. 

Nor is it only the affections of the household which illus- 
trate this principle that love is learnt by doing. All the 
broader forms of devotion exhibit the same method. It is 
the people who have made the greatest sacrifices for their 
country who are the most patriotic in their devotion to her. 
A people who have never had to fight for their existence 
never value their land as do the Swiss, the Scotch, the 
Americans. 

And it is so within the narrower sphere of philanthropic 
effort. The man who gives his life to the elevation of the 
degraded or the succor of the impoverished probably began 
the work under the strain of an awakened conscience, with- 
out any special affection toward the objects of his activity. 
But as time went by he came to acquire a very direct 
and personal interest in those for whom he worked, and to 
feel for them the love which calls itself sympathy. He is 
also in danger of developing a subtle selfishness in the people 
for whom he works, as does a short-sighted parent. Hence 
it is that the wisest charity now demands that it shall set its 
objects at work, and help them to help themselves. Indeed, 
some of the most successful laborers in this field make it a 
principle never to associate their labors with gifts of any kind. 

The same law of loving those for whom we do things runs 
through the relations of the Divine love to humanity. God 
teaches us to love Him by setting us to work for Him. Some- 
times people are puzzled to know why He does not take 
things into His own hands, instead of seeming to leave the 
interests of His Kingdom to'the blunderings and the luke- 
warmness of mankind. But He ‘is keeping school for our 
benefit, and He would break it up if He were to dispense 
with us and our feeble efforts at His service, and do directly 
all that needs to be done. It is in the laboratory of work 
that love, either divine or human, comes to its rights. 
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SHOPPE 


The piquancy of that most pleasing 


of chafing dish delicacies — Welsh 
Rare-bit — is more delightful still 
when served right hot from the dish, 
spread upon Breniner’s Butter Wafers 
—a new, crisp, light and flaky wafer 
with a delicate seasoning of salt. 


BREMNER’S 
Butter Wafers 


are made by the bakers that bake 
the famous Uneeda products, and 
packed in the same air tight, moist- 
ure and dust proof package, bearing 
the In-er-seal trade mark design, 
which always insures freshness. At 
all grocers. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 
































THE SIDE WALLS 
With a Frieze elaborately decorated in Re- 
lief with Muralo gives charm to a room, 
specially if a similar design is properly 
carried out on the ceiling to harmonize. 


MURALO 


Mixes with Cold Water, is a sanitary and 
cementitious paint made in a variety of beau- 
tiful tints, inexpensive and unequalled for 
tinting or whitening walls and ceilings, or 
for decorating Bric-a-Brac, etc., in Relief. 

Write for booklet, ‘‘ Decorations in the 
Home,’’ which is free. 


Dept. S, THE MURALO CO. 
New Brighton, Borough of Richmond, N. Y. 


“Do Not Stammer” 


Hon. JOHN WANAMAKER, 
ex- Postmaster-General U. 





(who stammered forty years) 
before and after his cure. 
} He writes: “ He cured him- 
self, and I have seen a great 
many others whom he cured. 
I have confidence in his 
treatment.” 


Send fur new 67-pace book to 
the PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE, 
1033 G iladel- 


+» Phi 
re a. Established 16 years. 
in S. J . Founder and 





EDWIN 8. JOHNSTON 


Founder and President. 
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“Mizpah” Valve Nipples? 

WILL NOT COLLAPSE . 
And therefore prevent much colic. 
valve prevents a ng f toy 
collapse them, ‘The ribs inside prevent 
collapsing when the child bites them. 
lhe rim ts such that they cannot be Pe ag 
off the bottle. Sample Free by Mail. 
WALTER F. WARE, Piitsscpnin, Ts 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Real Lord Lansdowne 


A man rather below middle height, of 
dead-white complexion and Hebraic caste of 
countenance, with jet black mustachios and 


| an entirely bald head—such is the outward 


presentment of the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
ex-War Minister and new Foreign Secretary. 
At the first word he proves his quality, that 
of a high class but unpretending gentleman, 
a little ‘‘ French’’ in his manner, not strange 
in one whose mother was a French Countess, 
and whose early education was Parisian. 


| This is his best side; the old-world courtesy, 


the true politeness that shows ‘‘ keenest con- 
sideration for the feelings of others,’’ are his 
in the fullest sense; and in his own house, 
whether in the great Berkeley Square mansion 
(let during his Indian Viceroyalty to. Mr. W. 
W. Astor) or in the historic country one, 
Bowood, one of the finest residences in 
England, he is the niost courtly and hospita- 
ble of entertainers. 

He has gifts, great gifts, quick-witted 
insight, a well-balanced mind, a natural 
intelligence trained in varied and most 
responsive service to the State, yet his char- 
acter remains narrow; he has not shown 
much -breadth of view, either in the sense of 
proportion, in the estimate of his fellows, or 
in the conduct of official business. It has 
been complained that, both in India and in 
Pall Mall, he has too generally concentrated 
himself upon small and unimportant matters 
with the care and minuteness that are rather 
his faults than his virtues, while the great 
questions have gone neglected or unsolved. 
Allied with this is another defect, that of 
too readily yielding himself to the counsel and 
support of subordinates— some secretaries or 
lesser officials who enjoy his confidence when 
his great colleagues are kept at a distance. No 
statesman can achieve greatness who is handi- 
capped by such failings, and we need look 
for no remarkable feats of statesmanship in 
the new Foreign Secretary. But he will cer- 
tainly, after much anxious, painstaking self- 
communing, deal with external relations in a 
friendly, conciliatory spirit—guided still, 
and strengthened, by the trusty henchmen on 
whom he prefers to rely. 


The New Head of the War Office 


Mr. St. John Brodrick is younger. by ten 
years than Lord Lansdowne, and, being no 
more than five and forty, enjoys a very hale 
and vigorous personality. He has little of 
the suave blandness of his predecessor in 


| Pall Mall, and has clear, resolute views of his 


| influence felt at the War Office. 


own which he has never kept out of sight. 
He is self-reliant to the extent of cocksure- 
ness, strong-willed, with but little tenderness 
for those who differ from him or oppose him. 
Thus equipped, he is certain to make his 
He will 
import his personal vigor into the new 
administration and, whether for good or ill, 


| will bring about substantial change. 


S., knew Edwin S. Johnston | 





His manner of doing business, his short, 
incisive speech, his offhand, abrupt disposal 
of doubtful questions, have marred his popu- 
larity, and he has never been greatly liked 
by his military colleagues at army head- 
quarters. 

His experience has been considerable at 
the War Office; with a gap of a couple of years, 
when Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, he has held office in it almost con- 
tinuously since 1886, having been Financial 
Secretary (a post now abolished), where he 
learnt economic lessons which may bear evil 
fruit now that he is the head of the office and 
liberal expenditure is the essence of army 
reform. 

He is a cadet of the noble house of 
Midleton, and to the title of Viscount he 
will some day succeed, but the peerage is 
Irish, and he may, if he chooses, still retain 


-Montreal. 


‘managed Crimea. 





A some- 


his seat in the House of Commons. 
what serious deafness rather militates against 


Mr. Brodrick’s 
official life. 


Sir Wilfred Laurier’s Pluck 


Sir Wilfred Laurier, who has recently been 
returned to power in Canada with a big 
majority of Liberals 2t his back, is scarcely 
the steady campaigner of the Roosevelt or 
Bryan type, although he made a tour of the 


usefulness in debate or 


province of Ontario this year, and on one | 


| 


day, just previous to the elections, made | 


fifteen speeches from his special train. 
It was while in opposition that Sir Wilfred 
did his hardest campaign work, and, just 


previous to the elections of five years ago, he | 


made an average of three speeches a day. 
Senator Dandurand, who accompanied Sir 
Wilfred (who was then plain Mr. Laurier) 
on that tour, tells the following tale: 

** One day when Mr. Laurier was suffering 
from a frightful cold, but had made two 
speeches, he was nearly in a state of collapse. 
He was to be at St. Therese in the evening 
and, it being a joint meeting of Conservatives 
and Liberals, his best efforts were needed. 
We arrived’ at St. Therese at five in the 
evening, and, as I was busy with other 
things, I left Mr. Laurier to go up to his 
room and rest. I was away perhaps half an 
hour and, upon returning, I started to go up 
to see how he was getting along. I felt my 
way along the dark passageway leading to 
the stairs, and was about to go up, when I 
saw a dark mass crouched just to the right. 
It was our future great premier. He had 
dropped there exhausted. We got him into 
bed and called in a country doctor, and when 
eight o’clock came we had to carry him to 
the meeting. The Conservative speakers had 


their first say, and they flayed Mr. Laurier | 


and the Liberals unmercifully. 
sat there in a great fur coat, not moving a 
muscle. The minute his turn came, how- 
ever, he jumped up, threw off his coat and 
began to speak. It was one of the finest 
speeches of his life, and he carried the 
meeting by storm. He spoke with magnifi- 
cent vigor for over an hour, and when he was 
through fell back into our arms exhausted. 
Two days later—the day before the election 
—he appeared at Lachine, nine miles from 
His voice was gone, he could not 
say a word, but it needed only his presence 
and smiling bows to create the greatest 
enthusiasm among the audience.’’ 


General Wolseley Only a Stripling 


It is pleasant to come across old warriors 
who, having fought in many climes against 
many people, are still hale and hearty. The 
other day one of England’s veterans, Fiéld- 
Marshal Sir Frederick P. Haines, celebrated 


‘his eighty-first birthday, 


Just sixty-one years ago he began his 
career as a warrior, and fifty-five years ago 
he went through his first campaign, seeing 
most of the fighting that took place in the 
Sutlej campaign of 1845. Almost the first 
time he smelt powder he was desperately 
wounded. 

His next campaign was that in the Punjab 
in 1848-9, and later he fought through the ill- 
Twenty years later he 
was made Commander-in-Chief in India, and 
was specially thanked by Parliament for his 
tact and energy in the Afghanistan operations. 

The old warrior is hale and hearty and 
still has an opinion of his own. It is told of 
him that a dictum of Lord Wolseley’s was 
quoted against one of hisown. Sir Frederick 
rapped his cane on the floor and shouted: 

‘* Wolseley! Wolseley! A clever lad, I'll 
admit, but a mere stripling yet, sir, a mere 
stripling!’’ As Lord Wolseley is only sixty- 
seven, that settled it, of course. ~ 


Mr. Laurier | 
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=S, Thermometer 

A most appropriate 

Christmas 

Wedding 
or 


Birthday 
Present 





Can be sus- 
pended 


from chan- 








delier or 
bracket and 
read from 
any part of 
the room. 


Artistic 

in design, 
beautiful 
in finish, 
accurate in 
registration. 
From 
dealers gen- 
or 







erally 
will be sent se- 
curely packed by 


mail, postpaid, for 


$2.00 


Catalogue’ of many styles 
free by mail. 


Taylor Brothers Company. 


Dept. B, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
New York City, London, E. C. 
8) Chambers St. 103 Hatton Garden. 
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REVELL & CO. 


A Christmas 
Gift 

THE NEW 15 3 

MORRIS CHAIR Rit 


Description.— 
The frame is of 
massive design, 
new and origi- 
nal, workman- 
ship first-class. 
Front and sides 
of frame are 
richly carved, 
has large, com- 
fortable arms, 
curved back, 
patent detach- 
able hinge attachment, closed safety ratchet rod 
support. Chair is finished in golden oak, Flemish 
oak or mahogany. Toose reversible cushions, 
hair filled and covered in the newest and choicest 
patterns of velour, plain or figured, Seat is sup- 
ported on th hly tempered steel springs, 
thereby insuring a luxuriance of comfort not 
obtainable in any article of library or parlor fur- ° 
niture at double the price. 
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Are You Deaf ? 


We 


of Instruments to Assist Hearing. 
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DIRECT FROM THE PACTORY ~~~~~, 
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Christmas Gifts 


This space is too small to give full de- 
tails, but the following will give an idea 
of the extremely low prices at which we 
sell strictly HIGH-GRADE furniture, 
Direct from the Factory at Factory Prices. 
Send for complete Catalogue No. ‘‘R 3.” 


Turkish Spence 
Rocker sda 
$35.00 


Buys this lux- 
urious ‘l'urkish 
rocker, direct 
from the factory. 

COVERED with 
best quality ma- 
chine-buffed GEN- 
UINE leather. Has 
genuine hair cush- 
ions, tufted back, 
spring rockers and 
ball-bearing casters. 
Choice of maroon, 
olive-green or 
russet-color leather. 
















At retail a similar 
rocker costs $55 to $70. 


Colonial 
Rocker 


A Perfect Gift - 


$27.0 Buys this 


beautiful 
leather rocker of pure 
Colonial pattern, di- 
rect from the factory. 
Such a Christmas gift 
will carry enjoyment 
with it for a lifetime. 
UPHOLSTERED in finest 
machine-buffed genuine 
leather. All cushions, in- 


cluding seat, are of genuine curled horsehair, supported in 
Exposed 


seat and back by finest springs of tempered steel. 
rockers, mahogany finished, richly 
polished. Ball-bearing easters 

Choice of maroon, olive-green or rus 
set leather. Worth at retail $40 to $55 


Mahogany 
Music Cabinet 


For the Lover of Music 


$8.7 Buys this beautiful 


music cabiuet,direct 
trom the factory. 

FRONT is figured sehonani tastily 
hand carved. Has French legs, ad- 
justable shelves and lock. Trimmings 
are solid brass. This cabinet has a 
rich polish finish, and from a dealer 
will cost $12.00 to $18.00, 


Ladies’ Mahogany Desk 


The Very Queen of Gifts for a Lady 


$9.75 Buys this 


dainty desk, 
direct from the factory. 
A dainty birthday, wed- 
ding or Christmas gift. 
FRONT ‘ends and top 
are figured mahogany, tastily 
inlaid with pearl and white 
holly. Has French legs both 
back and front, two locks. 
Small drawer inside, places 
for per, pen, ink, etc. 
Bottom of large drawer is of 
retty bird's-eye maple. 
trimmings are all solid pol- 
ished brass. -This desk is 
polished like a piano, and 
from a dealer will cost $15 
to $20. 


Home Desk 


A Choice Gift for 
. @ Young Man 


$22.50 *"5.,, 


beautiful home desk, 
direct from the fac- 
tory. 

THE DESIGN of this 
desk is almost perfection 
for a “home"™ desk. It 
combines all the practi- 
cal features of a regular 


ol — roll . top, 
book stalls, plenty of 
drawers, pigeon-holes, 


ball-bearing casters, etc. 


—and in a way that is graceful, artistic anc full of style. At 
»¢ retail it would cost from $35 to $45. 
f eracted seadhe a 


For the 
Office Man 


$19.85 


Buys this hand- 
some Desk di- 







é 
rect from the 
factory. 

48 inches long, 
30 inches wide, 48 
inches high 













5 pigeon- 
holes, 9 file boxes, 
2 arm rests, da//- 
files. This desk has a 
fihish. From a dealer would 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 

bearing casters, and 8 com 

hattdsome golden oak po’ 

cost $28 to Bs. 

‘“ 9%? We shipevery article “On 
On Approval” '! 


roval,” subject to re- 
turn AT OUR EXPENSE if not found positive- 


dy the best ever sold at solow a price as we name. 
{ 4 To all ts t of the Mis- 

We Prepay Freight je.),P ing work of Ten. 

nessee. (Points beyond on an equal basis.) 

Write for our “Christmas” Catalogue No. “R” 


The Fred Macey Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
‘Makers of High Grade Office and Library Furniture 


Direct from the Factory7vvverrr 











| vigilance, the 


THE 


and Her Ben 


By Paul Laurence Dunbar 


cold, keen air with just a hint of 

dampness in it gave promise of the 
blessing of a white Christmas. A few flakes 
began sifting slowly down, and at sight of 
them a dozen pairs of white eyes flashed, 
and a dozen negro hearts beat more quickly. 
It was not long before the sound of grinding 
axes was heard and the dogs barked a chorus 
to the grindstones’ song, for they, wise fel- 
lows that they were, knew what the bright 
glint of the steel meant. They knew, too, 
why Jake and Ike and Joe whistled so mer- 
rily, and looked over at the distant woods 
with half-shut eyes and smiled. 

Already the overseers were relaxing their 
quarters were falling into 
indolence, and the master was guarding the 
key of a well-filled closet. 

Negro Tom was tuning up his fiddle in the 
barn and Blophus with his banjo was getting 
the chords from him, while Alec was away 
out in the woods with his face turned up to 
the gray sky letting the kinks out of his tenor 
voice. All this because the night was coming 
on. Christmas Eve night was the beginning 


(rr cota, kee EVE had come, and the 


| of a week of joy. 


The wind freshened and the snow fell 
faster. The walks were covered. Old 
gnarled logs that had lain about, black and 
forbidding, became things of beauty. The 
world was a white glory. Slowly, so slowly 
for a winter’s night, the lights faded out and 
the lamps and candles and torches like lowly 
stars laughed from the windows of big house 
and cabin. In fireplaces great and small 


| the hickory crackled, and the savory smell of 


cooking arose, tempting, persistent. The 
lights at the big house winked at the cabin, 
and the cabin windows winked back again. 
Laughter trickled down the night and good 
cheer was everywhere. Everywhere, save 
in one room, where Hannah— Ash-Cake 
Hannah, they called her—sat alone by her 
smouldering -hearth, brushing the cinders 
from her fresh-baked cake, mumbling to 
herself. 

For her there was no Christmas cheer. 
There were only her dim, lonely cabin and 
the ash-covered hearth. While the others 


| rejoiced she moaned, for she had taken asa 


| husband a slave on a distant plantation, 
| whose master was a hard man, and on many 





| brightness for the coming year. 


a Christmas he had refused permission to 
Ben to go and see his wife. So each year, 
as soon as Christmas Eve came, Hannah 
began to mope and fast, eating nothing but 
ash-cake until she knew whether or not Ben 
was coming. If he came, she turned to and 
laughed and made merry with the rest. If 
he did not, her sorrow and meagre fare 
lasted the week out, and she went back to 
her work with a heavy heart and no store of 
To-day she 
sat as usual, mumbling and moaning, for 
the night was drawing down, and no sign 
of Ben. 

Outside the negroes from the quarters, 
dressed in their best, were gathering into 


| line, two by two, to march to the big house, 


where every Christmas they received their 
presents. There was much pushing and gig- 
gling, with ever and anon an admonitory 


| word from one of the older heads, as they 





caught some fellow’s arm making free with 
a girl’s waist. Finally, when darkness had 
completely come, they started briskly away 
to.the tune of a marching song. As they 
neared and passed Hannah’s cabin they 
lowered their voices out of respect to the sor- 
row they knew she was undergoing. But 
once beyond: it they broke out with fresh 
gusto, stamping or tripping along through 
the damp snow like so many happy children. 
Then, as they neared the steps of the great 
house, the doors were thrown wide and a 
flood of yellow light flowed out upon the 
throng of eager faces. With their halting the 
marching song was stopped, and instantly a 
mejlow voice swung into a Christmas hymn, 
one of their own rude spirituals: 

Oh, moughty day at Bet’lehem, 

Who dat layin’ in de manger? 

De town, hit full, dey ain’t no room ; 

Who dat layin’ in de manger? 

The old master had come forward to the 
front of the piazza and around him clustered 
his family and guests, listening with admira- 
tien to the full, rich chorus. When it was 
done the negroes filed through the hall, one 
by one, each with a ‘‘ Me’y Chris’mus’’ and 
each receiving some token from the master 
and mistress. Laughing, joking, bantering, 


SATURDAY 


Ash-Cake Hannah 


EVENING 


POST 





Nobody need 
tell me hew . Wf 
to run my 
place” 


they went out to their holidays, some to | 


their cabins to dance or eat, others to the 
woods with the dogs and the newly sharp- 
ened axes to look for game. One of the 
women stopped at Hannah’s cabin with the 
gift for which she so seldom came. At her 
knock the lone watcher sprang up and flung 
the door wide, but sank down again with a 
groan at sight of the visitor. She did not 
even open the things which the messenger 
laid upon the bed, but bent again over her 
cheerless hearth. 


The sound of merriment and song were | 


dying away within the neighboring huts 
when her door was thrown suddenly open 


again and a huge negro stood before Ash- | 


Cake Hannah. 
was hurled 


The slightly nibbled cake 
into a dark corner, and the 


woman sprang up with a heart-cry: ‘‘ Ben!’’ | 


She threw her arms about his neck and burst 
into happy tears, while Ben held her, grinned 


sheepishly, and kept glancing furtively 
toward the door. 

““°Sh, ’sh,’’ he said. 

“What I want o’ ’sh fu’, w’en you’s 


” 


hyeah, Ben? I got a min’ to hollah,’’ she 
answered, laughing and crying. 

**°Sh, ’sh,’’ he repeated; ‘‘ I’s run off.”’ 

She stopped, and stood staring at him with 
wide, scared eyes. . 

‘* You’s run off?’’ she echoed. 

‘* Yes, Mas’ Mason wouldn’ let me come, 
so I tuk my chanst an’ come anyhow.’’ 

** Oh, Ben, he’ll mos’ nigh kill you.’’ 

‘*T knows it, but I don’ keer. It 
Chris’mus an’ I was boun’ to see you.’’ 

The woman fell to crying again, but he 
patted her shoulder, saying: ‘‘’Tain’t no 
use to cry, Hannah. Hit’s des’ wastin’ time. 
I got to pay fu’ dis runnin’ off anyhow, so 
I’d des’ ez well have ez good a time ez I kin 
while hit las’. Fix me some suppah, an’ 
den we’ll go reun’ a little an’ see de folks.’’ 

As they went out the deadened sound of 
merriment came to them from the cabins. 

**T don’ know ez I ought to show myse’f 
des’ now,’’ said Ben stealthily, as they 
neared one of the places where the fun was 
at its height. 
go back, I mought git in widout Mas’ Mason 
knowin’ I been gone, ’dough he moughty 
sha’ p-eyed.”’ 


uz 


‘*Le’s des stan’ outside hyeah, den, an’ | 


hol’ han’s an’ listen; 
seein’ you’s hyeah.’’ : 

They stationed themselves outside a cabin 
window whose shutter was thrown wide open 
to admit the air. Here they could see and 
listen to all that went on within. To them, 
it was like starving within sight of fvod. 
Their hearts yearned to be enjoying them- 
selves with their kind. 
clutched each other’s hands the tighter, and 


dat’ll be enough fu’ me, 


stood there in the square of yellow light’ 
thrown out by the candles and fat pitie | 


torches, drinking in all they could of the for- 
bidden pleasures. 

Now they were dancing to the tum-tum of 
a banjo and the scraping of a fiddle, and 


‘‘ Ef I should tek a notion to | 


But they only: | 








For 


Holiday 
Presents 


GIVE 


‘‘Silver Plate 
that Wears.’’ 


Look for the trade-mark —‘*1847 
Rogers Bros.’’— on knives, forks, 
spoons, etc.; and on tea and cof- 
fee sets, tureens, waiters, etc., see 
that they are stamped — save ano 
with this mark se basso ag * 

@ 

Particularly desirable for gifts, as the 
trade marks and qualities are known 
throughout the world as the Standard of 
Quay Sold by leading dealers. Send 
for finely 


illustrated catalogue I. to aid you 
in making selections. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVBK CO., Successor to 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 





New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 















Sterling 
Silver 


Lead 
Pencils 


Finely chased 
and well made 
throughout. 





Sent, prepaid, 
yo receipt of 
price. 
R Screw Pencil, $ .50 
8 Magic Pencil, 1.50 
T Magic Pencil, 1.00 
U Screw Pencil, 25 
V Magic Pencil, 75 


» 
y Write for new CATALOGUE “ E,” 162 


pages. 15 pages devoted to watches, 
14 to diamond jewelry, 48 to solid gold, 
. Sterling silver, and fine, gold-plated 

jewelry, 50 to sterling silver novelties, and 25 
to sterling silver, hollow and flat ware. Over 
8000 photographic illustrations. Mailed free. 


S. KIND & SON, Jewelers and Silversmiths 
928 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 

_ His Christ- * On Approval” 
mas Gift Bx. Paid 


x 
= 









NOTHING WOULD PLEASE HIM MORE 
WE will send you “ on approval,” direet from the beget exe 

press prepaid, a = r of these fine “ BONDY” Military 
Hair Brushes — elegant for holiday gifts. When they arrive, if 
satisfactory, pay the express agent only $8.75 and keep theth; if 
not, return them at ourexpense. (If cash is sent with order, $8.50, 
express paid, and we will refund your money if they are not satis- 
factory.) These handsome brushes have solid genuine ebony 
backs, size 434 x 214, finest stiff pure white Siberian bristles, extra 
long, securely held by our patent fastener, and are my orna- 
mented with solid sterling Silver mountings. At retail they 
would cost from $6.00 to $7.50. We engrave initials (three or 
less) free ; monogram, 50 cts. extra. Write for catalogue of toilet 
requisites for birthday, wedding anniversary, and holiday gifts. 


BONDY MFG. CO., 62 lonia Street, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Where’s the Key? 


You don't need to ask this ques- 
tion if it's on an Improved ash- 
burne Patent Key Ring, that holds 
fast to waist band or pocket till 
you lift the lever. Aluminum or 
Steel me. B: ower Ld Pie 

Catalogue of nove! . 
sonal wear, made with Washburne 
Fasteners, Free. 

AMERICAN RING CO. 


ego-o== Box 93, Waterbury, Conn. 


Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton Ry. 


CINCINNATI to MICHIGAN 
anD CANADA: 


| 6 HOURS TO TOLEDO, 8 HOURS TO DETROIT 
4 FAST TRAINS DAILY 























THE 
FORSYTHE 
WAIST 


The Correct Style 


AN you conceive of a more appropriate 
and useful Christmas than 
one of our Tailor-Made, doe-skin flannel 
infinite 


present 


waists? They are made in an 


variety of colors and designs, including 


tans, white, golf red, and green, hunter’s 


pink, etc.—in all, forty shades. 


$5.00 


There is also an embarrassment of riches 
in neckwear, gloves, etc., all of the latest 
styles and shades. 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


JOHN FORSYTHE 


THE WAIST HOUSE 
865 Broadway New York City 





Dainty White Ermine 
Scarf and Muff—lined 
with red silk-—~just 


like illustration. 
) In neat box — by mail, 
$1.00 a Set 
J. G. Bennett & Co. 


Manufacturing Furriers, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Be RO TR 
PE WR, Sire OP hs YS 


— 3a 
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Boys and girls can make 
money selling them. 
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CROSBY’S 
GLOVES 


Our great "a black gauntlet fur gloves; ladies’ Mocha kid 
gloves, In any color, $1.25; men's Mocha and Reindeer 
gloves, unlined ae sik lined, 3 5® to $2.00; many other kinds 
of gloves and mittens, 60 cents and upwards, all hh illustrated 
beoklet, “Glove Pointers.” Natural Galleway, 
Calfakin, and other fur coats; Galloway whole hide robes, 
Taxidermy and Head Mounting in booklet “ Moth-Proof.” Do 
you want hides or skins tanned for rugs or robes? Get our 
*Custom Tan Folder.” We also buy raw furs. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
116 Mill Street, Rochester, N.Y. 





SELF TAUGHT. The 
Palmer method of 
Muscular Movement | 
writing teaches any | 
one. rapid, “c sense, b writing at home. 





No failures, An unbroken —, of phenomenal 
success. Easy to learn. Aids to a better position. 88 
ssons d 25 cents. These cones lessons and 
in addition newspaper illustration, off-hand flourishing, 
ornamental writing, automatic lettering and illustra- 
tions from famous penmen, witha year’s subscription to 
that beautiful 32-page monthly, The Western Penman, 


for one year, on receipt of only $1. 00. Money refunded | 


if you are not delighted and wonderfully benefited. 
Circulars and sample copy of Penman free. Address 


The Western Penman Publishing Co., C, Cedar Rapids, lowa — 





We have the la: 
xX rt Shorthand :; peting staff in Greater | 
oer hfe .". taatpec- 
dua We 
not use th . “hace, be slips 
Instructio for the lessons. We call your atten- 
esson will 


fon to the fact that each 
be accompanied by a personal letter of 
explanation. We think we can give you better 
B Mail satisfaction than any business school or col- 
lege, t our wacone. is based on practical, 
¥ ; ae | -day experien 

Terms reasonable. rite for booklet,” or if in the vicinity call, 

and we will be pleased to show you our system. 
Manhattan Co., Am Tract 


PINE CREAM 


Sold on its Merits 

Excellent for C ped Lips and Hands, 

Roughess of the Skin. nexcelled for use after shaving. 

Decorated Tin Box, 1@ cents. Handsome Porcelain Jars, 85 and 
50 cents. Mailed on receipt of price. 


Coal Tar Product Co., 71 Commerce Street, Brooklya, N. Y. 





st re- | 


Society Bldg., New York | 


Tan, Sunburn and 


THE 


| Ben’s toes tingled to be shuffling. After the 
dance there would be a supper. Already a 
well-defined odor was arising from a sort of 
rude lean-to behind the cabin. The smell 
was rich and warm and sweet. 
‘What is dat, Hannah?’’ asked 
‘Hit smell monst’ous familiah.”’ 
‘* Hit’s sweet ’taters, dat’s what it is.’’ 
Ben turned on her an agvynized look. 
‘* Hit’s sweet ‘taters, an’ His lips 
were pouted to say the word, but it was too 
much forhim. He interrupted himself in an 
attempt to pronounce that juicy, seductive, 
unctuous word, ‘‘ possum,’’ and started for 


Ben. 


” 
§> eee 


the door, exclaiming: ‘‘ Come on, Hannah; 
I’d des’ ez well die fu’ an’ ol’ sheep ez fu’ a 
lamb;’’ and in a moment he was being wel- 


comed by the surprised dancers. 

Ben and Hannah were soon 
midst of the gayety. . 

** No ash-cake fu’ Hannah dis Chris'mus! ”’ 
shouted some one as he passed the happy 
woman in the dance. 

Hannah’s voice rang loud and clear 
through the room as she courtesied to her hus- 
band and answered: ‘‘ No indeed, honey; 
Hannah gwine live off’en de fat o’ de lan’ dis 

| hyeah Chris’ mus.’’ 

In a little while Fullerton, the master, 
came to the cabin with some of his friends 
who wanted to enjoy looking on at the 
negroes’ pleasure. This was the signal for 
the wildest pranks, the most fantastic danc- 
ing and a general period of showing off. 
The happy-go-lucky people were like so 
many children released from their tasks. 
The more loudly their visitors applauded the 
gayer they became. They clapped their 

| hands, they slapped their knees. They 
leaped and capered. And among them, no 
| one was lighter-hearted than Ben. He had 
forgotten what lay in store for him, and his 
| antics kept the room in a roar. 

Fullerton had seen him and had expressed 
the belief that Ben had run away, for Mason 
Tyler would hardly have let him come with- 
out sending with him a pass; but he took it 
easily, glad to see Hannah enjoying herself, 
and no longer forced to moan and fast. 

For a brief space the dancers had rested. 
Then the music struck up again. They had 
made their ‘‘ ’bejunce’’ and were swinging 
corners, when suddenly the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs broke in on the rhythm of the music, 
which stopped with a discord. The people 
stood startled and expectant, each in the atti- 
tude in which he had stopped. Ben was 
grinning sheepishly and scraping his foot on 
the floor. All at once he remembered. 

With acry, Hannah ran across the room, 
and threw herself at her master’s feet. ‘‘ Oh, 
Mas’ Jack,’’ she begged, ‘‘ don’ let Mas’ 
Mason Tyler whup Ben! He runned off to 
| be wid me.”’ 
| ‘*?Sh,’? said Fullerton quickly; 

what I can.’’ 

In another moment the door was flung 
open and Mason Tyler, a big, gruff-looking 
fellow with a face red with anger, stood in 
the doorway. Over his shoulder peeped two 
negroes. He had a stout whip in his hand. 


in the very 


“Tl do 


Factory to Family by mail, postpaid | 


ORAWN BY A, MARTIN JUSTICE 


| 


SATURDAY 


EVENING POST 


‘Is my—oh, there you are, you black 
hound. Come here; I’m going to larrup you 
within an inch of your life.’’ 

‘* Good-evening, Mr. Tyler,’’ 
Fullerton’s smooth voice. 

‘Oh, good-evening, Mr. Fullerton. You 
must excuse me; I was so taken up with that 
black hound that I forgot my manners.’’ 

Fullerton proceeded to _ introduce 
friends. Tyler met them gruffly. 

** Ben, here,’’ he proceeded, ‘‘ has taken it 
into his head that he is his own master.’’ 

** Oh, well, these things will happen about 


broke in 


his 


Christmas time, and you must overlook 
them.’’ 

‘Nobody need tell me how to run my 
place.’’ 


‘Certainly not, but I’ve a sort of interest 


in Ben on Hannah’s account. However,” 
won't talk of it. Come to the house, and let 
me offer you some refreshment.’’ 

‘*T haven’t time.’’ 

““ My friends will think very badly of you 
if you don’t join us in one holiday glass at 
least.’’ 

Tyler’s eyes glistened. He loved his 
glass. He turned irresolutely. 

‘*Oh, leave Ben here for the little time 
you’ll be with us. I'll vouch for him.”’ 

Mellowed already by pleasant anticipa- 
tions, Mason Tyler allowed himself to be per- 
suaded, 
accompanied him to watch Ben, he went away 
to the big house. 

It was perhaps two hours later when a 
negro groom was sent to bed Tyler’s horse 
for the night, while one of his own servants 
was dispatched to tell his family that he 
could not be home that night. 

Ben, 
‘‘ die for an old sheep,’’ was making the best 
of his time, even while expecting every 
moment to be called to go home for punish- 
ment. But when the news of his master’s 


we | 


and setting the two negroes who | 


perfectly confident that he was to | 


determination to stay reached him, his fears | 


faded, and he prepared to enjoy himself until 
fatigue stopped him. As for Hannah, 


was joyous even though, womanlike, she 


could not shut her eyes to the donbtful 
future. 

It was near twelve o’clock on the crisp, 
bright Christmas morning that followed 


when Mason Tyler called for his horse to ride 
home. 
red in his face was less apoplectic. 
called for his horse, but he did not call for 
Ben, for during the night and morning 
Fullerton had gained severai promises from 
him; one that he would not whip the runa- 
way, the other, that Ben might spend the 
week. One will promise anything to one’s 
host, especially when that host’s cellar is the 
most famous in six counties. 

It was with joyous hearts that Ash-Cake — 
now Happy— Hannah and Ben watched the 
departure of Tyler. When he was gone, Ben 
whooped and cut the pigeon-wing, while 
Hannah, now that the danger was past, 
uttered a reproving: ‘‘ You is de beatenes’! 
I mos’ wish he’d ’a tuk you erlong now;’’ 
and turned to open her Christmas presents, 


-and the woman sprang up with a heart-cry: “Ben!” 





she | 


He was mellow and jovial and the | 
He | 
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Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Cloaks. 


Is that heading attract- 
ive? Then how is 
this? Suits and Cloaks 
made to order at one- 
third less than regular 
prices. Made of as good 
materials, cut as stylish- 
ly, finished as carefully 
as they were at our early 
season prices—great 
values then, too. 

The why of it? To 
make room. Of course 
it’s a radical measure — 
but we must have the 
room, and your advan- 
tage is our gainin theend. 
Almost all of our styles 
and materials share in 
this reduction. The 
Catalogue, Samples and 
Reduced Price List tell 
youallaboutthem. These 
offerings and others: 
Vetere made Suits 

lined throughout, 
former price $10; 
reduced to $6.67. 
$15 Suits reduced to 
$10 





~ $20 Suits reduced to 
$13.34. 


Separate All-Wool Skirts, former price 
$6.50; reduced to $4.34. 
$9 Skirts reduced to $6. 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8. 

Winter Jackets, lined throughout, 
price $7; reduced to $4.67. 
"59 Jackets reduced to $6. 
$12 Jackets reduced to $8. 
Rainy-Day Skirts, former price $7 ; 
reduced to $4.67 


former 


$8 Rainy-Day Skirts reduced to $5.34. 
$10 Rainy-Day Skirts reduced to $6.67. 
Reduced Prices on Rainy-Day Suits, Golf 
Capes, Newmarkets, Etc. 


We are also closing out our sample suits and 
cloaks (which were made up for exhibition in our 
salesroom) at one-half of regular prices. Send 
for Catalogue, Bargain List and Reduced Price 
Samples; you will get them by return mail. 
Order what you choose; your order will be 
filled promptly, intelli ently —if you think not, 
send the garment heck. We will refund your 
money; it’s your good-will we want most. 


THE NATIONAL’ CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 














Wonderful Violin Values 


SALE OF THREE HUNDRED RARE OLD 
VIOLINS BY LYON & HEALY 


You can secure from Lyon & Healy, Chicago, 
a genuine old violin of superb tone qualities at 
a wonderfully low price. Their V’ ficlin Expert 
has just returned from abroad, and in order to 
make room for eee specimens their en- 
tire present stock will be sacrificed. The 
saving amounts from $25 to $50 on inexpensive 
ades to several hundreds on fine solo violins. 
f you are at all interested in a fine violin this 
is your opportunity. Music dealers, teachers, 
connoisseurs and students should all avail 
themselves of this chance. 


Read this list of Solo Violins 


Carlos Merkel (1829), $38; Jos, Krein (1780), 
$40; Lorenzo Guadagnini Cremona (1720), 
grand solo instrument, $800; very fine old 
German (1790), $30; C. A. Singer (1800), $45; 
Good Tyrolean (1740-60), $25; Anton Merkel 


(1790), ; Antonius Stradivarius Cremona, 
a ; Gio Bap Ruggeri, $700, and many 
others. 


Correspondence Invited 

Write to-day for beautiful catalog giving ¢ full 

particulars (free), or for catalog containing 

Historical Sketches of the Old Masters ioctuae 

a 2-cent stamps. Several fiddles will be sent on selection to 
msible parties. Easy terms of pay ment may be arranged. 

nN formal Certificate of G ac F each i 

An advantage in prompt selection. 


LYON & ‘HEALY, 111 Adams Street, Chicago 
Largest Dealers in Violins in the World 














HOW LONG? 

You may be a good risk for insurance 
now, but a bad cold or spell of sick- 
ness might ‘eliminate that necessary 
requisite for insurance in a Strong, 
Liberal and Progressive Insurance 
Company, such as the. — 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
Our booklet,“How and Why,” sent free on request 











The New England Watch Company 


ARTISTIC SPECIALTIES 


For the season are shown 
In our Blwe Book for Ladies’ Watches 
In our Red Book for Men's 
Elther or both sent on application 
THE NEW ENGLAND WATCII CO. 
37 Maiden Lane, - New YorK CITY 


_ CHICAGO, ILL. 
Spreckels Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Rag Dolls and Cloth Toys 


Oil Colors, Will not crock. 
Indestructible. 


“Life Size Dolls!” 


** Baby's clothes will 
now fit Dollie." 








This doll is the largest in 
the set, being 2% feet high, 
and is to be stuffed with 
cotton, It is an exact repro- 
duction of a hand-painted 
French creation, and has 
Golden Hair, Kid Colored 
Body, Red Stockings, Black 
Shoes. 

Price, singly, 50c 

To the many mothers who 

have written : “ Why don’t 


Baby?” 


Colored 20-inch ball. All 





these at 25c each. Also 
“Cry Raby” 7-inch dolls, 
15c each. 


| 


you make a smaller doll for | 
We also make a | 
20-inch white doll, a 20-inch | 
Topsy “Coon” doll, a High | 


Special Combination Offer for $1.00 | 


WE 1 Life-Size Doll, and feet high, $ .50 


1 20-inch White Doll, a | | 
WILL 1 20-inch Topsy “Coon” Doll, ' [25 
SEND : Baby Bal > - 25 


l, ° 
1 Cry Baby, 7-inch Doll, 15 
‘Total retail price, $1.40 

ALL’ ABOVE FOR $1.00 

If unable to procure any of these articles at your retailer's, the 
Manufacturers will, on a of price, send singly or in set, post- 
paid to any address in the ited States, Canada or Me xico. 
KEPT IN STOCK ALL YEAR 


ART FABRIC MILLS, 40 White St., New York 


The Small 
Furnishings 


Of a gown are what make or mar it. 
Cheap hooks in particular are disastrous ; 
they bend and pull out of place, ruining 
the shape and fit of the most perfectly 
cut garment. The 


Snap Hook and Eye 











The Hook of 1900 


Is made of spring carbon steel, and never 


bends, gets out of shape, or breaks. It is 
the only fastener that is absolutely reliable. 


MADE IN VARIOUS SIZES 


If your dealer dues not keep them, send 10 cts. for 
a sample card. Say whether Wuite or Back. 


SNAP HOOK & EYE CO. 


377 Broadway, New York City 
FOR THE FACE. 
ALONE 


It ores plore pwd lines of + poe tnt 
creep in about the eyes and mout! 
put he sallow that shows dust 

Sage, peer circulation and cl 
8. }t rounds out the hollow 
»y building up the muscles and gives ives 
perfect circulation of the bloc 


Bailey’s Rubber 
Facial 
Brush 


Is made of pt (see) rubber, with flat- 

ended hollow teeth, and when drawn 

over the surface of the skin forms 

pamevens suction cups, which are 

naled for drawing out the im- 

anh of the skin and smoothing 

out the wrinkles. 

Bailey’s Rubber Facial Brush, 5@c 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap, . 10c 

OF DEALERS O% MATLED BY US aT THESE Prices. 

c. J, BAILEY & CO. 
22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 






















Plays for Amateurs we are the largest 
he U.S., and furnish hy aye i Biel hott 
t a urnish any title in nt ‘atalogue 
for the asking ST Saareatic DaraRTMENT 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 923 Arch St., Philadelphia 


Metal Doll Heads 


Combine Durability of Metal 
with Beauty of Bisque 


and do not . 
Illustrated oo mailed free by 


A. Vischer o. Capua EW 
ll Warren ebony New Yor Saat 
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Mounting a statue on a high 
building in Chicago 


tionably the most perilous of all odd 


TT" calling of the steeple-jack is unques- 
professions directly connected-with the 


| routine activities of the business : world. 


While the aeronaut’s opportunities for méet- 


| ing sudden and violent death may be 


regarded as more certain than that of the 
man who climbs steeples and scales smoke- 
stacks and flag-poles, the balloonist’s feats of 
daring are almost universally for purposes of 
display, while the steeple-jack does his dizzy 
tasks as a part of the world’s serious work, 
and. does not pose, in any sense, as a per- 
former. He is generally reluctant to confess 
that he has had narrow escapes from death, 
although the history of his daily work is an 
unbroken record of miraculous deliverances, 
at least from the viewpoint of those whose 
pursuits do not call them to the heights where 
the steeple-jack is accustomed to tread. 

Most of the fatalities which occur in this 
calling befall the men who attempt to get 
into its ranks without the long and gradual 
schooling necessary to inure them to work- 
ing at great heights. Scores of painters, 
sailors, telegraph linemen, tinners, roofers 
and ‘‘steel-structure’’ men resort to the 
vocation of the steeple-jack, attracted by the 
temptation of an opportunity to earn a com- 
paratively large sum of money for a few 
hours of actual work. They are deluded by 
the impression that their previous experience 
in low-distance climbing is a sufficient prepa- 
ration for more hazardous undertakiags. 
Sometimes they pass the test of a first expe- 
rience, but more frequently many pay with 
their lives for their foolhardiness. 


Lives Risked 


In no other matter is the 


: experienced steeple-jack 
by Handling so particular as concern- 
the Tackle ing his tackle. The laws 


of the Medes and Persians 
were not more iron-clad than is the steeple- 
jatk’s the rule that no person other than its 


“ball, 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Odd Adventures in Queer | 
Callings. 


The Hairbreadth Escapes of a Steeple-Jack 


By Forrest Crissey 


owner shall be permitted to use, or even 
touch, his rigging. A touch of acid spilled 
from the soldering kit of a tinner is sufficient 
to weaken vitally a rope without leaving the 
slightest apparent evidence of the injury in- 
flicted. The slightest disarrangement of a 
tackle is likely to cause a serious and per- 
haps fatal accident. In other words, the 
steeple-jack must know, whenever he returns 
to his work, that his apparatus has been 
absolutely untouched by any other hand. 

Whatever may be the line in which any 
steeple-jack enjoys the greatest reputation, 
it is certain that he must be, speaking 
broadly, a jack-of-all-trades. When putting 
a lightning conductor in place he may be 
called upon to solder or rivet a misplaced 
steeple ornament of tin or copper, replace 
the broken arm of a cross of wood with one 
of ‘‘skeleton’’ steel construction, and gild 
its sheaf of copper with a delicate coating of 
gold leaf. Consequently he must have good 
command of the tools of the carpenter, the 
tinner, the pipe fitter, the sheet metal worker, 
the stone cutter and the mason. 

The journeyman steeple-jack in the employ 
of a contractor in this field generally receives 
a wage of five dollars a day, ‘‘work or play,’’ 
the year round. 
generally insist upon training their own men, 
preferring to have their apprentices begin 
when little more than boys. 
taken into-the service in this manner are first 
put only upon buildings of moderate height, 
and great care is taken not to force their prog- 
ress too rapidly or to push them into posi- 
tions where they are likely to become shocked 
or frightened. When thoroughly habituated 
to working with ease and fearlessness at a 
low elevation, the apprentice is then pro- 
moted to a higher altitude. 

One of the main things persistently 
impressed upon his mind is the necessity of 


never making an unconscious movement. | 


He is taught to be wide awake to the nature 
and consequences of every step he takes, 
of each gesture of his arm or turning of 
his body. Scores of fatal accidents have, 
according to the men in this calling, resulted 
from a failure to observe, to the letter, this 
vital rule. In almost every other line of 
work, physical action is, to a large degree, 
automatic; but in this perilous pursuit the 
worker who allows himself to become so con- 
centrated in his task that some phase of his 
action is performed unconsciously, is almost 
certain to meet with sudden accident and 
very likely with instant death. 
or laying down of a tool is a serious matter 
not only to the steeple-jack himself, but to 
his fellow-workers, or the unsuspecting passer- 


‘by on the ground far beneath him. 


Lads who are | 
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The lifting | 





Employers of steeple-jacks | 





Fancy work in silk or cotton is time 


well spent. It can be used or sold 

to advantage. The present popular 

clamor calls for it in abundance. 
This lady is using the new Ideal Embroid- 
erer because it does prettier work in one- 
fourth the time such designs could be 
worked by hand. It is a new invention and 
any person can use it with ease and ac- 
curacy. 

Regular price $5.00, but until further 
notice will send this cunning little device, 
full instructions, full set of stamping pat- 
terns, a beautiful book containing color 
plates and other designs, all for $1.00. 
Your money refunded if you want it. 


THE IDEAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
Monadnock Building, Dept. 1, Chicago, Ill. 





B.T. Babbitt’s 
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Perilously Perhaps the most difficult | 
P accomplishment which 
Lassoing the young apprentice is 
a Steeple called upon to acquire 
is that of ‘‘ steeple- 
lassoing.’’ This is a task, however, which 


he does not undertake until he has grown 
accustomed to the dizziest elevations and is 
in as complete command of his faculties 
when standing on the arm of a cross at a 
height of two hundred feet as if walking on 
the solid pavement. No man who has not 
forgotten his fears in high places is prepared 
to make his first attempt in the hazardous 
feat of lassoing asteeple. His poise must be 
perfect and his movements free in order to 
accomplish this perilous passage of his art. 
The lengths of the lassos to be used are 


determined by the varying dimensions of the 


steeple tobe climbed. About the waist of the 
steeple-jack is a strong belt to which is 
attached a stout hook having what is termed 
a lock grip and a spring release. First the 
jack climbs to the topmost windows of the 
steeple, or to the highest point to which he 
can clamber, and then takes his longest lasso 
in hand and braces himself for the first 
throw. His rope is tipped with a ball of 
sufficient weight to give it the proper impetus 
and direction. 
hand, at a point three or four feet from the 
he twirls it swiftly, then suddenly 
releases it. with a, jerk which causes. the 
weighted end to swing around and encircle 
the steeple. Instantly he darts out his left 
hand and catches the end of the lasso as it 
flies around and completes its circuit. The 
two ends are then fastened by means of a 
peculiar ‘knot, after the rope is first drawn 


Seizing the rope in_his right’ 





Best Soap 


Can’t hurt the clothes, 
and doesn’t hurt the 
hands. The top-notch of 
economical effectiveness. 
Does its work, does it 
well, the quickest and the 
easiest. There’s the safety 
of certainty about it. 


OO 
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OQOOOOCOOOOOOOOCO000O 
The Veins Enlarged or Varicose, or there 
is Tenderness, Itching, Burning, etc., do 
not waste time and money on salves. 
OUR PATENT Is the only quiet 
SBAMLESS HEEL =," 4, successful 
. Jor Catalog. It 
Elastic Sn"3% 
ms easure and 
ves —- 
Stocking iz stcise 
Pitas we Powuente 
all to measure. None more durable, as we 
make the elastic used in them fresh every 
day and ship direct from our factory to you. 
CURTIS & SPINDELL CO. 
7 Alley Big., Munroe St., Lynn, Mass. 
FOOT COMFORT 
“Capitel” Weol Soles for Crocheted 
Slippers * eukeomn So easy 
H Mair Ieeok ean walkin 
& keep feet warm an and witciene ten tender 
pot y= roo irs, 25 cents. — 
Alas 3 Becks’ are rae 9 caret Hl for 


Py a and ‘on slippers, and for ru 
ts. cents a pair. 
Ask your dealer or send us sizes. 
Take no substitutes. 
THE WM. H. WILEY & SON ©0., Box 41, Hartford, Conn. 


PARKER’S 
Arctic Socks 


Trade-Mark Improved Registered. 


Healthful for the bed-chamber, bath, 

and sick room. Made of knitted wool 

fabric, lined with soft, white wast 

fleece. Worn bag oA i 
sorbs perspiration. r 

sises by dealers, orsent by mail Parker pays postage. Catalog free. 


J. H. PARKER, Dept. 57, 103 Bedford St., Boston 
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Watches 


Are carried in the pockets of over eight 
million people—are known everywhere as 


The World’s Standard 


Because of their mechanical perfection, ac- 
curacy and durability. 


Genuine Ruby Jeweled Elgins 
Are sold by Jewelers everywhere in various 
sizes and styles. 


An Elgin Watch always has the word 
“ Elgin” engraved on the works—fully 
guaranteel. BooKLET FREE. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY 
Elgin, Illinois 














When looking 
through the 
retail shops for 


ony 
- Gifts 


Ask to be 
shown some 


“‘Elite”’ 
China 


You will be surprised at the | 
dainty bits you can buy for little 
money. All the leading retail 
stores carry them at from 25 cents | 
, each up. sure the trade-mark 
y is on each piece. If you desire to 
know why “Elite” is better than 
any other brand of French china 
send for our book, * I 
le—Its China.” It’s an edu- 
cation in itself — it's copyrighted. 


BAWO & DOTTER, 26 to 32 Barclay St., New York, N.Y. 
Owners and Operators Elite Works, Limoges, France. 
Every Man 


For Christmas Wola Vine 
A SAFETY DOCUMENT FILE 


To keep valuable documents and nag, ae UNDER LOCK 
AND KEY. Aperfect indexed system cket separate, 
enameled sheet steel case. Splendid lock. Two ae ame Money 
back if not satisfied. Prepaid to any address. ORDER Now. 
Ne. 10, 

3x54 xl lin., 

2 acuse 












A. C. BARLER MFG. ©0., 











Result of 7 years’ experience. 


Largest N 
Fruit Book Free. 
STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N.Y. 


108 Lake Street, CHICAGO | 





| ishes with each 
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tightly around the steeple at a point as high 
as can be reached by the hook in the climb- 
er’s belt. With the security afforded by 
means of the hook, the jack is able to encircle 
the spire with a second lasso at a distance of 
several feet above the first. Grasping the 
upper rope with one hand he unlocks, with 
the other, the grip of the hook, catches the 
‘* clutches ’’ attached to the toes of his shoes 
into the first rope, and raises himself until he 
is able to fasten his belt hook about the 
second rope, the first lasso serving as the first 
rung of the ladder, upon which he has a firm 
“* toe-grip.’’ 

Next he takes from his shoulder the third 
lasso, throws, catches and knots it, and then, 
before releasing the hold of his belt hook, 
reaches down and unlocks the first rope, 
slinging it over his shoulder. He is then 
ready to pull himself up to a “‘ toe-hold’’ on 
the second lasso, with his belt hook firmly 
fastened about the third rope. This process 
is repeated until the top of the spire is 
reached. As the size of the steeple dimin- 
upward step, the ascent 
becomes easier instead of more difficult. 


Many spires, however, 
are capped with huge 
balls, a few feet below 
the point of the light- 
ning rod. Although these 
balls appear small to the spectator on the 
ground, and in the case of very high spires 
look like mere apples, generally they are 
really huge globes and impose the most seri- 
ous of all obstacles to the progress of the 
steeple-climber bent on putting one of them 
under his feet while he repairs the weather- 
vane which whirls on the rod above it. 

After satisfying himself that the ball is 
sufficiently sound and well constructed to 
bear his weight — for some of them are mere 
shells of sheet metal mounted on an inferior 
framework of wood — he proceeds to the diffi- 
cult operation of lassoing the globe. His 
rope is thrown over the ball snug up against 
the rod which supports the wind-vane, or 
cross, with its lightning-rod. When the 
weighted end of the rope comes back to his 
hand the steeple-jack is able to make a noose 
which is easily slipped up to the red at the 
top by pulling on the end of the lasso which 
he retains in his hand. Twisting the rope 
about his legs he squirms up “ sailor fash- 
ion’’ over the ball and. lands on the top. 
Of course he also carries with him a long 
‘‘hand-line’’ for ‘‘ tackling’’ purposes, by 
which he is able to lower himself to his 
starting point, and also to hoist into place his 


Going Sailor- 
Fashion Over 
a Huge Ball 


| block and tackle with chair attached. This 
| is used in a double strand to permit it to be 


pulled down after him when he has lowered 
himself to a secure stand-ground. 

Perhaps the most remarkabie feat of 
steeple-jack work recently accomplished in 
this country was that of placing and stripping 
of its wrappings, at a height of 394 feet, a 
twenty-five-foot wind-vane statue, weighing 
2200 pounds, on the top of the great tower of 
the highest structure in Chicago. To add 
to the grewsome peril of the situation a 
powerful wind was blowing from Lake 
Michigan. Whenever this shifted its direc- 
tion the statue, mounted on double ball bear- 
ings, whirled and carried in its circuit the 
supports which held the steeple-jacks. The 
rigging of the latter had, however, been 
constructed to meet this particular emer- 
gency, and the movements of the wind-vane 
did not cause the daring workmen who were 
stripping it the slightest trepidation. 


| The Fall of Only one incident carried 
, momentary terror to the 
the Heavy heart of a ‘‘ jack’? —and 


| a beneficent Providence. 


Iron Wrench incidentally to a pedes- 
trian who flatters him- 
self that he is under the special protection of 


A sudden and furi- 


| ous gust of wind lifted a heavy wrench from 
| its resting-place on a derrick brace and sent 


it shooting through the air to the sidewalk. 
it struck the pavement half a dozen paces 
in front of a leisurely pedestrian, bounded 


' twenty feet in the air, and finally landed in 


the middle of the street. The pedestrian 
stopped instantly, wheeled about and disap- 
peared down Michigan Avenue at a pace sel- 
dom equaled in the streets of a city. 

The principals in this marvelous feat of 
steeple-jack work are thoroughly representa- 
tive of it. They are Carl Bajohr and Joseph 

| Conradi. After descending from the greatest 
height to which a statue has ever been hoisted 
on the American continent, these men were 
in excellent reminiscent mood and recalled 
the most thrilling situations in which the 
exigencies of their calling had placed them. 
| Mr. Bajohr spoke as follows. 











EVENING POST 


The closest call I ever had in placing light- 
ning conductors was on the Polish Catholic 
Church, of Chicago, at North Carpenter 
Street and Chicago Avenue. The roof is very 
steep and the eaves are fully 120 feet from 
the pavement. 


corner spire on the other side, about which 
some of my men were working. 


A Slide to 
what Seemed 
Certain Death 


Suddenly, without a 
second’s warning, I felt 
myself shooting down- 
ward. Instinctively I 
tried to dig my nails into 
the roof, but there was not the slightest 
object on which they could catch. Conse- 


quently they scratched a burning trail along | ir 


the smooth surface of the slate shingles. 1! 


I was on the roof, holding to | 
a rope which passed over the gable to asmall | | 


must have yelled the moment the rope gave | 


way — but of this 1 can judge only by the fact 


that my workmen at once knew what had | 


happened. Although my descent to the edge 
of the roof was only a matter of a few seconds 
I realized with terrible vividness just what 
was happening and what the end of my awful 
slide would undoubtedly be. 

I felt my lower limbs pass over the eaves 
—and then there was a sudden, jolting pause. 
Both my hands had gripped into the gutter 
or eaves-trough just as I was shooting over 
the edge out into space. Had I been on my 
side or back, as I slid down the roof, this 
interruption would have been impossible. 


The desperateness with which I had clutched | 


the roof no doubt served to break the rapidity 
of my descent and certainly enabled me to 
grip the gutter at the last moment when 
deliverance was possible. There I hung, my 
whole weight resting on my fingers. Every 
second seemed an hour. The strain was ter- 
rible. To hang until I could summon help 
appeared hopeless—an impossibility! And 
I realized that to let go meant instant death! 

Probably I had not been hanging for more 


than a minute when I heard the voice of. 


‘ Billy,’’? my head man, shouting: 

‘* Hang on! Stick to it! 
minute. 
jonger; only a minute!’’ 


I'll get you ina | 
Keep your grip for just one minute | 





If it hadn’t been for the strength his words 


put into my fingers I would have relaxed my 
hold, no doubt, and dropped to the stones 
below. But he just held me right to the 
scratch and I stuck and hung beyond any- 
thing that seemed possible at the start. Of 
course I wasn’t fool enough to glance down, 
but simply hung there staring at the wall of 
the church and gripping the gutter in an 
agony of desperation that made the cold 
sweat stand out all overme. What was Billy 
doing? When would I feel his hands grasp- 
ing me? These were the two thoughts 
uppermost in my mind as I centred all my 
energies on keeping my clutch on the eaves- 
trough. 

At last, when the feeling began to creep 
over me that I could not hold out another 
minute, I heard the swish of a rope slip- 
ping past me. This was instantly followed 
by the body of Billy, sliding down the line. 
By taking hold of the eaves he pushed the 
rope up close to me. He had secured a firm 
leg-grip himself and was a little lower down 
than I, so that his shoulders were on a level 
with my thighs. Then he ordered: 

** Don’t let go till I tell you to. Just stick 
and take a twist on the rope with your legs.’’ 

Meantime he had carefully taken hold of 
me, so that if my strength gave way before I 





could do as he had told me he might have a | 


grip on my clothes. Cautiously I felt for the 
rope with my legs, found it, and took the 
twist that is second nature to all climbers. 

‘“ Now settle back on my shoulders,’’ was 
his next command, as he forced his head 
carefully between my legs. As I did this I 
relaxed the fingers of my right hand from 
their hold on the gutter and took a feeble 
grip on the rope. Then I did the same thing 
with my left hand. But I was weak as a 
kitten. And if it had not been for the fact 
that almost my entire weight was supported 
by the broad shoulders of Billy I should have 
dropped sheer to the ground, so it seems to 
me now. 

Slowly and carefully the man slid down 
the long rope until his feet touched the solid 
earth, when he dumped me on the ground 
without ceremony. And you may be sure I 
stayed there till I was good and rested! It 
was a long time—several weeks, in fact— 
before I got my nerve back and took to 
climbing again. Then I felt as sure-footed 
as ever, and simply looked at my escape as a 
lesson to teach me never to trust a fastening | 
made by any other hand than my own. 


‘ Editor’ *s Note—This is the fourth gover. oh ed 
series of Odd Adventures in —— & 
Other papers will follow in early numbers. 











Our New Century Catalogue 


Is now ready. 
tions. 


both in shape and color. If 


Over 
48 styles of china reproduced, 


1000 illustra- 


inter- 


ested we will mail copy on request. 
Ask for 11-L. 
50-54 West 22d St., New York City 





| You will not get left 


if you Own 
One of the Reliable 


“Accuraleio-the-Second” 


DUEBER-HAMPDEN 
WATCHES 


LOOK FOR THE NAME “ DUEBER” IN CASE 
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price in quantity, 
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Washington, D.C. 
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A Leading 
Merchant 


A Wall Street 


Lawyer 
Of High Christian Principles 


Will write for The 


Sunday School 
Times 


ROBERT C. OGDEN will write 


of some striking examples of the 
strict adherence to high standards 
on the part of business men, 


MORNAY WILLIAMS writes 


a vigorous arraignment of the un- 
righteous practices that are counte- 
nanced and encouraged by reputa- 
ble business men of the present day. 














A host of other writers, famous the 
world over, will write on topics intensely 
interesting to every member of the Chris- 
tian home. 

Issued every week. The Lesson Helps 
will be better than ever. 

The subscription price is now $1.00 

For prospectus and sample copy of the new 
Sunday School Times, address 

The Sunday School Times Co. 

Philadelphia 
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WATER ONLY 


PRODUCES 
A Pure Platinum Pript 
ip Black and White 
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Sample Dozen @#x S and our 
contract Plan which 
enables you to buy Photo Papers 
at reduced prices. 


COLUMBIAN PHOTO PAPER CO. 


2644 SHIELDS AVE. CHICAGO. 








KEEP A DIARY! 


Huebsch’s Year Book for 1901 


Is a desk diary, one page to a day, the day, 
date, number of days st and to come, 
printed at the head. Contains 
pasion and calendars for 1900, | 
A ribbon book-mark in each. 
Huebseeh’s Year oo is an indispensable 
aid to the KK? se it to note engage- 
ments in; for bills, meetings, at rai = 
counts, Everybody needs clerg 
law: , merchants, eae ans. cnauatetves, 
udents. After twelve montlis it is a sum- 
mary of the year's doings. A Sensible Gift. 
. No, 28. Flexible red cloth, 
7 yellow writing paper 
(6 x 9), prepaid, -8 
eg me ‘gear red cloth, 
w writing paper 
ete x 5%), peepeld. 
No. 25. Flexible red leather, 
EDITION DE LUXE 
(6 x 9), prepaid, . 81.50 
No, 26. Flexible red leather, 
EDITION DE LUXE 
(4% x 5%), prepaid, . $1.00 
“Send for descriptive leaflet tat: 


D. A. HUBBSCH & CO., 33 Rose eincas, New York 


A DELIGHTFUL HOLIDAY ENTERTAINER 
The Musical Wonder, the Multi- 
gnome Clarionet. Any one can pro- 
ide good mnsic - an entire enter- 
tainment with this. instrument; only a few minutes’ 
practice necessary. P: i ee Si n fullinstructions. 
NATIONAL MULTIPHONE CO., Phila., Pa. 
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Photographing 
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First lessons in whittling 


world and at the same time the most 

difficult to reproduce with perfect 
fidelity, whether in stories, in sculpture and 
painting, or in photography. . It is too elusive 
to be easily caught, yet that makes it the 
better worth trying for. Up to a certain 
point, the accuracy of the camera in depicting 
life gives the photograph unrivaled merits. 
It .portrays with exactness everything set 
before it, and its value in recording contem- 
porary work, costumes and manners can 
hardly be overestimated. This is apparent 
when it is considered how we should prize 
photographs, could they be had, showing the 
people, the habitations and the occupations 
of the early period of America, or, taking a 
step farther back, of the Middle Ages in 
Europe. No paintings, however masterly, 
could wholly take the place of them; for you 
can never be sure just how much an artist 
may have put in or left out, and how much is 
reality and how much imagination. 


IFE is the most interesting thing in the 


Some Old Perhaps nothing better 

: illustrates the play of the 
Fallacies artist’s fancy than the dif- 
Exposed ference between the con- 


ventional picturing of a 
horse in motion, and the results shown when 
the instantaneous photograph revealed to the 
astonished and protesting knights of the 
palette that they were all wrong, and that the 
horse never stretched its legs in any such 
fashion as the artists were in the habit of 
representing. Their response was that the 


- horse appeared thus to the eye and, therefore, 


art required that he should be so delineated. 
This statement was at first generally accepted 
as true, and we really supposed we saw 
horses that way, yet it was merely the effect 
of a long diet of mistaken pictures. The 
** contortions’’ of the creatures in the photo- 
graphs afforded great sport for a time, but 
now the public, and the artists as well, have 
come to accept the view shown by the camera 
as both truth and good art. 

In like manner, the old-fashioned pictures 
of zigzag lightning have lost favor. Most 
people would not have questioned but that 
those dreadful forked streaks were facts of 
Nature; yet the camera has corrected this 
notion, and we now see clearly, with our 
unaided eyes, that the lightning, instead of 
darting earthward in savage angles, seems to 
rend the clouds in a ragged crack. 

Both camera and artist have fields pecul- 
iarly their own, and each can give the other 
The former is corrective 


ical commonplace. Without question, the 
camera’s realism will make the life studies 


SATURDAY 


EVENING POST 


- 
Life 
By Clifton Johnson 


secured to-day hy its 
means very precious to 
future generations, 
though only those photo- 
graphs will be worthy of 
survival 
has been taken to select 
that which is character 
istic and so to place the 
components of each as to 
obtain effective 
pleasing compositions. 
The difficulties are too 
great to hope for frequent 


beginner does well 
practice on. landscapes 
until he is thoroughly 
familiar with his instru 
ment and with the tech 
nicalities of the art. A 
landscape will wait for 


meanwhile you may con 
tinue, as long as you 
choose, in search of the 
best point of view. But 
life is seldom in absolute 
repose. Movement is 
almost inseparable from 
it, and unless you con- 
vey an idea of this in 
your picture you fail. 
Avoid, at all hazards, 
giving an impression that 
the work, 
or whatever it may be 
that is supposed to en- 


ing in the photograph, 
has come to a stop while 
they are being pictured. 
If you get the reality it 
is certain to have about it a subtle sense of 
continuity, and a picture lacking this is 
never first-rate, though it may possess con- 
siderable portrait interest and contain a 
good deal of valuable and sometimes pictur- 
esque information. 

It should be recognized, for instance, that 
a group of picnickers not engaged in any- 
thing particular, or who are pretending to 
some sort of more or less playful or serious 
employment, is not life. Nor do you get a 
photograph of life even when you pose genu- 
ine workers, with their hands on their tools, 
but looking full at the camera. Such pic- 
tures are primarily portraiture. It is quite 
possible to secure an excellent portrait ina 
picture that is a transcript of actual life, but 
if the latter is the more important to you, the 
other had better be sacrificed, unless it inci- 
dentally comes of itself. The attempt to 
attain ease and naturalness in the subject 
chosen presents difficulties enough, without 
further additions or complications. 


In trying to get lifelikeness it is well to | 


recollect that intensity of action and a dra- 
matic pose are not, as a rule, faithful to 
truth. Prettiness, too, as a chief object, is 
to be avoided rather than sought, and one 
needs to be especially on his guard against it 
when costuming is done. Nine times out of 
ten the costumes are too insistent and smack 
of the stage. 

Suppose the study is to be of a Colonial 
maiden who is busy at her flax wheel—she 


is more likely to appear in the best ancestral | 


gown that can be had than in the simple 
garments of a country lass in an old-time 
kitchen. 
as much as it is the photographer's, 
will improve your picture to attire them- 
selves in fine raiment, 
task or the environment. They have to be 
restrained, and assured that plain clothes 
photograph best and that rents and patches by 
no means detract. Surely picturesqueness is 
better than elegant mediocrity, and whatever 
is out of place in a picture hurts its charm. 


I have more 
discovered, to my dis- 
comfiture, that not every 
one understands this even 
when .it is explained. 
For example, two or three years ago I came 
across an old New England farmer, on a 
chilly April day, sawing wood under a 
rickety shed. He had ona great cap, very 
ancient and soft-toned and attractive for art 
purposes; and it had been worn so long that 
it seemed a pe t of the man. 
general remarks I broached a desire to make 


The Farmer 
and His Old 
Artistic Cap 


in which care | 


and | 


complete success, and a | 
to | 


you, and stay quiet, and | 


conversation | 


gage the persons appear- | 


It may be the maiden’s fault fully | 
for | 
people seem possessed with the idea that it | 


no matter what the | 


than once | 


After a few | 





This Beautiful Picture 


(Size 9x 16 INCHES) 


On fine paper, suitable for framing, seut by mail, post- 
paid, for only 50 Cents. We also publish other fine 
pictures, same size. 





Three pictures above size, 
different subjects, post. 
paid, for 


$1.00 


Art Study Pictures 
Series of fine half-tune 
reproductions of pictures 
by great painters, issued 
seml-monthly ; subscrip. 
tion price, $2.00 for one 
year, 240 pictures, inclu- 
ding two of above men 
tioned large pictures as 
free premiums. 

Send 10¢ for sample set of 
ten pictures 
Colored Pictures, Birds 
and Animals, 2c. each. 


Passe Partout Pictures 


We are doing the largest 
business in the United 


States in passe partout 
victures. We also pub. 
isha peri es of HISTORY 
PIC ES and sell 


other ¥ ine Art goods and 
Statuary. Our pictures 
are for sale by all the lead- 
ing dealers in the country 
If your dealer does not 
have them, write to us. 


ART STUDY COMPANY 
350 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Flash Photographed 
Pistol Perfeetly 
Our Booklet 
Doubles the Use and Free. 


Send 


Value of your Camera 
Sor it. 


Insures a good picture every 
time, no matter what the light may 
be. Greatly lessens the smoke, smudge, 
smell and danger of flash-light work. 
Does away with the strained, startled 
or expectant expression and blurred 
effect of ordinary flash-light pictures. 
Carried in the pocket ready to take instant adv antage 
of favorable positions, or ¢ 

Sold oy all dealers, or sent iby express, prepaid, with direc- 
tions and supplies, for 82.5 


Chelsea Manufacturing cas 100 Main St., Cheisea, Mich. 
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A positive relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
and cabs Sexe and all afflic- 
tions of the skiy 

“A little higher i in price than 
worthless substitutes, mae a reason 

for it."". Removes all odor of . 

Spiration. Delightful after shaving. 

GET MENNEN’S (the original) 

Sold everywhere or mailed for 25c. Sample Oe 

| GERMARD MENNEN C@., 10 Orange St., Newark, N. 4. 
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EARN 


Selling Transparent Handle Knives 


An article of every-day | use. Every person a possible 
customer, Best of and wor jane, 
address and emblems: of Soahetiey and trades, photos, etc. 
beneath indestructille handles. Many other advantages 
make large and rapid sales. 





We want egents everywhere 


Good commission paid. 
terms. 


Send 2c. stamp for catalogue aud 
Write quick for territory. 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 17 Bar Sireet, Canton, Ohio 


Moving Picture Machines 


STEREOPTICONS. \on.cau make Mt 


MONEY entertain- 
ing the publie. Nothing affords better opportuni- 
ties for men with small capital. We start you, 
furnishing complcte outfits vend explicit instruc 
tions at a surprisingly 
low cost. The 
fs Large, comprising 
the lar theatre 
and lecture circuit; 
also local fields in 
Churches, Public 
Schools, Lodges 
and general 
gatherings. Our En- 
tertainment Supply 
Catalogue and special offer fully explains everything. Sent /ret 


CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY 
225 Dearborn Street, Dept. L, Chicago, Ills. 


Length of Gun 89 tus., New Breech-Loading Rifle, $2.75 
weight 8 Ibs. 



















LEVER ACTION—CENTRE FIRE 


for 50 caliber reloading cartridges ; ¢x- 
tractor flips the empty shell clear of the gun. 
part made of the best forged steel. Best and 


system ever made. Each gun stam 
mark. Military Goods. Catalogue. 


with the U. S. Inspector's 
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. Bannerman, 579 B’ way, N.¥- 
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Little folks by their careless play soon ruin 
floors not properly finished. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


Gives a durable, handsome finish which will 
not show scratches or heel marks, will not 
catch dust or dirt, and is not slippery. 

Our booklet, “* The Proper Treatment for Floors,"’ our 
handsome catalogue of beautiful hardwood floors which 
can be laid over your present floors at small cost, and a 
ee cee of = ee ‘ Pre — ; Win sufficient to 
cover square feet of floor, will be sen 

FREE 


on receipt of 10 cts. for postage and packing. 
8. C. JOHNSON, Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
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| H. & R. HAMMERLESS REVOLVER | 





WHat gift for the holidays would be 
more acceptable than an up-to-date, 
accurate and reliable revolver? The 
H. & R. is made of the best materials, 
by experienced men, in a modern and 
thoroughly equipped factory. It is adso- 
lutely safe. Refuse substitutes. Sold 
direct where dealers will not supply. 


Descriptive Catalogue on request. 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
Dept. ‘‘ P,’’ Worcester, Mass. 

















BAG PUNCHING 


cise that can be taken. The. 








around exer- 


Is quickly attached to any wall 
without eyuty to same, and is 
adjustable in height without chang- 
ing the cord. 


Price & Illustrated Catalog 
without bag 1 of all sports FREE. 
New Book on Bag Punching, 10 cents. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


The National 
Conservatory of 


Dramatic Art 


F. F. MACKAY, Director 
The Berkeley I.yceum, 19 West 44th St., New York. 
A thorough training school for the stage and platform, 
Midwinter class organized January 8. Send for prospectus. 











Dunlop Pneumatic Tires 


f) | For Bicycles 
i 


For Carriages 
TMESE ARB THE ONLY 


For Automobiles 
Send for Booklet. 
TOOLS YOU'LL NERD. 


The American Dunlop Tire Co. 
Belleville, N. J. Chicago, Ill. 
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Strong, Healthy Chicks 


Are hatched by our incubators,and more 
of them than hens can hatch. Why? 
oe bene 3 i ype never fails to keep 
ht. Catalogue 

full 

printed in & languages, gives fall 


much information for poultry raisers. 









Sent 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. 
Box 548 Des Moines, Ia. 











| change his head covering. 








Is the hest all- | 


THE SATURDAY 


a picture of him, and he was willing; only 
nothing would do but he must first go in and 
I could not dis- 
suade him, and he returned in a distressing 
modern derby that he had bought at some 
cheap town shop. No invention of the hat- 
makers could well have been more unbe- 
coming to the gray octogenarian, but he was 
fixed in the opinion that his personal appear- 
ance was greatly improved thereby. 

I have said that the beginner should prac- 
tice on landscapes before attempting life. In 
no other way can he so well learn how to 
select compositions that by their lines and 
arrangement of masses are attractive to the 
eye. The badness of composition in the 


| usual figure photograph is sufficient argument 
| for the need of such education. 


One should 
become so expert that he instinctively selects 
the best vantage the scene offers, with no 
more thought than the accomplished pianist 
gives to the keys of his instrument as he 
plays. 

The simpler the background and surround- 
ings of your figures the better, for it is to be 
remembered that the figures tell the main 
story and all else is secondary. If you fall 
in love with a landscape which has a good 
deal of variety and detail, it is advisable not 
to introduce life unless it is incidental and 
distant. 

To get good massing, and a proper separa- 
tion of the figures from what lies beyond, it 
is well to aim toward the light. Even if the 
features of the persons introduced are often 
darker than is desirable, you at least avoid 
flatness, which is a far more serious fault. 
In seeking strength, however, do not lose 
mellowness, and take care that the contrasts 
shall not be rasping and unpleasant. 

A detractory keenness is an almost certain 
accompaniment of brilliant sunshine and the 
effect is rarely more than tolerable, espe- 
cially if faces are of any account in the 
picture. The white lights and dense shad- 
ows in themselves distort, and the bright- 
ness inclines to twist the mouth and squint 
the eyes. If the figures are small, this is of 
no great consequence, but if they are impor- 
tant and near, a hazy or clouded day is to be 
preferred. 


Make Your eee eda 3 

of all in life photography 
Posers Look is that the persons pho- 
Unconscious = tographed shall seem 


unconscious of the pres- 
ence of the camera. That they should really 
be so is seldom possible except in a crowd. 
The hurly-burly of a city street offers a fair 
chance for concealment to the man with a 
hand camera, though no matter how cautious 
he is the prints all too often show some pair 
of eyes turned suspiciously on the instru- 
ment. But in the country he cannot help 
being conspicuous, and he has to confess his 
purposes and ask his subjects to pose. This 
is perhaps just as well, for it is next to 
impossible, with a hasty snap-shot, to make 
the surroundings count for all they might in 
relation to the figures. One does best when 


| he has chosen with some deliberation the 


| 


position for both his camera and those who 
are posing. 
After all preparations have been made I 


| like to tell the people who are to appear in 


New York, Chicago, Denver 





the photograph to go on with whatever they 
are doing just as if there were no such thing 


Feeding the pet lamb 


EVENING POST 


as a picture machine in the world. Then I 
make a snap. To avoid under-exposure, I 
give all the time to the plate I reasonably 
can; and, for the sake of sharpness, I try to 
catch the motions of the figures when they 
are slowest—for instance, if I am picturing 
a man chopping, I either shap when the ax is 
aloft at the turning point or when it has 
descended. Otherwise, the implement would 
most likely turn to mist in the picture or dis- 
appear altogether. 

The more figures there are in a photograph 
the greater are the difficulties in securing 
naturalness and a good composition. Single 
figures are apt to be the most effective, and 
beginners should not be in a hurry to make 
groups. When more than one or two indi- 
viduals are in the picture it is a very trouble- 
some matter to get concentration of interest, 
pleasing arrangement and perfect ease. Prob- 
ably the safest way, with a group, is not to 
trust to one plate, but to try twice. 


Advantages of 
Being a Bit 
of a Poet 


life photography I think 
one needs to be some- 
thing of a poet and to 
have a genuine liking for 
the things he pictures. He needs also to be 
simple in tastes and habits and sympatheti- 
eally companionable, without playing a part 
and without assumption or an aristocratic 
sense of superiority. Unless those you photo- 
graph feel comfortable in your presence you 
will fail of best results. 

It does not do to get nervous, and it does 
not do to be fussy, and it does not do to be 
so long about the operation that your subjects 
get tired. These things are doubly impor- 
tant if you attempt to picture children. Some 
preliminary acquaintance is always an advan- 
tage, as it tends to dispel shyness in the 
smaller children and affectation in the older 
ones. Chaffing will not answer the purpose 
nor will gifts of money. You can win them 
most easily, perhaps, by showing them some 
of the mysteries of your camera and letting 
them look through it. The latter privilege 
is, for the majority of little folks, an unfail- 
ing source of interest, and it will usually put 
a photographer who is of the right sort on 
familiar terms with them. Then they will 
do almost anything for him. But if not 
approached rightly they are absolutely un- 
manageable. 

For the photographer of rural life I know 
of no example more worthy of study than the 
artist Millet. In sentiment, in atmosphere, 


in the simplicity of pose which characterizes | 


his figures, and in the noble art possibilities 


he discovers in commonplace rustic ways and | 


doings, his pictures are unequaled. You 
may at first think his work crude, but its 


power will grow on you and you will more | 


and more realize its freshness and sincerity. 
Something of all this is possible to the photo- 
graph, though it, perhaps, must always fall 
short of complete realization. 

But it must not be forgotten that the secret 
of Millet’s greatness was that he himself was 
profoundly moved by the things he painted. 
He painted himself into his pictures; and in 
the same way the man with the camera photo- 
graphs something of himself into the subjects 
he selects. Only through sound character 
and a sensitive nature, responsive to all life’s 
joys and troubles, can he hope to do the finer 
things in this or any other of the world’s arts. 
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Copyrighted, 1890, by The U. 8. Playing Card Co. 


Good Night Card Back 


The illustration conveys but a suggestion of 
the richness of this dainty card. The artis- 
tic beauty of its colorings must be seen to be 
appreciated. One of a series of new, orig- 
inal designs, considered by social leaders the 
handsomest ever produced. Found only in 


“Congress” 
Playing Cards 


(Gold Edges, Fashion Series) 


Crisp, thin, elastic ; beautiful backs of many 
designs, such as the famous Rookwood In- 
.dian, Spinning Wheel, Old Mill, Yacht, 
Delft, etc. Especially suited for handsomely 
appointed card parties. For sale by dealers. 


“ Entertaining with Cards,” illustrated, 
gives descriptions of many novel card 
parties, suggestions for decorations, 
menu, prizes and cards to be used. 
Send address and a 2c. stamp for acopy. 


THE U.S. PLAYING CARD CO. 
Department 18. Cincinnati, O. 
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| Goddess of Liberty Trade-Mark Ace of Spades in 
every pack. 








The best of card games — 
easily learned, in which 


| Duplicate 
WHS Soisees ane cay: --syuon” 


‘* Kalamazoo” and “U.S."’ Trays are neat, compact, 
attractive and durable. Every principle covered by 
patents. Infringements will be prosecuted. 
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An Unrecorded Miracle 


By Florence MorseHingsley 








air, striking the earth not ten paces — 

child paces—from the spot where her 
nestlings, eager-eyed and open-mouthed, 
awaited her return. 

The nestlings, hearing the sound and con- 
cluding in their innocence that their mother 
had already come back to them, stretched out 
their callow throats with eager twitterings of 
joy and confidence. But it was not the brown 
head and bright, wise eyes of the mother 
lark which leaned compassionately above the 
nest. A brown head and bright eyes indeed 
interrupted the flickering sun-motes which 
made their way betwixt the thick, green 
leaves; but the head was that of a child. 
The nestlings shivered vaguely and beat 
their naked wings against the yielding walls 
of their cradle. 

In her hand the child—she was herself 
little more than a nestling—held the dead 
bird. As this innocent witness of the sudden 
tragedy stood gazing at the hapless orphans 
her rosy lips drooped suddenly; then her 
bosom heaved and two large, limpid tears 
appeared in two large, sweet eyes of clearest 
brown; appeared and lingered irresolute, pre- 
paratory to a swift descent down smooth, 
sun-flushed cheeks. 

“Mara, Mara! where art thou?’’ The 
voice was both familiar and well loved, 
therefore the child laid the bird solemnly 


T's lark fell headlong through the bright 


down in the shelter of the bush and, emerg- | 


ing into the sunshine, looked inquiringly in 
the direction of the stream. 

The owner of the voice—a boy perhaps a 
year older than herself, but in his own 
thought wiser by uncounted moons— beck- 
oned to her imperiously. ‘‘ Come quickly, 
small one,’’ he cried, ‘‘ and see what I have 
found in the water. A red stone—red, with 
spots of pink, of yellow and of green; thou 
hast seen nothing so beautiful! ’’ 

The little maid shook her head. ‘‘I do 
not like stones,’’ she said; whereat the irreso- 
lute drops, which yet lingered amid her long 
lashes, fell off incontinently and sparkled 
just as brightly from the heart of a little 
blue flower at her feet. ‘‘I do not like 
stones,’’ she repeated with decision; ‘‘I do 
not wish to see one.’’ 

‘* Why not?’’ demanded the boy, astonish- 
ment manifest in arching brows and parted 
lips. ‘‘ But, nay, thou dost like stones— 
pretty stones like this one. _I will find its 
double for thee.’’ 

The girl frowned. ‘‘Stones are not 
pretty,’’ she persisted; ‘‘they are hard and 
ugly. They kill birds.’’ 

“Who said it?’’ 

‘Tobi flung a stone at our mother lark; 
she lies dead in the bush yonder. Her babes 
are crying now; dost thou not hear?’’ 

The lad bent his head attentively. ‘‘I 
hear,’’ he said gravely. Then he straight- 
ened, himself; his eyes flashed. ‘‘I will beat 
Tobi that he also cries aloud; he is a cruel, 
wicked boy! A 

“Tobi is larger than thou,”’ remarked 
Mara, eying her companion with anxiety. 
‘* He would beat thee.’’ 

‘*He would not. I have terrible strength 
in my arms; canst thou not see? Also I hate 
him for what he has done!’’ 

‘* But there is the mother lark.’”’ 

“Yes, truly. Well, we will bury the 
mother lark; thou shalt wail and cast dust 
on thy head after the manner of women, and 
I will rend my tunic after the manner of 
men. I will also weave a bier out of willow 
branches, and for it thou shalt bind garlands. 
Yonder shall be the tomb, where the big stones 
are at the brookside.’’ 

“Yes, we will do it!’ cried the little 
maid, a dawning smile touching the dimples 
in her brown cheeks. ‘‘ What a wonderful 
boy thou art, Dan, to have thought of it!’’ 

The boy looked down at his small person 
with honest pride. ‘‘ I have many thoughts,’’ 
he said modestly. ‘‘ After I have torn my 
tunic there will be linen to spare; out of it 
we will make a winding sheet. And, look 
you, I will take the nest out of the bush; 


thou shalt carry it in thy hand after the bier. 
The little ones will cry aloud and louder for 
their dead mother; this, too, is custom.’’ 

Mara’s face fell. ‘‘ Thou shalt not take 
the nest,’’ she said decidedly; ‘‘I will not 
wail at the burial if thou dost.’’ 

** But I tell thee that thou must wail,’’ 
urged the boy, drawing his black brows 
together. ‘‘ Thou art a woman and mast 
therefore obey me—a man. Moreover, 
women wail for divers reasons; if thou art 
not pleased with what I do thou wilt but 
shrill the louder. I will fetch the nest now.’’ 

“No, no!’’ begged the girl. ‘‘ Come, let 
us first make the bier; thou shalt choose the 
willow while I gather flowers for the gar- 
lands.’’ 

** IT will do that; but afterward I shall fetch 
the nest.’’ 

** Will it not happen that the little ones die 
if we take the nest?’’ 

The boy shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Who 
will find them food now that their mother is 
dead?” he demanded; ‘‘ they must starve in 
two—three days.’’ 

‘‘ There is the father bird.’’ 

‘Father birds are not mother birds. 
What now woulds’t ¢hou do with but thy 
father to feed and care for thee?”’ 

There being manifestly no answer possible 
to this terrible question, Mara fell to pluck- 
ing the flowers for her garland, while 
Dan betook himself to the willows which 
dipped their green branches into the bright 
waters of the stream. She could hear his 
active feet as they trampled down the with- 
ered twigs. In a moment he had returned 
with empty hands and shining eyes. ‘‘We 
will not bury the lark,’’ he said with deci- 
sion. ‘‘I have thought of another thing alto- 
gether. Dost thou remember what I told 
thee yesterday ?”’ 

Mara twisted her red lips thoughtfully. 
‘* About the pigeons?’’ she ventured. 

2 Pigeons! No, little foolish one; what 
have live pigeons to do with a dead lark? 
About the strange men—the—prophets in 
the village yonder. They are curing sick 
people—even lepers, who are as good as 
dead. We will carry the mother bird to 
them; a stone bruise will be as naught in 
their eyes. They will restore her; she can 
then feed her little ones.’’ 

Mara’s brown eyes opened wide. ‘‘It isa 
far more beautiful thought than the other,’’ 
she said slowly. ‘‘ Truly thou art very wise. 
I love thee!’’ She offered her rose-soft lips 
for a kiss, which the boy bestowed with a 
touch of impatient superiority. 

““We must go at once,’’ he said authorita- 
tively. ‘‘I will wrap the bird in leaves and 
carry her myself.’’ 

** But I should like to carry her. 
who told thee of her death.”’ 

‘*It was I who thought of restoring her,”’ 
quoth the boy sagely. ‘‘ Also the path is 
steep; I am stronger than thou. If thou dost 
indeed love me—as thou art always 
saying —thou wilt do as I have said.”’ 

After the immemorial manner of her kind 
the small maiden acquiesced with meekness, 
and the two presently set forth upon their 
pilgrimage. 

““Good-by, little hungry ones,’’ whis- 
pered Mara, tenderly addressing the discon- 
solate nestlings; ‘‘the mother will soon 
return, and ye shall eat and be warm beneath 
the shelter of her wings.’’ . 

The followers of Jesus, that strange 
Carpenter of Galilee, had indeed wrought 
noteworthy cures among the sick folk of the 
towns and villages. They had restored sight 
to blind eyes, quenched the burning heat of 
malignant fevers, stopped the shaking of pal- 
sied limbs, straightened and strengthened 
bent and aching backs—in a word, they had 
healed all manner of diseases. 

As for the fashion of this practice, it was 
after the simple teaching of their Master, who 
had sent them forth for this very purpose. 
These marvelous feats of festoration were 
performed with the aid of neither herb nor 
medicament; contrary also to the usage of 
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Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 1, 1900. 
Publishers Young People’s Weekly :— 
The list of contributors and articles for 
the readers of “‘ Young People’s Weekly” 
is high, wholesome and inspiring. Its 
readers are already a multitude, but the 
itude should b a host that no 
man can number. 
NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS. 





Chicago, Ill., Sept. 18, 1900. 
Publishers Young People’s Weekly :— 
I congratulate you on the prospects of 


“Young People’s Weekly.” Withsucha 
program as you have, it will certainly 
take its place in the fore-front of that 
literary movement which promises purity 
and inspiration to the readers. 

F. W. GUNSAULUS. 




















“The Best for Youth” is the trumpet-call of the Century. No longer are our 
young men and young women assigned secondary parts upon life’s stage. This 

the Age of Youth. Young People’s Weekly strives to be helpful to the young 
and thus stand the Right-hand of Home and Nation. 
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GOODFORM CLOSET SET 
Saves Your Clothes 


Adds to the life of Clothing by keep- 
ing it in g condition and giving 
it that ph sought for fresh-from- 
the-tailor appearance. 

Subtracts from the care and worry of 
life by putting order and conveni- 
ence into closet and doubling 
or trebling its capacity. 

Multiplies your joys by enabling you 
to find what you want at a nce, 
and without displacing a single gar- 
ment other than the one desired. 


Two Styles — Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 


Ladies’—12 garment yokes, 12 skirt 
hangers, 2 shelf bars, 1 closet loop. 


Saves Clothing / 





Men’s—6 trousers hangers, 12 garment 
yokes, 2 shelf bars, 1 closet loop. 
PRICE ' set, $2.00 two sets to one address, 
- your dealer does 


not have “hem remit to us. 
SOLD AT THE FOLLOWING PLACES: 








E. H. Morsel Cleveland, Ohio, zee May Co. New York City, Brill Brothers, 
W. M. Whitney & Co Denver, Janiels Me Fisher. 279 Broadway. 
Clothing Co. | Detroit, eae & Hunter. i Wanamaker. 
ite & lis, Paul H. Keema lan 
Fred’k Loeser & Co. Rep. Wood & Menagh. Boston Store. 
H Co. 7 Macsin, ai Herpolsheimer & Co. , Walker Bros. 
eld & Co. ago aa Sumner & Morris. Palace H'dw'e Co. 
jey & Carew Co. St. Paul, Schuneman & Evans. Werner Bros. 





CHICAGO FORM COMPANY, 128 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 





Handsomely Nickel Plated. A Suitable Present for Lady or Gentleman. 
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Fine Furniture From Factory to Fireside 


Here’s a 
Chair that 
Will fit 
Anywhere 
In any 
Home 


A surely 
Welcome 
Christmas 
Present 


A FIFTEEN DOLLAR 
CHRISTMAS FOR 
This dainty rocker is Solid 
Hardwood throughout. Rub- 
bed and polished. Spring Seat, 9 


Hand Carved, Upholstered 
Seat and Back any color. Quar- | ourexpense and we will return 
tered Oak or Imitation Mahogany. | your money in full, 


Pantasote, net, $7.50. Genuine Leather, net, $8.50 
If this doesn’t settle your gift puzzle, or you have 
more than one puzzle, send for our free catalogue. It 
shows hundreds of quaint modern and colonial designs 
in Dining-Room, Parlor, Library, Bedroom and Hall 
Furniture all at factory prices. 


JONES FURNITURE CO., Dept. J, Syracuse, N.Y. 


B. Eldredge 
AUTOMATIC 


The Best All-Around Family Sewing 





Sent Pre 
Approva 
cash accompa- 
nies order. If 
you don't like 
it send it back at 








High Speed, 
Simple and 
Silent. 
SOLD ATA 
REASONABLE 
PRICE 


AND FULLY 
GUARANTEED. 


Send for Circular. 


NATIONAL SEWING MACHINE CO. 
BELVIDERE, ILL. 


New York House, 
98 Reape STREET 


Chicago House, 
49 Jackson BouLEVAKD. 


Knothe 
Unbreakable 
Leather a 


Stands every strain, will not stretch, 
cannot be torn, and used only on 


Silkolisle 


REGISTERED JUNE 14, '99 


Suspenders 


The neatest-looking, the longest-lived, 
the most economical and sa‘ ry 
a a meee. m. = two 
of most makes. Ever r guaran- 
will be regtaaasl ahemia any 
rt break. Price 50 cents 
of first-class dealers, or 
Knothe Bros., 122-124 5th Ave., New York 
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ROYAL STATIONERY 
Sak Detiveea feat to shy scaoans. 
wo quires finest Paper, with Initial or 


Loerie eat (choice of five designs), 
and 50 envelopes to match: Mono- 
Initial. gram 

Stamped in Plain Colors, § .75 $1.25 
Gold,Silver or Copper Bronze, .85 1.35 
Illuminated ia Two Colors, 1.00 1,50 
Handsome s. ¢ book and sheet of 
souvenir engraved work mailed for 10c. 
al Visiting Cards — Latest styles of engraving and sizes, 
incluting plate, Samples free. 50 2 em ag Teer, 100 cards, $1.00. 








: 
CO., 18 8. Ninth Street, Philadelphia 


Latest Card Case Novelty 


Satin-Finished Aluminum, richly 
carved, name on case. With 

00 Fine Cards, name & 2 lines 

By mail 5c. extra. Legale le 
perforations, 


mnnor: 
ROYAL ENGRAVING 











no tearing out. d- 
somestcase made. tionalorders 
65c.each,or6at50c. Extra cardsat30c. 





CORRECT | 50, 20c,; 100, 35c. W. Invita- 
tions * 60, $8; 100, $3.50." Postpaid. 


$ 
saapavere man or script ty: 
work very nearly equals engraving. 
N. ARNOLD, Printer, GRENOBLE, PA. 
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Easy Running, | 
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the most learned physicians, these persons 
did not even ask the nature and manifestation 
of the sicknesses which they cured. Whether 
it were a mad clashing of those mysterious 
unseen strings, whereon-the soul gives forth 
immortal harmonies, or merely a_ ragged 
ulcer, tearing its savage way through flesh 
and muscle, a word spoken in the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth rebuked the evil thing and 
it fled before the healing light. 

The people cried aloud that the physicians 
were great prophets, and they strove amongst 
themselves for the honor of feasting them in 
their houses. ‘‘ Who knows,’’ quoth a wise- 
acre, ‘‘ whether these miracles be not the 
visible signs and tokens of the final triumph 
of Israel over her age-long foes?’’ 

As for the women, they were ready to kiss 
the corners of the dusty garments worn by 
these Galilean peasants; they compounded 
savory messes for them in their kitchens and 
courtyards, and spread their couches with 
treasured coverlids of blue and white. 

In secret the Nazarenes themselves mar- 
veled at the astounding cures which they 
performed with such ease, and their hearts 


| swelled mightily within them at the voice of 








the popular plaudit. ‘‘ Doubtless the king- 
dom of Messiah is at hand,’’ they said one to 
the other; ‘‘ and in this kingdom who but we 
shall be great princes and potentates?’’ 
Also, they reasoned strenuously among them- 
selves as to which of them should be greatest 
in that approaching glory. 

‘* It will be I,’’ declared one, ‘‘ because I 
was first called from the fishing.’’ 

‘*Not so,’’ said another loudly, and he 
frowned with quick anger as he said it; 
‘remember that I am older than thou, and of 
wisdom I have greater store. Have I not 
diligently studied the law and the prophets, 
and do I not understand the interpretations 
thereof?: Who then but / should be greatest 
in Messiah’s kingdom?’’ 

As they contended thus among them- 
selves—being even then on the road to join 
their absent Lord—two small figures 
approached, toiling along the dusty highway. 
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One carried the body of a tiny bird, whose 
languid head, with dimmed eye and ruffled 
throat, hung limply from the plump, brown 
hand of its bearer. This person planted 
himself with confidence directly in the path 
of the Nazarenes; the other—a tiny maid— 
hung back, one rosy finger in a rosier mouth, 
regarding the flushed faces and excited ges- 
tures of the healers with manifest apprehen- 
sion. 

‘* Are ye the disciples of the Man, Jesus?’’ 
The question, put in a shrill, boyish voice, 
brought the reasoners to a standstill. One 
of them—already in his own mind no less 
than a prince and a potentate—made an- 
swer with an air of haughty condescension: 
“* We are of His chosen followers, boy; what 
wilt thou?”’ 3 

‘‘Heal thou this mother lark, I beseech 
thee; she is a good mother, and her little 
ones are crying for food. Speak thou the 
word, honorable sir, and she will fly to 
them.’’ 

Anger and mirth struggled for an instant in 
the eyes of the men; then anger mastered the 
diviner emotion, and without a word the 
four—there were four of them—swept past 
the petitioners down the steep hillside. 

The little maid burst into a passion of 
weeping; but the lad straightened his small 
shoulders. ‘‘ Yeare surly knaves,’’ he called 
out shrilly, ‘‘ and no healers! ’’ 

Whereat Mara caught at his sleeve and 
begged him to be silent, lest the terrible man 
with the long beard should return to beat 
him. 

“T am not afraid of him—nor of them 
all!’’ cried the boy fiercely, struggling with 
the lump in his throat which threatened to 
force unmanly tears. 

‘*Come,’’ he added gruffly, ‘‘ we will go 


back. We will bury the lark, as I said at 
first. And, look you, I will not take the 
nest.’’ 


But Mara was not to be consoled even by 
this concession. 
she wailed. ‘‘I wished to see her fly away 
to the nest again! And oh, I have hurt my 


—and the mother lark rose into the sunlit air with a long, loud trill of triumphant life 
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“*T wanted her to be well!”’ | 
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PARKER 


“Lucky Curve” 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Makes an ideal 


Christmas 
Present 


The time for Christmas giving is 
to many a most perplexing season. 
There is one thing that you can 
present, that you will make no 
mistake in selecting. It is a 


genuine 
PARKER 


“Lucky Curve” Fountain Pen 


A good pen is a constant com- 
panion and a never-ending source 
of pleasure and genuine comfort. 
A cheap or inferior pen will not 
do this, but it will write after a 
fashion—so will a shingle nail. 
The PARKER PEN is not a cheap 
pen, but good. It is made upon 
honor. 

No. 021, price $3.50 (shown on 
the right), is extraordinary value, 
is jointless, beautifully mounted 
with gold bands. 

No. 020, same as above, without 
mountings, $2.50. 

No, 018, small size, $2.00. 

No. 30, price $10.00 (shown on 
the left), one of the most beauti- 
ful pens ever made. It is indeed 
an pen of such rare beauty that a 
Queen might well feel proud to 
own. Barrel and cap covered 
with pure 18k. gold of rare and 
rich design. Makes a present 
that would be treasured for a life- 
time. Name will be engraved on 
barrel without extra charge. 

If your dealer will not supply 
you, order direct, and your order 
will have prompt attention and 
goods delivered post free. 


Booklet Free 


We manufacture many styles 
of pens, some higher in price and 
some lower. The numbers men- 
tioned above are special values. 


THE PARKER PEN CO. 
90 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 














is the MOST 

Effective ana 

Reliable 7 
Cents 


295 


cents Dentifrice 


By Mail 25c aad 75c. MALL & RUCKEL, New York 














Smith's Adjustable Index Tags 


“ Save 20 per cent. of a book-keeper’s time” 


Steel clips in leather 
tabs. Instantly ap- 
plied or moved to 
meet chenging con- 
ditions. tag for 
each account. 400 
kinds kept in stock, 
including Cities, 
Numbers, Accounts, 
Alphabets, Months 
States, Days, and 
Tags to WRITE on. 
Used by Eastman Kodak Co., Mochestars 

Canadian Pacific Navigation Co., Victoria, B. C.; 

Simmons Hard ware Co., St. Louis, etc. 
Catalog and Price-List FREE. Sample Tag, Five Cents. 


Dept. F, CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Exeter, Nebraska 
Canadian Agents, GRAND & Toy, Ltd., Toronto. 


The LEAD that LEADS 


In strength, smoothness and service is used in 


DIXON’S Grepuite PENCILS 











See ere the DINON tectories. tax henaity obtainable 
THE SA ¥ ING and send 16 ceuts 

for samples worth double. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
When in search 
Come Here! ‘2 icais'wa" 


body. Your physician will agree. Booklet free. 
é STEUBEN SANITARIUM, Hornelisville, 


KNOX’S 
GELATINE 


There is only one dinner in the year 
when Knox’s Gelatine would 
be out of place— 


CHRISTMAS DAY 


Stick to the old-fashioned plum 
pudding. 





I WILL MAIL FREE 


Dainty Desserts for Dainty People,” 
If you can't 


My book of seventy “ 
if you will send the name of your grocer. 
do this, send a two-cent stamp. 

For 5c. in stamps, the book and full pint sample. For 
lSc. the book and full two-quart package (two for 25c.). 
Pink color for fancy desserts in every package. 


Chas. B. Knox, 53 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. 
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COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF BEEF is in season 














All the year round in the Kitchen and 
Sick Room, but the damp, chilly days 
of winter always bring increasing sales. 
It keeps out the cold by keeping in 
the heat, and colds, chills and influenza 
are often warded off by its timely use. 
A tiny 2 oz. jar contains the pure con- 
centrated assimilable essence of many 
pounds of the 
finest beef. : © 


‘The genujne has this 
signature in blue. 














A BATH FOR 2 CENTS 


Is Furnianhed by the 


VICTOR INSTANTANEOUS 
WATER HEATER 


Which occupies but little 
room; is ready for 

use night or 
day ; fur 
nishes hot 
water 
fustantly for 
bathing, shav- 
ing, sickness, 
and all 
domestic pur- 
poses when 





sotwater is re- 
F neeng Uses 
Gas or Gaso- 
line. Ask 
your dealers 
for it, or send 
for free 


talogue. 
* W. J. ADAM, 


WINTER EGGS ia" seS "Bede 


It’s merely a question of proper food. Green om 
Bone fed to hens makes them lay in winter. 


Th i 1 bor 
Mann’s New Bone Cutters, 27; .202 "tad ati 
others. Mann’s Clover Cutters are the cheaj and best 
for preparing clover. Mann's Nes Grit, Swinging Feed Trays, 
etc., make poultry success. Catalog free. 


F. W. MANN C@., Box 84, Milford, Mass. 
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ALWAYS 


| the red lentils into a porridge. 





THE 


foot on a stone, and I want to see my 
mother !’’ 
Here was a terrible trio of demands; Dan’s 


small, plump countenance became overcast 
with gloom. He looked back over the 
rugged road which they had just traversed, 
then down at the tiny brown foot, which his 
companion was nursing in her lap and 
bedewing with large, abundant tears. Man- 
ifestly this was no time for aching lumps in 
one’s throat; the situation demanded firm- 
ness of a resolute and masculine character. 
He swallowed once and again; he winked 
with decision. ‘‘ We will go back,’’ he said 
doggedly. ‘‘We must go back, for I am 
hungry.’’ 

He paused after delivering this weighty 
reason and stared hard at Mara, who still 
asserted betwixt sobs that she wished to see 
her mother. ‘‘ Thou shalt see thy mother, 
small one,’’ he said tentatively, but with 
rising impatience. ‘‘I also wish to see my 
mother; by this time she will have cooked 
They are 
good—red lentils. Come, we will go!” 

‘*I—I cannot go; and I want—to see— 
my — mother! ”’ 

“‘And I say that thou must go—if thou 
wilt see thy mother. Little foolish baby; 


| thou art not fit to be the companion of a man! 


I also have hurt my foot. Do I weep? 
Look thou!’’ He thrust out a bare foot. 
Mara stopped crying for an instant. 
see a great thorn,’’ she said. 
‘Assuredly! Now. behold me while I 
pluck it out! Again, do I weep? Come, 
there is a fountain below; I know the place; 
there are pink flowers there. We will cool 
our feet in the water; afterward we will go 


“y 


| home.’’ 


In the quiet, green, translucent shadow 
which wrapped the fountain and hid it from 
the scorching sun-rays, as a jewel of price is 
hidden from the greedy eyes of the passing 
crowd, a man sat quietly. 

Perhaps it was a stray sunbeam which 
dazzled their eyes, so that they could not see 
Him—clad all in a seamless robe of white — 
who sat at the water’s edge, but the children 
came quite up to the fountain, fearless as 
sparrows. 

‘* It would have been so beautiful to have 
seen her fly away to her nest once more,’’ 
Mara was saying with a faint sob; ‘‘ so beau- 
tiful 

Then she stopped short, and turned with 
wide eyes of clearest, sweetest brown. 
‘* There is a man,’’ she cried, ‘‘a man!’’ 

Dan rubbed his eyes. ‘Ay, truly,’’ he 
| began; and he also stopped short. The 
| stranger was regarding them, a faint yet ten- 
der smile touching His features with radiance. 

How it was they knew not, but in two— 
three minutés they had told Him all; first the 
boy, then Mara, in short, disjointed, eager 





sentences. The lark dead; her little ones 
crying for food; their hope; their bitter dis- 
appointment. 


‘It would be so beautiful to see her fly 
away to her nest!’’ sobbed Mara, and laid 
the sadly limp, sadly ruffled body of the 
dead bird in the outstretched hand of her new 
friend. 

A soft stirring of disordered plumage; a 
quick lifting of a helpless head; bright eyes 
glancing fearless into the eyes of her Maker; 
and the mother lark rose into the sunlit air 
with a long, loud trill of triumphant life. 

When, within the hour, the followers of 
Jesus of Nazareth made their way to the 
trysting-place beside the hill fountain, they 
found their Master in close conversation with 
two small children, both of whom were lean- 
ing upon His knees, their eager eyes fastened 
upon His face. And the sight displeased the 
would-be princes and potentates, who had in 


’ truth lingered long by the way in heated argu- 


ment. Verily, there were other matters to be 
brought to the attention of their Prince; mat- 
ters of precedence, of statecraft; of purple 


| robes, perchance; of armies, of captains, of 


crowns, kingdoms and authorities. And so 
it was that they advanced into that cool and 
quiet spot with feet which trampled rudely 
on the opening flowers, and with loud, harsh 
voices which scattered the tiny creatures of 
fur and feathers which had crept near to bask 
in the profound peace of the place and hour. 

As for Dan and Mara, they started back 
with affright before the frowning faces. The 
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boy, indeed, 
only clung the closer to the kind hand. 

Then Jesus called the little lad and drew 
him to His side. ‘‘ Verily I say unto you,”’ 
he said—and silence fell upon them all—- 
‘except ye turn, and become as little chil- 
dren, ye shall in no wise enter into the king- 
dom of Heaven. Whosoever therefore shall 
humble himself as this little child, the same 
is the greatest in the kingdom of Heaven. 
And whosoever shall receive one such little 
child in my name receiveth me; but whoso- 
ever shall cause one of these little ones which 
believe on me to stumble, it is profitable for 
him that a great millstone should be hanged 


would have run away, but Mara | 


about his neck, and that he should be sunk | 


in the depth of the sea.”’ 
And to this no one of them all durst make 
any answer. 
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Uranus and its Four Moons 


STRONOMERS are turning their tele- 
scopes in the direction of the planet 
Uranus, which has become interesting of late 
by reason of the fact that it has assumed such 
a position in the sky that its four moons, 
revolving about it like so many little golden 
shuttles, are at present in a plane at right- 
angles with the line of vision from the Earth. 
It is hardly necessary to explain that 
Uranus is one of the great planets of the 
outer group in the solar system. The inner 
group is composed of Mercury, less than half 
our own distance from the Sun; Venus, 
seven-tenths of the distance; the Earth, and 
Mars, which is half again as far away from 
the central orb as ourselves. 
immense gap in space, on the farther side of 
which are ‘the planets of the outer group— 
namely, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus 
Neptune. 

Uranus is a very interesting sort of a world 
in more than one respect. It is about sixty 
times as big as the Earth, and one of its 
years is equal to eighty-four of ours. From 
the viewpoint of its inhabitants (supposing 
any such to exist) the sun rises in the west 
and sets in the east, while all of the four 
moons have the same peculiarity. 
the sun looks only one four-hundredth as 
large as it does to us, inasmuch as they are 
1,800,000,000 miles away from that luminary, 
and daylight is proportionately dim, though 


Then comes an | 


and | 


To them | 


bright enough to see by comfortably, inas- | 


much as at midday it is equal to the illu- 
mination of fifteen hundred moons like ours. 
Uranus has a diameter of 35,000 miles, and 
its distance from the Earth is 1,700,000 miles. 
Being so far away from the sun {it receives 
very little heat, relatively, from that orb; 
yet, for ages to come at all events, it can 
afford to do without any 
from that source, inasmuch as it is itself in 
an exceedingly hot condition. To all intents 
and purposes it is a minor sun in a dying 
state, and there is no good reason for imagin- 
ing that it has any inhabitants whatsoever. 
Indeed, such a thing would seem altogether 
out of the question, inasmuch as its mean 
density is only slightly greater than that of 
water, while its surface must be gaseous. 
One may imagine the planet Uranus to be 
substantially in a liquid state, solid perhaps 
in the middle, but having no permanent con- 


sistency at or near the surface. It is going 
through the early stages of  world- 
development, such as the Earth must have 


undergone in its time, and there is every rea- 
son to suppose that some day, millions on 
millions of years hence, it will become, like 
the Earth, necessarily much reduced in size 
by contraction, and that it may support forms 
of life which will develop and grow upward 
through the processes of evolution. 

The creatures that may inhabit Uranus in 
the remote future will be obliged to adapt 
themselves to conditions very strange from 
our point of view. Dwellers anywhere near 
the North Pole of that planet will have forty 
years of continuous day, followed by forty 
years of continuous night, the poles being 
alternately turned toward the sun for such 
extended periods. It is difficult to see how 


they will endure the cold after the surface of 
the planet has become hard enough to be 
habitable, but Nature may have resources of 
which we know nothing for meeting such 
contingencies. 
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BREAKFAST FOOD 
has a Flavor as fine as Fruit. 


That’s the reason it blends so well with all 
kinds of fruit. The “preferred grain” is 
wheat, because wheat contains every vital 
element necessary to sustain life. The best 
wheat grown is Gluterean W heat, from 
which Ralston Breakfast Food is scientific- 
ally milled, and good health is sure to follow 
its continued use. 

A Sample FReg, for your grocer’s name. 


Purina Health Flour (whole wheat‘ 
makes ‘‘ Brain Bread ’’ 


PURINA MILLS 
**Where Purity is Paramount ’’ 
856 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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RWEW? sé sensation forthe palate. At Grocers’—3 Ib. cans, 

20c. ; 2 Ib. cans, 15c.; 1 Ib. cans, 10c. Send three 2-cent 
stamps wings Booklet. Sree. Makers of er eee ag og 
Catsup, etc. The Mullen- Parcs sa Co., Indianapolis, In 














Does perfect work 
Easy to operate 
No jagged edges 
Turns edge of can down 
Price, postpaid, 25 cents 

Money refunded if not satis- 
‘a ‘ey , factory 
} CHAS. G. HOPPER, Manufa Ger , Pa. 














Uniform Temperature 
ALWAYS! Ms yuies o, fave tar 


nace, steam or hot water apparatus; or 
whether it is new orold. All you need is the 


Automatic Electric 
Heat Regulator 


On market 19 years. 








As simple and no more expen- 
nt on 30 days’ Free Trial; 
if not satisfactory, return at our expense. Free 
booklet. WriTE To-DAY. 

W. R. SWEATT, Secretary 
26th St. and Ave. P, aie Minneapolis, Minn. 
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NO TONGUE TO SPEAK 
But had he the power of speech he would tell you 
plainly that BIRD |A is what he wants. It 
will keep Canaries in constant song all the year round, 
even when shedding feathers. Especially valuable 
during breeding. 15c. per cake at druggists, or by mail. 

Birds love it. ®™p,Bo°* 


BIRD FOOD €0., 400 N, Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 























Farmers’ Boys 
and Girls 


Enabled 

to support 
themselves 
while 
learning 
professions 


Young men or women obliged to earn their own living 
are not debarred from a successful career because they 
have not the time or means to attend college. By our 
method of education by mail they can qualify at home, in 
spare time, at sinall cost, for positions in which they earn 
good salaries fre om the start, and advance. 

A few mouths’ study with us will qualify young men for 
salaried positions in machine works or electrical manufac- 
tories, or with architects, Here they can combine study 
with work, and advance. 

Those who desire to enter upon business life can qualify, 
through our instruction, for good positions as book-keepers 
or stenographers. 


Through This Plan 


Have Become § ticsticicn. 


Surveyors 


Have Become {est 


Write, stating subject in which — 


The International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1571, Scranton, Pa. 
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no reflection so 
dainty, no light so 
charming as the 
mellow glow that 
comes from 


3, CORDOVA 
| Wax Candles 


Prepared in many color tints to 
harmonize with surroundings in 
dining room, drawing room, 
bed room or hall. Sold 
everywhere. Made by 


STANDARD OIL CO. __GY 
S 





“A work of contemp historical 
value, personal interest, picturesque charac- 


ter and literary merit.”’ 





It contains Anecdotes, Tales, and choice Biographi- 
cal Bits Respecting the Great Platform Orators, 
Preachers, Lec- 

turers, Humorists, 

Explorers, War 
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Little Miss Johns 


(Continued from Page 3) 


‘Oh, must I?’’ she exclaimed with heat. 
‘*Then why not make me? I dare you!’’ 
she exclaimed, as he took a step forward to 
release the poor red hands. ‘‘ Why not go 
You are doing nothing 
but harm here.’’ Doctor Dorrington was not 
used to such treatment as this, and the fact 
that it was unprecedented in his experience 
since Matthew Clopton used to order him 
around, left him with nothing to fall back 
upon but his delicate consideration for the 
views and feelings of the fair sex. He 
paused, regarded the young woman curiously, 
and then turned away and sat down. 

It is unnecessary to go into all the details 
of the treatment which Zepherine’s patients 
received at her hands. For one thing, she 
flatly refused to carry out the doctor’s orders 
with respect to some matter which he deemed 
important; she insisted on having her own 
way, and in almost every instance it turned 
out to be the better way. This was espe- 
cially true of her treatment of poor Peter 
Valicombe. Doctor Dorrington had told her 
more.than once that it would be almost 
impossible for Mr. Valicombe to recover. 
Zepherine, however, insisted that it was 
absolutely necessary that he should recover; 
she clung to the idea, and. worked in the light 
of it, and finally her faith was rewarded. 
Mr. Valicombe became convalescent, and at 
the first fitting opportunity the doctor had, 
when Zepherine was out of hearing, he told 
the patient that he owed his life to Miss 
Johns. 

* All right, all right,’’ said Mr. Valicombe; 
‘*she lose nothing by that. I will make her 
very glad of it.’’ 

It will be readily believed that Dr. 
Randolph Dorrington, though he was very 
popular personally with everybody in the 
county, made no social visits while he had 
charge of these victims of the infection. But 
when he did resume the regular practice of 
his profession, all danger of the spread of the 
disease being over, he had to put up witha 
very severe lecture from the ready tongue of 
Mr. Billy Sanders. 

‘*] declare, Randolph, I’m ashamed of you, 
be jigged ef I ain’t! Why, supposin’ that 
a forrin gal had ’a’ took the smallpox 

n’'a’ died? Wouldn’t that ’a’ been a purty 
stene van business for you to stagger around 
under? Why, in the name of charity, didn’t 
you ketch her by the ear an’ lead her out of 
the room?’’ 

‘* Well, I heartily wish you had been there 
to carry your plan out. I couldn’t do a 
thing with her.’’ 

‘* Why, I could tote her on the pa’m of my 
han’, Randolph; she ain’t bigger’n a sparrer,”’ 
persisted Mr. Sanders. ‘‘ Whyn’t you put 
her out by main strength? ’’ 

““Well, there are several reasons,’’ 
responded Dorrington. ‘‘One is that she 
slipped in before I knew she was within a 
mile of the place; another is, that she had 
hold of Nan’s hands before I had any idea 
what kind of a caper she was going to cut; 
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The Matter of Clothes 


Is of vast importance to 





man and boy 





To get clothes that have the ut- 
most style and quality, yet pay 
only the price that best 
clothes | 

should 

cost, is 

the 

problem. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
CLOTHING 

Has met and solved that 
problem for a generation. 
To-day there is no better 
clothing made. Fabrics are 
all-wool in every garment 
for boy or man, at every 
price. 

Styles are the 

most correct 

and the 

handsomest 


This tailoring is the high- 
est character known to 
ready-made clothing. 
Every State in the Union 
is in closest touch by our 
superb Mail Order System. 
We send clothes to men 
everywhere, and guarantee 
satisfaction always. No man 
from Texas to Maine, from Florida 
to Alaska, need wear any but the 
best, smartest, latest style clothes. 
A letter to John Wanamaker will bring 
directions how to measure yourself and 
get a perfect fit. 





Thousands of the readers of 
the Post can come to our 
New York or Philadelphia 
stores —and that’s still bet- 
ter. As to prices, the fol- 
‘ lowing 
WU 4. hints are 
i MN suggestive : 
Men’s 
Clothing 
Men’s Sack Suits, $8.50 to 
$25. 
Men’s Cutaway Suits, $12 
to $25. 
Men’s Prince Albert Coats 
and Vests, $20 to $35. 
Striped Trousers, for above, 
$5 to $8. 
Men’s Full-Dress Suits, 
$25 to $45. 
Men’s Overcoats, $8.50 to 
$55. 


Boys” 
Clothing 


Double-Breasted Suits, $3.75 to $12. 
Sailor Suits, $3.50 to $10. 
Middy Suits, $3.50 to $8. 
Boys’ Reefers, $5 to $8. 
Boys’ Overcoats, $5 to $16.50. 











JOHN WANAMAHBER, New York 
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canned soups, soup powders or anything of the sort — 
in fact no other soups are “just the same” or “just as 


good. 


making one quart of heavy purée or two quarts of 
thin soup, and only the best meats and vegetables are 


used 


climate. 
trouble to prepare. 
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Christmas Dinner— 


or any dinner for that matter, is complete 
without soup. 


Diamond 
ondensed Soups 


he best soups to be had anywhere. They are not 


” They are put up in small paper cartons, each 


in their manufacture. Keep perfectly in any 
No tin to fear. No water to pay for. No 
If your grocer does not have ; 


Correspondenis, 
Authorsand Act- 
ors of the time. 


them he can readily get them for you, or you may send 
us a two-cent stamp and his address for a sample of 
one of these varieties: Cream of Celery, Green Pea, 
Beef and Onion, Tomato, Bean or German Vegetable. 


The Maximum of Excellence; The Minimum of Cost 


DIAMOND SOUP COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 
J. HOWARD JONES & SON, Sole Sales Agents 


but the real reason why I didn’t insist on 
driving her away is, that I didn’t want to 
have a fight with a woman.”’ A’ a 

** But, Randolph, that child is as shy as a 
flyin’ sqir’1, an’ lots gentler than old Kate, 
the nag you drive to your buggy,’’ Mr. 
Sanders persisted, but there was a sparkle in 


It is a handsome 
octavo volume, 
5% x 8% ins., of 
620 pages, with 


nearly 100 half- 
tone portrait illus- 
trations. Beauti- 
fully bound in 
English silk cloth, 
with gold stamp 
on side, gilt top. 
Price, $3.50. Sent 
postpaid free on 
receipt of price. 


If not sure you want it, write for full descriptive 
circular. G. W. DILLINGHAM CO., NEW YORK 
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his eye as he spoke. ‘‘ Do you mean to tell 
me, Randolph,’’ he went on, “‘ that that child, 
not much bigger’n a hummin’-bird, an’ mighty 
nigh as cute, reelly frailed you out up thar 
whar you couldn’t holler for help? ’’ 

‘*No, I didn’t say that,’’ replied Dorrington, 
with a laugh; ‘‘ but you’ll say it, and I’ll 
never hear the last of it. Well, you may say 
what you please; she’s a very brave little 
woman, and the best nurse I have ever seen. 
There is no doubt in my mind that she saved 
the lives of Nan and Valicombe.’’ 

‘That bein’ the case, Randolph, why 
don’t you take her into your business as a 
partner?’’ inquired Mr. Sanders dryly. 

The physician laughed at the suggestion. 
‘* The fact is,’’ said he, ‘‘I made her angry 
the moment she came into the room, and she 
has never recovered her good humor so far as 
I am concerned. I honestly believe she has 
a contempt for me, though she’s wonderfully 
fond of Nan, as Nan is of her.’’ 

‘* Maybe it’s bekaze you haven’t apologized 
for your rowdyism when she fust made her- 
self prominent as a self-nominated candidate 
for the office of nurse and gener’! super’n- 
tendent of smallpox cases.’? Mr, Sanders 
would have his joke. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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— it wasn't ten minutes till he had the thing all fixed up 


times about the character of the stories 

the rest of us told. He said they were 
too economical in their use of the element of 
truth. And truth was so cheap, and also so 
interesting, he would say. We were always 
ready to admit that it was interesting, but 
were not so free to acknowledge its cheap- 
ness. Like other exotics it seemed to us 
expensive. Fiction, being so much more 
easily produced, appeared to be the true 
mental provender if economy were to be con- 
sidered. At least this was the case in the 
Corn Cob Club, a social institution where we 
decided questions of great pith and moment 
by the aid of the civilizing and ennobling 
influence of tobacco incinerated in cob-pipes. 
The Dominie had quit smoking when he 
entered the ministry, but he always said the 
cobs smelt good, so we had hopes of his 
reclamation; besides, the air was usually so 
thick that he absorbed enough to bring him 
up, in a large measure, to the high philo- 
sophic plane occupied by the rest of us. 

It happened on Christmas Eve that some- 
body told a story appropriate enough to the 
season so far as the subject went, but palpa- 
bly impossible considered as a happening. 
At least the Dominie said it was, and threat- 
ened to tell a Christmas story himself; and 
being counseled by the Professor, who was 
classical in his language, to ‘‘ blaze away,’’ 
the good man complied as follows. 

There used to be a young man named 
Stanwix who was rector of a church at a little 
town in New Jersey called Appleburg. Very 
amiable young man, not long in the ministry, 
and unmarried. Nice-looking chap, too, and 
a bright fellow, ‘but he had his trials at 
Appleburg. Mainly it was the women—they 
thought he ought to marry, and of course 
they were right. But thinking so wasn’t 
enough for those dear Appleburg ladies; 
with the true feminine desire to help they 
resolved to see that he did marry. But here 
again they showed a universal feminine trait 
by refusing to combine and work together. 
They all labored hard enough, but independ- 
ently, and each with a view to inducing the 
minister to marry a different woman. There 
were something like a hundred and thirty-six 
matriageable young women in his flock, and 
obviously he couldn’t marry them all. It 
would have been asking too much. Still, the 
ladies couldn’t seem to combine on any one. 
What they ought to have done was to call 
a convention, listen to nominations, and then 
vote on the candidates and so select a bride 
for their pastor. Then they could have 
appointed a committee to wait on him and 
inform him of what they had dope. He was 
young and tractable, and striving hard to 
please, it being his first charge, and I’ve no 
doubt would have bowed to the will of the 
convention. It would have been a pleasing 
instance of the office seeking the man. But 
the ladies didn’t do any of this, but kept on 
laboring, each independently, trying, at best, 
to rope him in for her own family, and often, 
I fear, for her own individual self. The 
consequence was that the good man found 
himself between the upper and the nether 
millstones—and with the stones buzzing 
around like whirlpools. 

It had been going on for some months 
when Christmas approached. Now of course 
there isn’t much you can give any man for 
Christmas—slippers and pipes and_ shot- 
guns and slippers. And in the case of a par- 
son it’s still worse—you’ve got to drop off 
the pipes and shotguns, leaving only slip- 
pers—and slippers. Of course there are 
book-marks and easy chairs, but the first are 
trivial and the latter expensive; besides, if 
he is unmarried and you are of the opposite 


Te Dominie used to complain some- 


THE 


Jane’s Christmas 


Slippers 


By Hayden Carruth 


sex and in the same 
state, you will see that 
you ought to give him 
something made with 
your own fair hands, 
and you can’t make an 
easy chair. So slip- 
pers it had to be for 
the Reverend Mr. 
Stanwix, especially 
after his landlady had 
been sounded on the 
subject and reported 
that the poor man 
didn’t have a slipper 
to his name, except a 
pair of old dilapi- 
dated ones which he kept nailed to the 
wall about a yard and a half above the floor, 
and before which he used to draw up his 
chair, and then slide down and sit on the 
back of his neck with his feet thrust into 


SATURDAY 


them as he thought out his sermon for the | 


next Sunday. 

Well, the result was, of course, that the 
whole hundred and thirty-six marriageable 
ladies at Appleburg went to work on slip- 
pers; and a few of the flock who already had 
husbands also began slippers, out of the 
goodness of their hearts, probably, or maybe 
thinking that they might be widows some day 
and might as well have a pair to their credit. 
The slaughter of plush and embroidery mate- 
rials was something cyclonic, and the local 
shoemaker had to sit up nights pegging 
on soles. Even unfortunate 
Wilkinson went at a pair hammer and tongs, 


little Jane | 


though everybody said she hadn’t a ghost of | 


a show. In the first place Jane was too 


young —her older sister Katharine was con- | 


ceded to have a right to enter for the contest, 


but it was universally held that Jane had no | 


right to compete at all. 


Besides being too | 


young —she was really nineteen or twenty — | 


she was also plain. 
girlish prettiness, but not the beauty which 


She might have a certain | 


the wife of so handsome a shepherd as the | 


Rev. Mr. Stanwix should have. 


Further- | 


more, Jane was in no other way adapted for | 
the position—-she had been a good deal of a | 


tomboy, and was yet, for that matter; she 
was frivolous and careless, and was always 
putting her foot in it. The first time the 
pastor had called at the Wilkinson house, 
and while Katharine was entertaining him in 


the parlor in the most approved and circum- | 


spect manner, Jane had blundered in, and 


inside of five minutes asked him why he | 
didn’t get married—all the girls said he | 


ought to. Jane had explained to everybody 


that she meant it as a joke, but it had gener- | 


ally been pronounced ill-timed and in bad 
taste. 

But poor Jane kept working away on her 
slippers regardless of the talk. Everybody 
said that Jane’s slippers wouldn’t fit, or that 
they would both be for one foot, or that she 
would get the heels sewed on the toe end, or 
something. Still Jane worked on, embroid- 
ering blue rose-buds and red leaves, and all 
that sort of thing. Some of the older people 
pitied Jane, but the other girls said her 
mother wasn’t doing her duty by her in not 
putting her alleged slippers in the fire and 
sending Jane to bed without her supper. But 
Jane worked on, though everything went 
wrong, and the worst that folks had predicted 
about her slippers bid fair to come to pass. 
The rose-buds really looked more like June- 
bugs, and the leaves resembled nothing so 
much as the seals on a legal document; but 
Jane thought the slippers a veritable work of 
art, and slept with them under her pillow. 
Then the shoemaker, who was pretty well 
run down by the time he reached Jane’s, got 
the left sole on the right slipper, and the 
right sole on the left slipper; but of course 
Jane never knew the difference, and put them 
in a pasteboard box and tied it with pink 
ribbon. 

Then she got her other Christmas presents 
ready. She had a lot of handkerchiefs for an 
aunt, and a shopping bag for a married sis- 
ter, and a little knit shawl for her grand- 
mother, and a pair of skates for a boy cousin, 
and various other things for divers other per- 
sons, including a fine meerschaum pipe and 
a pound of his favorite smoking tobacco for 
her brother who was at college, and who 
wouldn’t be home till New Year’s. Each 
thing she carefully put up in a box or bundle 
and laid it away. Then the day before 
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This Baby’s History is Full of Interest to Mothers 


‘«When two months old, after using five different Foods, he was reduced 
to a mere skeleton, weighing 8 pounds. He was put on Eskay’s Food 
and at once improved, and at 4 months weighed 14 pounds; at 8 months, 
23 pounds, and at 10 months, 28 pounds. His picture speaks for itself.” 

— Extract from mother's letter, dated Los Angeles, Cal., October 24, 1900. 


Why Not Try Eskay’s? Free Sample (10 Meals) 


Drop postal to SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO., PuiLapecpnia, Pa. 


“No Good; No Pay” 


That’s the brutal way of condensing our famous guarantee — in which we have not 
changed one word in years. If we knew how to make it stronger we would. — If you 
want it stronger make your proposition — anything in reason from responsible people. 


The Ostermoor Patent | 5 
Elastic Felt Mattress 


Tens of thousands have been sold — not ten yet returned. Look up our commercial 
rating, note our business record of 47 years, and then decide if the guarantee is good. 


All We Ask—SEND FOR OUR BOOK 


**The Test of Time,’’ even.if you don’t want a mattress. You will be glad to have the 
book — it will interest you and post you. It costs us 30 cents to answer every request, but 
we do it gladly. If you ever want a mattress after you get the book, we know the kind you 
will buy. We can make any special size desired. 


BEWARE! There is not a | 2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs., $8.35 All 
single ype in the coneiey that | 3 feet wide, ‘ r 
can sell our mattress; almost 
every store now has an imitation | 3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs., 11.70 
so-called * felt” which is kept in wide, 35 
stock to sell on our advertising. | 4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 ibs., 15.00 long 
=. name and guarantee on Made in two parts 50 cents extra 

These prices include express charges. 


OSTERMOOR & CO.,101 Elizabeth St.,New York ™ 


cau be bought from us direct. 
We have cushioned 25,000 Churches. Send for our book “ Church Cushions.” 


Baker’s Bedside and Reading Table 


Adjustable for serving meals, reading, writing, etc. 
For the Sick Room, oY *Studye Studio, Office. 
Fe aening that Tifton more "Bucoumqessent, 


Comfort in Sickness 


Than this most unique and — fps The Table top is quarter- 
sawed oak, finely finished. be raised or lowered, to 
any desired angle, poet ‘tself firmly m position. Perfect 
automatic folding device for a. books attached to each side. 
Table is 38 inches high, weighs 15 pounds Frame is steel tubing, 
oe finished in Five Different Sty United States G — 
Institutions use them. 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 


PRICES:— Black Enameled, $4.25: White Enameled, $4.75; 
Nickel Plated, $6.75; Brass Plated, $7.00; pee ong Cc 
(very Leeroy $7.25. Freight prepaid cast 
express oes 50 cents — _? Prom 
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Thirty Nights’ Free Trial 
Sleep on tt thirty nights, and if it is not 
even all you have hoped for, if you don't 
believe it to be the equal in egy ya 
durability and comfort of any 
mattress ever made, you can get pon 
money back by, return mail—‘‘no ques- 
tions asked,’’ There will be no unpleas- 
antness about it at all. 
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Christmas she labeled them and got them all 
off, including those impossible slippers with 
the toes turned out like a pair of shears, 
though her sister came to her at the last 
moment and implored her not to send them 
and disgrace the family. But Jane was stub- 
born and sent everything off by the express- 
man just as she had planned; though, of 
course, anybody but Jane could see at a 
glance that the unfortunate clergyman, if he 


around himself one way with one leg, and 
around the opposite way with the other leg, 
and get all folded up like a breakfast roll. 
} The day before Christmas was a never-to- 
be-forgotten time for the Rev. Mr. Stanwix. 
Slippets just came down on him like an 
Egyptian plague. Ten pairs turned up before 
breakfast. The postmaster came up with 
twelve more right after breakfast—said it 
wasn’t a delivery office, but that he’d got to 
make room for the other mail matter. An 
hour later he came with sixteen more. Then 
about one o’clock the postmaster sent up, in 








ever tried to wear the slippers, would walk | 


a grocery wagon, a special sack containing | 


thirty-one pairs. And the expressman 


dropped in six or seven times during the day, | 


while private messengers were streaking in 
across the lawn from all directions. They 
used to say that one pair came by carrier 
pigeon—I don’t know how this may have 
been; but I do know that the landlady’s dog 
took a turn around town and came back with 
aneat parcel tied to his collar and directed 
to the Rev. Mr. Stanwix. 

Along about four o’clock Stanwix got 
crowded out of his room —slippers piled half 
way to the ceiling—and had to put a chair 
out in the hall and sit there with an atlas of 
the world in his lap writing his Christmas 
sermon on it. Mighty tough sermon it was, 
too, and got tougher as the slippers continued 
to arrive. Fact is, he was getting pretty 
mad; and every new pair sent his tempera- 
ture up five degrees. Consequently, at ten 
o’clock he was just boiling. Of course he 
couldn’t swear, but the way he tramped up 





and down that hall and ground his teeth | 


really amounted to the same thing. The 
arriving slippers now began to fall off. 
For ten minutes nothing came, and he 
was just starting down to ask the landlady if 
she couldn’t put a cot in the hall so he could 
go to bed, when in came another box. It was 
from Jane—just her luck, of course, to be 
late and strike him when he was all worked 
up tothe bursting point. But let us draw a 
veil over the scene right here and leave the 
poor man alone as he opens Jane’s box. 

It was not more than half-past nine the 
next morning when the Rev. Mr. Stanwix 
mounted the Wilkinson steps and tugged at 
the door-bell. He asked for Jane. 
seemed rather queer, but they ushered him 
into the parlor and sent Jane in. Well, to 
make a long story short, it wasn’t ten min- 
utes till he had the thing all fixed up. He 
had his chair drawn close up beside her end 
of the sofa. 

‘‘Jane,’’ he was saying, ‘‘ I’ve loved you 
ever since the first time I saw you, but I 
never knew it till I opened your box.’’ 

‘‘Then you liked them, did you? 
glad,’? murmured Jane. 

‘‘T should say I did! Why, it’s one of the 
finest meerschaums I ever saw, and that 
tobacco used to be my favorite brand at col- 
lege. But, Jane, how did you know that I used 
to smoke, and was dying to begin again?”’ 

Jane had stopped breathing at the word 
meerschaum. Now she caught her breath, 
and for once in her life rose to the occasion 
and didn’t put her foot in it. She simply 
looked up at him and smiled demurely. 

‘*Oh, I guessed it,’’ she said. 

‘Tt was the best guess you ever made. I 
should have died last night amidst that 
awful landslide of slippers if I hadn’t smoked 
about half of that tobacco. I mean to keep 
on smoking now—that is, if you don’t 
object, dear?’’ 

Jane scored again. 

“‘T rather like the smell of good tobacco,’’ 
she said. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLORS 
Opening instalment of 


A PANORAMA OF THE RHINE 
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“THE HELMET OF NAVARRE” 


A fascinating novel, full of adventure and action, the scene laid in France three hundred years ago, began in the August, 
Critics everywhere are enthusiastic over the opening chap- 
‘* The author’s fame is apparently established with this, her maiden effort, 


On and after the issue of the December (Christmas) CENTuRY, we will send the August, September, 
of charge to any persons who will subscribe to THE CENTurRY for one year, beginning with the December 


Remit $4.00, the yearly subscription price, and get SIXTEEN NUMBERS FOR THE PRICE OF TWELVE. 
Cash should be registered. 


THE CENTURY COMPANY, UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Useful Christmas Presents 
for a lady’s or gentleman’s desk. 


POSTAL SCALES 
Capacity one pound by one-half ounces, Height 3 inches, Warranted. 


Tell at a glance the exact cost of postage in cents on 
all mail matter. Beautifully made — very ornamental. 





**Princess”’ Sent ** Countess” 
No. 1. Silver, $3.75 Pesthal’ No.3, Silver, $4.00 
No. 2, Seal Leather, 2.50 quoted. No, 4, Seal Leather, 3.00 , 


Mention choice of leather, red or dark blue. 
PELOUZE SCALE & MFG. CO., 1358. Clinton St,, Chicago 


“ COUNTESS " 


“ PRINCESS " 
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er sap $10 Typewriter 


We will give the firs rson answering this ad., from 
each town in the Unite States, a splen opportunity 
to obtain the American Typewriter, the only standar 
low- “prices typewriter on the market, on unusually at- 
tractive terms. Write promptly forcatalogue and sam- 
ple work, and see if our offer does not interest you. 


American Typewriter Company, 264 Broadway, New York 


ENGINEERING 
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ngineering at at home without inter- 

pdm other work, with slight expense, 
TAUGHT BY MAIL 
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Third Edition 
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Fourth Edition 
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DUCHESSE. Third Edition 
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LOVE AND MR. LEWISHAM. Third Edition 
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Each of these books is 4% x 744 inches in size an: is bound in cloth. 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid 





An Ilastrated Catalogue of Holiday, Juvenile and 
Miscellaneous Books and of Calendars sent free to 
any address, On receipt of 10 cents this Catalogue 
and a Christmas Number of the POCKET MAGA- 
ZINE will be sent to any address. 
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Give Your 
Boy or Girl 


A Christmas Present 
that will instruct 
and delight the 
one to whom 
it is given and 
entertain and 
lease the whole 
amily. As a gift the $3.00 to $7.00 


Columbia Zither 


‘* The Easy to Play’” 

Embodies all these i The most perfect Zither 
made. It is a musical gem with a place in every yo vo oe 
of wonderful tone quality. producing music most charm 
Also remarkable its “7 ay. ne readily oaoel 
without a teacher from . furnis! 

Your music dealer chou have the Columbia. 

If not, send price to us and we will ship, ex- 

press prepaid. Send for FREE Catalogue. 
The Phonoharp Co., Dept.F, 152 Liverpool St., E. Boston, Mass. 


TO FIT ANY BICYCLE 
An Attachment ne a Ml 

Makes a powerful MAGIC LANTERN. 
Hundreds of views for Home Enter- 
tainments. Price $1.00 to $2.00. We 
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‘Publick Occurrences 


Christmas a Century Ago 


A hundred years ago about five million 


| Americans, free and slave, enjoyed a humble 


Christmas without so much as a cooking stove 
in all the United States. This month, nearly 


| seventy-seven millions will observe the same 


holiday with almost everything that the 
palate can desire, and with every means, 
from hot coals to electricity, for cooking it. 
The American of a hundred years ago 
undoubtedly had a better stomach and a 
larger appetite than the American of to-day; 
but all the same, we are all glad we are 
living in the year 1goo. 

In no point of contrast is the growth of this 
country so wonderfully shown as in the cen- 
sus figures. In 1800 there were, in the eight 
Northern States, and in Maine, Indiana and 
Ohio, which were not States at that time, 
2,601,521 whites, 47,154 free blacks and 35,946 
slaves; in the eight Southern States and 
Mississippi and the District of Columbia there 
were 1,702,980 whites, 61,241 free blacks and 
857,095 slaves; making a total of 5,305,937. 


The Americans of To-Day 


Contrast the figures above with those in 
the following table, which, though not abso- 
lutely final, gives the population of the States 
and Territories in 1900 as compared with the 
census of 1890: 














Indians 
not taxed 
1900 1890 1900 
The United States........ 76,295,220 63,069,756 134,158 
I 56's bs 084500 tones Se Toe 
REO in 0s 62 cx. convene EiRSE TOD. 0.000 
SIDING 3. ces ckihave eve 1,208,130 1,548 
Colorado ... 412,198 597 
Connecticut 746,258 ...... 
BENG ivr tcecrsscases 168,493 «----- 
na, SEA ee BOE,482 . 2. ses 
GIN Nid acwcctee se vines 1,837,353 ------ 
ojos de ee ee 84,385 2,297 
i PrP rn Teey ey ee kee 
ERE. i 6b bs écisecedies 2,192,404 
ITE io:6 bats 'coss odadieresd 1,911,896 ...... 
OTS IPOD POO 1,427,096 ...... 
OEE he nc 86 egy hoans 2,147,174 1,858,635 .-.-.-. 
Eb ovis é.0k busta buiere 1,381,627 1,118,587 ...... 
Oe eee 694,366 661,086 ...... 
Ta ee ee - 1,189,946 1,042,390 ...... 
Massachusetts ............ 2,805,346 2,238,943 
PME inds ceed civeee's 2,419,782 2,093,889 ...... 
DHIRROROER 6 55 6.0.0555 waisn seis 1,751,395 1,301,826 1,768 
Mississippi .............. 1,551,372 1,289,600 ...... 
Missouri 2,679,184 ....-- 
Montana 132,159 10,746 
Nebraska .. 1,058,910 ...... 
PRL 6 has om 0s burs edie & 45,761 1,665 
New Hampshire. ......... 411,558 376,530 ....-- 
New Jersey .............. 1,883,669 1,444,933 ------ 
eC . Aer er eee 7,268,000 5,997,853 4,711 
North Carolina .......... 1,891,992 1,617,947 ------ 
North Dakota............ 319,040 182,719 4,692 
MONE se ba Gb as Sp0 00.06 95008 4,157,545 3,672,316 ...... 
OE envpccctecvensenss 414,532 Co ee 
Peunsylvania ............ 6,301,365 5,258,014 .....-. 
Rhode Island ............ 428,556 345,506 ...... 
South Carolina .......... 1,340,313 1,151,149 --.--- 
South Dakota ............ 401,559 328,808 10,982 
TOMOROOR s osi5< shoes Kes 2,022,723 1,767,518 .....- 
ED > ss dtwednoveneves ov 3,048,828 2,235,523 ..-.-- 
CRE... chivwgewetiorietucs. 276,565 207,905 1,472 
VEFMONE «oss. ccecccscece 343,641 332,422 ...... 
VESRIMIA: 0 cFeeF hese sos cve 1,854,184 1,655,980 ...... 
Washington ............ 517,672 349,399 2,531 
West Virginia............ 959,900 762,794 .....- 
Wlacttialn o5.60 cece cs cks 2,068,963 1,686,880 1,657 
Ah een er wer pers 92,531 60,705 ...... 
Total for 45 States... .74,627,907 62,116,811 44,617 
Territories, etc.: 
Alaska, estimated ...... 44,000 p>. er re 
MEE ccteekecebaeuecins 122,212 59,620 24,622 
District of Columbia...... 278,718 230,392 «..--- 
EE: ve Gas ost tevcevats 154,001 89,990 ...... 
Indian Territory ........ 391,960 180,182 56,033 
New Mexico ............ 193.777 153,593 2,937 
ERR PIE 398,245 61,834 5,927 
Persons in the service of 
the United States sta- 
tioned abroad, estimated 84,000 ....... «2.44. 
Indians, etc., on Indian 
reservations, except In- 
Gham: TOOry ini iscsy0. ssn 145,282 ...... 
Total for seven Terri- 
tories, etc. .......... 1,667,313 952,945 89,541 


The Wonderful Growth of Cities 


A hundred years ago no city in America 
had 100,000 people. 

To-day there are sixty-two cities in this 
country that have a greater population than 
New York or Philadelphia had one hundred 
years ago. 

We have not space to enumerate all of 
them; but here, in the order of size, are the 
fifteen leading cities of the country. There 
are also the figures for 1890, giving their order 


in that year, thus showing that even in cities 
there are changes in position: 


1900 1890 
New York, N.Y. ...... . 1 3,437,202 1 2,492,591 
Chicago, Ile. ... cn .c cece 2 1,698,575 2 1,099,850 
Philadelphia, Pa.......... 3 1,293,697 3 1,046,964 
St. Louis, Mo............ 4 575,238 4 451,770 
Boston, Mass............. 5 560,892 5 448,477 
Baltimore, Md............ 6 508,957 6 434,439 
Cleveland, Ohio. 7 381,768 9 261,353 
Buffalo, N. Y. -seeee 8 352,387 10 255,664 
San Francisco, ‘Cal bees ane 9 342,782 7 298,997 
Cincinnati, Ohio......... 10 325,902 8 296,908 
Pittsburg, Pa............. II 321,616 12 238,617 
New Orleans, La......... 12 287,104 11 242,039 
Detroit, Mich............ 13 285,704 14 205,876 
Milwaukee, Wis.......... 14 285,315 15 204,468 
Washington, D.C........ 15 278,718 13 230,392 


A Popular Census Unknown 


The figures of the 1900 census represent 
not only the best census ever taken in the 
United States, but the best inthe world. All 
census figures previous to 1790 were largely 
guesswork. The census became a part of 
our political system, not because it was 
especially desired, but because it was neces- 
sary in our scheme of government. We had 
to have the figures for a basis of popular 
representation and taxation. 

No census was ever popular and it is quite 
likely that’*none ever will be. Not only do 
the people resent the unavoidable inquisitive- 
ness of it, but inbred in all races is an aver- 
sion to being counted. It is not characteris- 
tic of one class or of any particular part of the 
world, but is general; and it has existed 
from the very beginning. 

When David was king a census was fol- 
lowed by a pestilence that destroyed 70,000 
men, and for a long time it was almost 
impossible to make another count of the 
population. The opposition ran through 
centuries and was encouraged by the early 
Christians and by the Mohammedans; and it 
thus got into the bone and fibre of the races. 
So late as 150 years ago, when it was pro- 
posed in the British Parliament to institute a 
census, a member arose and stated that ‘‘ the 
people looked upon the proposal as ominous, 
and feared lest some public misfortune or an 
epidemical distemper should follow.”’ 

So, when we resented the enumerator’s 
questions, we might have ascribed our aver- 
sion to heredity as well as to our own dislike 
of being interrogated. 


Collecting All the Facts 


When Peter the Great took a census of 
Russia he did not count the women. In this 
country the Government not only counts the 
women, but carries its inquiries so far as to 
find out how many old maids are in the land. 

Our first official census, which, by the way, 
required nine months in the taking, covered 
only six points—viz.: the name of the head 
of the family, the number of free white males 
of sixteen and upward, the number of free 
white males under sixteen, the number of free 
white females, the number of other free per- 
sons, and the number of slaves. Through 
the century the census developed until, in 
1890, it comprehended almost everything 
upon the earth, beneath the water, and in the 
air. The consequence was a Herculean task 
that extended practically over ten years and 
that met the usual fate of trying to do too 
much. This year better counsels prevailed, 
and thus we have the figures of population 
within a few months, and the other statis- 
tics are coming in. 


The Greatest in the World 


There will be enough information to show 
the greatness and increase of the country. 
The figures will be given to us from week to 
week, and those that have been already 
received show gains in all directions. Every 
State has increased in population, and the 
only city which has apparently lost is the one 
which padded its returns ten years ago and 
now suffers for its folly. 

The United States now has a larger popu- 
lation than any European country except 
Russia; and the average of our wealth and 
productive capacity carries us far beyond 
that kingdom in real greatness. Germany, 
among European countries, comes next to the 
United States, but it can show only a popula- 
tion of 52,279,901, or about two-thirds of our 
total. .In area, the United States, with its 
new possessions, is about as large’ as all 
Europe. In wealth it is the richest nation the 
world has ever known. 
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FOUNTAIN PEN 
THE BEST AT ANY PRICE 





A Holiday Suggestion—A gift of 
never-ending usefulness and a con- 
stant pleasant reminder of the giver. 
Your Choice of these popular styles, 
superior to the 


$3.00 STYLES 


Of other makes, for only 


$4.00 


Try it a Week. If not suited, 
we buy it back. Finest quality hard 
rubber holder, 14k. Diamond Point 
Gold Pen, any desired flexibility in 
fine, medium or stub, and the only 
perfect ink feed. By mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of $1.00 (registration 8 
cents extra). 

Ask your dealer to show you this 
pen. If he has not or won't get it 
for you (do not let him substitute an 
imitation, on which he can make 
more profit), send his name and your 
order to us, and receive, free of 
charge, one of our Safety Pocket 
Pen Holders. : : 

Remember, there is no ‘‘just as 
good”’ as the Laughlin, Iusist on 
it; take no chances. 


(llustrations two-thirds size.) 
LAUGHLIN MFG. CO. 
315 Laughlin Block 

DETROIT, MICH. 
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AND RECORD 


Fal 
The Only Kind Worth Having 
Nine ree of machines, 
from $10.00 to $100.00 
None genuine without this 
TRADE 
a Edieon. 
1500 different Records from 
which te make a choice. Record 
Lists and Catalogues ef all 
Phonograph Dealers. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO. 
185 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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“A SPLENDID ACHIEVEMENT” 


The Eagle’s Heart 


A Story of the West 
By HAMLIN GARLAND 
Cloth, $1.50 


The Eagle’s Heart caused more favor- 
able comment than any serial published 
in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. You 
read it—you were delighted with it— 
you want the book. If there is no book 
seller near you, send the price, $1.50, to 
D. Appleton & Co., and the book will be 
forwarded by mail, postage prepaid. 

The press is pronouncing this novel Mr 
Garland's strongest work, and a book for every 
American to read. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers 
72 Fifth Avenue, ~ New York 
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Books at When calling please ask for 
Liberal MR. GRANT 
Discounts | “Whenever you need a 


address MR. GRANT 
Before buying books write for 
catalogues and special slips of books at ae Bh prices sent fur 
10-cent stamp. 
F. E. GRANT, Books, 28 W. 424 Street, New York 
(Mention this advertisement and receive a discount.) 


Maker sont own cards 
M aker circulars, book, 
~ tg easy, 


per, with 
or $18 
printin, 
~ relat seit ‘or man or boy. 
nl for catalogue, presses, type, paper to 
factory. THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn, | 
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“KIM” A Great Novel of Life in India 





By Rudyard Kipling 


This is the latest, longest and in every respect the largest piece of work that has 
come from the pen of this gifted genius. It is a story of intense interest and a master- 
piece of literature that will be a landmark of the last year of the Nineteenth Century. 
It is kaleidoscopic in color, rich in the lore and full of description of life in that mar- 
velous, mysterious East—presenting a picture of the Orient such as the Western 
world has never before known. It deals with the wanderings of an ancient lama and 
an Irish lad, whose remarkable adventures cover the whole range of life and experi- 
ences in India. It will begin in the December number. 

The illustrations are by J. Lockwood Kipling, father of the author, and Edwin 
Lord Weeks. Both of them have lived and worked for years in India. 








Clara Morris’ Memoirs 
Some Recollections of a Theatrical Career 


Of living American actresses none has achieved fame 
and success equal to Clara Morris. Her rise was full of 
hardships and against obstacles almost insurmountable. 
How this frail, friendless girl fought her way from the 
lowest round of the ladder to the highest rank in her 
profession is one of the most remarkable records in 
dramatic history. Miss Morris writes as well as she 
acts. She tells the story of her trials and triumphs with 
dramatic power. Her reminiscences of personal experi- 
ences with the great men and women of her profession 
will be found of extraordinary interest. She will tell of 
John Wilkes Booth, Lawrence Barrett, Joseph Jeffer- 
son, Mrs. Gilbert and other great stars in the dramatic 
firmament. 


New Dolly Dialogues 


By ANTHONY HOPE 


It is some years since we all lost 
sight of that dainty, flirtatious, elusive 
“‘Dolly,”? whose conversations with 
Mr. Carter set the English-speaking 
world wild with delight. Now the 
delectable Dolly appears again on the 
scene and in More Dolly Dialogues, 
Mr. Anthony Hope supplies us with 
more delightful conversations. These 
dainty literary morsels will be freely 
illustrated by Howard Chandler 
Christy. “DOLLY” 








“Within the Gates” 


A DRAMA OF THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN 


py Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 


This is the matured philosophy concerning the great 
problems of life, death and the resurrection from the 
author who set the theologians agog thirty-one years 
ago, when as a mere girl she 
published “The Gates Ajar.” 
That book was written tc comfort 
sorrowing women whose loved 
ones had died on the field of 
honor for their country. It be- 
came famous the world over, 
being translated into many 
languages. Two other books 
followed with undiminished 
popularity. 

This last work is in dramatic 
form. The characters pass from 
earthly life to that beyond, and 
the author’s theories are thus (7 
presented with particularity. It =" 
is certain to arouse as greatinter- MRS. PHELPS-WARD 
est as her first book. Certainly 
no problem is of such vital importance to humanity, 
and no one in modern times has been so influential in 
shaping current belief as Mrs. Phelps-Ward. ‘* WITHIN 
THE GATES” tells the story of the present and future 
of the race as the author believes it. No one will 
want to miss it. 
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SHORT FICTION 


By the Very Best Writers of the Day 


These will include 


THE ADVENTURES OF A MERRY MONARCH 
A series of charming stories of the remarkable escapades of that 
unconventional monarch, James V. of Scotland, by Robert Barr. 


STORIES OF WALL STREET 
A series of graphic tales of life in Wall Street based on actual in- 
cidents by Edwin Lefevre. 


RAILWAY STORIES 
Continuation of those vivid stories of life on the rail that have be- 
come famous. Some of them will be by Frank Spearman, W. R. 
Lighton, Alvah Milton Kerr and Francis Lynde. 


STORIES OF THE WEST 


SOME INDIAN TALES, by Hamlin Garland. ALASKAN 
STORIES, by Jack London. A COWBOY AND HIS DOG, by 


Warren. A STORY OF A COLORADO SNOWSTORM, by 
Chauncey Thomas. THE HONOR OF A TRANSGRESSOR, 
by W. R. Lighton. 
TALES OF HUMOR 

THE CANNIBAL KING, a boarding-school story, by George 
Kibbe Turner. A MATTER OF AUTHORITY, by H. W. 
Phillips. PARDNERS, a story of two old boys, by B. BE. Kelley. 
DUTCH COURAGE, a section-hand’s experiences, by John M. 
Stoddard. WITH MRS. KENWORTHY’S ASSISTANCE, a 
story of misplaced kindness, by Paschal H. Coggins. 


LOVE STORIES 
THE CHAIRMAN’S POLITICS, how love and politics mixed in 
Chicago, by Will Payne. ELLENEEN, an Irish immigrant’s ex- 
periences, by Sarah Orne Jewett. WHAT’S A MAN WITH- 
OUT A PENNY ? a tale of the Santiago campaign, by Clinton 
Ross. DEEPWATER POLITICS, a tale of love in a Pennsyl- 
vania township, by Mary McHenry. 


STORIES OF CHARACTER 

THE DIGGERS, by Shan Bullock. A story of Irish life drawn 
with wonderful power. DELMAR OF PIMA, by Hamlin Gar- 
land. A Western tale of heroism and danger. COLONEL 
JOSCELYN, by C. B. Lewis (M Quad). How an American in 
Egypt turned the tables on his detractors. DAN McCARTHY, 
POLICE CAPTAIN, by J. Lincoln Steffens. A strong story of 
life on the police force. THE STEPMOTHER, by Kate M. 
Cleary. A Western story of hardship and devotion. 


STORIES OF SENTIMENT 

DEAD AND DOWN, by John R. Gill. A narrative of Indian 
motherhood and the white man’s aggression. THE DEVOTION 
OF JOHN DUBBS, by William D. Williams. A Western tale 
of a good-for-nothing son and a loving mother. JIM, by Herman 
Babson. A story of patriotism and pathos. THE INGRATITUDE 
OF MAXWELL, by Charles T. Jackson. Showing that a con- 
vict sometimes is a man of honor in personal affairs. ACAPABLE 
WOMAN, by M. E. Burdick. A semi-comic tale of the 
importunate. 


Stirring Articles on Historical Subjects 


We have four features of unusual historical interest 
which will be highly appreciated by every one. 


“COLONIAL FIGHTS AND FIGHTERS” 


By Cyrus Townsend Brady. Archdeacon Brady’s 
historical books have had such a wide vogue that the 
announcement that he will continue his series of fight- 
ing men in Colonial days will be received with great 
satisfaction. De Soto, Frontenac and Pepperell are 
among his subjects for the near future. 


DRAMATIC EPISODES IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


By Ida M. Tarbell, who, as the author of the “ Life of 
Lincoln,” ‘‘ Life of Napoleon,” etc., has entered the 
front rank among American historians, will write a series 
of articles about well-known events in American history 
resented in a new dress. The Jackson-Calhoun 
mbroglio, the Signing of the Declaration of Independ- 


ence, and The Webster-Hayne Debate are among her 
forthcoming articles. These have been prepared after 
exhaustive research for new material, and are written 
in that graphic style which has made the author so de- 
servedly popular. 


Unpublished Chapters of American History 


These will include two articles from the papers left by 
Stephen R. Mallory, Secretary of the Confederate Navy. 
ueey graphically tell of the Fall of Richmond, the 
Flight of the Cabinet, and The Capture of Jefferson 
Davis. Other articles will follow. 


DISBANDING OF THE ARMIES 


By Ida M. Tarbell. Two articles prepared after great 
research, dealing with the return of the Union and Con- 
federate soldiers to their homes. Hitherto inaccessible 
official records make these articles of unusual value. 





The Newest Science 


The very latest discoveries in science, ‘the newest improve- 
ments jand the most important application in novel ways—all 
that represents the progress of the world in this great branch of 
human endeavor — will be found in our pages. 

UNSOLVED PROBLEMS IN CHEMISTRY, by Prof. Ira 
Remsen, of Johns Hopkins University. 

THE REICHSANSTALT-— Germany’s Laboratory of Applied 
Science, by Ray Stannard Baker. 

THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA. From material furnished by 
Sir John Murray. 

THE NEW NIAGARA, by Rollin Lynde Hartt. The me- 
chanical revolution achieved by the falling waters. Other 
Articles of Equal Importance. 








Great Character Sketches 


Aseries of papers dealing in a masterly way with the person- 
ality of leading men of our time by those most competent to 
write them. 


Some Forthcoming Articles : 


‘“*THE MOST USEFUL CITIZEN OF NEW YORK,” Jacob 
Riis, by Governor Theodore Roosevelt. 

COUNT LEO TOLSTOI, by Andrew D. White, LL. D., 
Ambassador to Germany. 

RICHARD CROKER, by William Allen White. 

PROFESSOR HAECKEL, The German Darwin, by Ray 
Stannard Baker. 

JOHN WILKES BOOTH, by Clara Morris. 


NATURE STUDIES 


PEOPLE OF THE WOODS 


A series of articles about citizens of the forest, by W. D. 
Hulbert, who has lived among them and loved them much as 
Hiawatha loved his playfellows. The Loon, the Deer and the 
Beaver are among the animals which he will describe with per- 
fect knowledge and intense sympathy. No writer has a greater 
charm of description joined to such entire accuracy. 


NEXT TO THE GROUND 


By Martha McCulloch-Williams. Mrs. Williams grew up ona 
farm in Tennessee. From infancy she lived among the plants, 
animals and insects, and knows them as,she knows her mother- 
tongue. She writes with that knowledge of detail that comes 
only from long and intimate)association. She tells of the bees 
and birds, the hounds, the horses, the hogs, the trees, the 
crops, the soil, and the tillers with infinite charm. Indeed, she 
puts the reader ‘* Next to the Ground,”’ takes us back tothe coun- 
try whence all of us came, and which we all of us love to visit. 








Art In the Magazine 


The best illustrators in the world will embellish our pages with 
their pictures. No magazine has a higher standard than our 
own. Succeeding numbers will be illustrated by Frederic Rem- 


. ington, Howard Chandler Christy, Louis Loeb, Kenyon Cox, 


Orson Lowell, A. I. Keller, Jay . the Misses 
Cowles, Charles R. Knight, Charlies L. Hinton, Henry Hutt, 
and others of the highest rank. 
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Literary Folk -GhAe/s?> | 
Ways and Their Work 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Eleanor 


Mrs. Humphry Ward has chosen Italy as 
the setting for her latest novel, Eleanor 
(Harper & Brothers), and the choice is 
beyond measure a wise one. No one can 
describe as she does the intimate and pene- 
trating charm of its loveliness. We felt the 
beauty of the English home in Helbeck of 
Bannisdale; we feel now doubly and trebly 
the haunting grace of the South, until, like 
the dying Eleanor, we ‘“‘ hunger pitifully’’ 
for a land that can never be shaken from our 
hearts. Italy is, moreover, a convenient spot 
for a writer whose imagination is dominated, 
like Mrs. Ward’s, by the Church of Rome. 
She cannot let it alone. The very passion of 
her revolt from this domination sets us fancy- 
ing, with the Queen in Hamlet, ‘‘ The lady 
doth protest too much, methinks.’’ Alter- 
nately drawn and repelled, she circles around 
her subject, piling up gossamer arguments 
against the ancient creed, only to yield sud- 
denly ; and again stiffens herself into a defen- 
sive attitude with what seems a suspicious 
exuberance of scorn. 

Here lies the interest of the book. For 
the rest, the story of two women who passion- 
ately love one man takes no great hold upon 
our fancy. Eleanor is an exquisite creation 
—the most charming woman whom Mrs. 
Ward has yet given in any of her novels, 
and one we cannot think she treats with 
sufficient kindness. Lucy is a ‘‘ hearsay”’ 
study of a girl, an austere young Puritan 
whose beauty we must accept, since we are 
assured of its existence, but who carries no 
conviction of other qualities. I wonder why 
they both find Manisty soirresistible. He is, 
to be sure, the only man in the Villa, and 
propinquity may sufficiently account for 
Lucy’s infatuation. Any girl of nineteen 
will naturally fall in love with a tolerably 
attractive man if she sees him every day, and 
sees nobody else to dispute his supremacy. 
But Eleanor’s piteous self-surrender to a pas- 
sion that consumes her life like a fagot 
smouldering on the hearth is not to be so easily 
credited or endured. Eleanor has helped 
Manisty with his work. She knows his weak- 
ness, his egotism, his love of dispute and 
argument—a trait most trying to the finely 
poised feminine mind. She has not even the 
glamour of success to dazzle her, for Manisty, 
restless and versatile, is made for failure. 
She has seen the world and the men that 
walk thereon, and yet she dies because this 
arrogant young god pushes her without com- 
miseration from his path. Nor is this the 
worst. To die with dignity and reserve, 
even for a foolish love, is not so hard a fate. 
But Eleanor, a sweet and gracious woman, 
flings the best of her womanhood to the 
winds, begs pity and help from her rival, 
plots and counterplots, struggles and deceives, 
before she can accept what seems so small a 
loss. It is too cruel, too humiliating. 

One other protest, a trivial one, the critic 
feels bound to make. Throughout the book 
asomewhat persistent stress is laid upon 
Eleanor’s faded charms, her long-buried past, 
the tragic background of her life, the pity 
of her childless widowhood, the intention she 
has formed of bringing forward a young cousin 
into London society — everything is said, or 
hinted, that can indicate advancing years. 
And then we are told that she is twenty-nine 
—twenty-nine, and so, of course, unfit to 
cope with the radiance of nineteen. Does 
Mrs. Ward really consider that a woman has 
spent her youth, and reached the staid bar- 
riers of middle life, at twenty-nine? 


—Agnes Repplier. 


Gilbert Parker’s Literary Future 


At the time of the recent general election 
in Great Britain there was a possibility that 
several well-known novelists would be able 


shortly to write M. P. aftertheir names. But | 
Mr. Gilbert Parker is the only one who 
obtained the coveted distinction. Some 


admirers of Mr. Parker’s stories may have 
had a moment of disappointment when the 
news was announced, because they wondered 
whether political interests would not take up 
too much of the time which they thought 
ought to be given to literature. It ought, 
however, by this time to be a truism to every 
one, that the only man who can easily take 


on extra work is the man who is already a | 


very busy worker. 


Mr. Parker’s deserting literature. He him- 
self puts it quite definitely. ‘‘I am, and I 
always shall be, first of all a writer.’’ He 
may be interested in ‘politics, and most | 


There need be no fear of | 


deeply, but his work is the most important | 


thing, and his work is literature. 


Mr. Parker for Federation 


Mr. Parker’s services in connection with 
the passing of the Canadian Copyright bill 
will be remembered, and as a new copyright 
bill is likely to be introduced into Parliament 
this winter, it is possible that he will be of 
service as the special mouthpiece of the 
Society of Authors. But it is as an advocate 
of Imperial Federation that Mr. 
expects to find his work. 
has specialized somewhat in social questions, 





Parker | 
It is true that he | 


last year appearing on the committee for | 


founding a Home for Working Girls. He 
has, however, if one may put it that way, 
specialized still more in Imperial Federation 
questions. He knows his Canada, north, 
south, east and west; and he knows better 
than almost any one the French Canadian 
who makes 
between Canada and the mother country so 
delicate a one. From the British point of 
view it is significant and encouraging that a 


the problem of closer union | 


man who writes so enthusiastically and so | 


sympathetically of the Queen’s French sub- 
jects believes with equal enthusiasm in the 


possibility of their increasing loyalty and | 


devotion. 
be said to have in his gripsack, for he spent 
four years there as a journalist. And he has 
lived enough in England to understand the 
problem at home. 


The Empire and the Colonies 


Mr. Parker’s political policy is, briefly, that 
the Federation of the Empire shall come as 
quickly as it can and as gradually as it must. 
In the immediate future, army reform is the 
path by which the first steps must be taken. 
If the Colonies are to contribute their quota 
of men to the army there must inevitably be 
a central administration from Pall Mall. 
Then there must be payment from Pall Mall. 
And if the Colonies are to pay they must have 
representation. Thus runs the argument. 

Campaigning in England is short work, 
but lively while it lasts. Mr. Parker made 
four speeches almost every day, and besides 


appearing before his own constituency, spoke | 


in Scotland. There seem to have been no 
incidents in the campaign of a specially liter- 
ary flavor. It is said, however, that there 
are sixteen different forms of alleged jest 


founded on some connection between the title | 


of Mr. Parker’s novel, The Seats of the 
Mighty, and the question of his sitting in the 
House of Commons. 


The New Books of the Week 


The Colliwogg’s Polar Adventures: Florence K. Upton .............020-02eceeeceees Longmans, Green & Co. 
Urchins of the Sea: Marie Overton Corbin aud Charles Buxton Going.............. Longmans, Green & Co, 


The Heart of the Ancient Wood: Charles G. D. Roberts 
The Duke of Stockbridge: Edward Bellamy.......... 


The Bread Line: Albert Bigelow Paine 
Eothen: Alexander William Kinglake 


The Pilgrim's Progress: John Bunyan................. 


The Vicar of Wakefield : Oliver Goldsmith .. 
My Winter Garden: Maurice Thompson ..... 


Paris of To-Day: Richard Whiteing .................. 


Wanted — A Matchmaker: Paul Leicester Ford 


Wonders of Nature: Esther Singleton ................ 
Stringtown on the Pike: John Uri Lloyd.............. 


A Woman Tenderfoot : 
The Bandit Mouse: W. A. Frisbie 


Devil Tales: Virginia Frazer Boyle 
Eleanor: Mrs. Humphry Ward...... 


The Riddle of the Universe: Prof. Ernst Haeckel..... 





A Bicycle of Cathay: Frank R. Stockton....... pay Tt 





Silver, Burdett & Co. 
aS VERE ENG BHF: Silver, Burdett & Co, 
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Australia Mr. Parker might also | 











‘¢ No, thank you! I want WILLIAMS’ 

Shaving Soap. I beg your pardon, there isn’t 
anything else ‘just as good.’ I have used Williams’ Soap all 
my life and know what I am talking about. 0, yes; I’ve tried 
the other kinds, but they were all failures— lather dried 
quickly, my face smarted, they made shaving a nightmare! 
Give me Williams’ Soap, please; that’s good enough for me.’’ 

CAUTION — Don’t accept a substitute for Williams’ Shaving Soap on which the 


dealer makes a little more profit. You will not only get an inferior soap, but probably 
also a smaller cake, as you will see if you compare it with Williams’ Soap. 


Williams’ Soaps sold everywhere, but sent by mail if your dealer does not supply you, 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, 25c LUXURY SHAVING TABLET, 25c 


GENUINE YANKEE SHAVING SOAP, 10c SWISS VIOLET SHAVING CREAM, 50c 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP (Barbers’), 6 round cakes, 1 Ib., 40c. Exquisite also for toilet. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 
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You Can Never Know 


The beauty, comfort and economy of ofl illumi- 
nation until you use this lamp. In it you have 
oil-burning under ideal conditions, which result 
in the kind of light you long have wished for. 
While more brilliant than.gas or electricity, it 
never smokes, smells or gives any trouble ; is lighted 
and extinguished as easily as gas, and the cost to 
burn is about eighteen cents a month. 

Thousands are in use all over the world and are 
a revelation to the users. They are good all the 
year round, but never better than at ¢ 


CHRISTMAS 


When they make a particularly acceptable gift. 
Send for our Catalog K, which shows all 
styles from $1.80 up. 

THE ANGLE LAMP COMPANY 
76 Park Place, N.Y, 











The Century Company 


PSISILD. Sialede ay. cd baden'e Keesies The Century Company 
fds MOAN néaid wa giiedae'se so es'esea’ Dodd, Mead & Co. 


SRO Bie RS Bey eet es Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Grace Gallatin Seton-Thompson 
Golf Don'ts: H. L. ‘Fitzpatrick®: 4 ...0.....0.. 005.040. 


BP AC PE Ey Sa Dee Ee ete Doubleday, Page & Co. 


sh s Diep e 0 5 dv Caines o Ges Cheek Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Re See ee Rand, McNally & Co. 
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Harper & Brothers 
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Gilbert’s Heel Cushions 


Worn Inside the Shoe for Easy Walking 


Arch the Inst nerease 
iake Better Fitting 
Shoes, Remove Jarin 


“QUICK” Suita i 


Saves time in Ca e Barn and Wag 
Shed, also in lifting Lease articles in nthe 






house. Sim le, Strong, Du » So com 

ae baa eee pact that it ot be carried in any vehicle, 
Tem Sn yei ts Giant in irength. alone ron 
eiben, Dowel. and I fardwood, Stronger niobed Quality 


warranted, price reasonab! Live agents 
are making big money. 
y terms. Send for free illustrated catalogue 
QUICK MFG. CO., Dept. 01, GALIEN, MICH. 


» B5c.; , 50c. per = 


lin 
ie bi Send stanse size of 
trial. 


bed Ba Alene oreo in in., 
height desired, eerrement Agee for pair on ten days’ 
GILBERT MFG. oo., 16 Elm Street, Rochester, N. Y. 




































Everybody’s 
Mayazine 


Is the youngest of the great popular monthlies. 
With the December number it becomes a part of 
the Wanamaker book business. The change 
means complete reorganization. Henceforward 
Everybody’s proposes to hold a place in the 
front rank of periodical literature. 

Everybody’s Magazine will be patriotic, and 
will be filled with the spirit and interest that will 
commend it to every American home. Literary 
superiority will be supplemented by good paper, 
superior illustration and artistic printing. The 
Christmas number will make it a desirable begin- 
ning for a yearly subscription. 

For the first time Everybody’s Magazine ap- 
pears in my Ulub Combinations. An introductory 
subscription is solicited; only this is needed to 
create an enduring friendship. 


The prices quoted pay for a 
full yearly subscription to 
each periodical in the club. 


Everybody’s Magazine 
or The Cosmopolitan 
Will be seat in clubs as follows: 


Club Regalar 
Price. Price 
with Success, see $2.00 
with Home Magazine (N. Y. 
and Household, 1.80 3.00 
with pons of Reviews (new) 
and Succ - 2.50 4.50 
with Munsey’s 's and McClure’ s, . 2.50 3.00 


with Youth’s Companion (new) 
and all extra numbers : a Cal- 
endar for 1901, 2.25 2.75 


McClure’s or Cassell’s secandtiny 
Will be sent in clubs as follows: 
with Everybody’s Magazine and 


Pearson’s, - $2.25 $3.00 
with Everybody’ s Magazine and 

Suce: 2.25 3.00 
with Cosimopolitan and Every- 

body 2.25 3.00 
with Rev iew of Reviews (new) 

and Everybody 3.00 4.50 


wes Everybody" ‘4 ” and "Youth’s 

nion (new) and all extra 

ers and Calendar for 1901, 

Review of Reviews (new) 
or Current Literature (new) 

(New subscriptions only to either of above) 

Will be sent in clubs as follows: 
with a" 's Magazine and 


poten 


3.00 3.75 


Household $2.65 $5.00 
with Everybody’ 's Magazine and 

Cosmopolitan, 2.75 5.00 
with Everybody’ 's Magazine and 

Pearson’s, 2.75 5.00 
with Scribner’ s and Ev ery- 

body 5.00 7.00 
with Century’ Magazine and 

Every vdy’s 5.75 8.00 
with w Het Work and Ev ery- 

body’s, . 4.75 7.00 


Leslie’s Popular Monthly 
or The Delineator 
Will be seat ia clubs as follows: 


with Everybody’s Magazine, $1.50 $2.00 
with Cosmopolitan and me ae 


with Rretiure’ ’sand Everybody’ s, 2:50 3.00 


with Munsey’s and Everybody’s, 2.50 Fy 00 
with Review of Reviews (new) 
and Everybody’s, ° ° 4.50 
The Black Cat 
Will be sent in clubs as follows: 
with Everybody’s Magasine.. + $1.00 $1.50 
yg Cosmopolitan and E 
ods 1.75 2.50 
with Pearson’s and Every body’ s, 1.75 2.50 
with Everybody’s and Wowman’s 
Home Companion, 1.75 2.50 
with Everybody’s ‘and’ House- 
hold ees) 1.65 2.50 
ag ~ Ak ie at s and Home 
zine Xt 1.65 2.50 
with very 's 2 McClure’. s: 2.00 2.50 
with yh pt he of ’s and Leslie’ 
Popular ne 2.00 2.50 
with Everybod eee 's ’s nad Munsey’ s, 2.00 2.50 
* with Everyb y ’s and any of 
Cassell’s, 2.00 3.00 
with Everybod ’s and Delineator, 2.00 3.00 
with Every y’s and Review 
of Reviews new), 2.50 4.00 
with Every aay, ‘sand Bookman, 2.25 3.50 
with Everybe ’s and ‘loilettes, 2.25 3.50 
with Beare y’s and aaa) 
Literature (new), 2.25 4.50 


Munsey’s, Puritanor Junior Munsey 
Will be sent in clubs as follows: 
es ecerrbetr 's and Cosmo- 
$2.25 $3.00 
with _ ae i sand Pearson’ s, beet 3.00 
y 
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SENT TO ONE OR DIFFERENT ADDRESSES 


WHEN YOU BUY THE OTHER TWO FROM 


W. H. MOORE’S 


CLUB AGENCY 


You MUST pay the newsdealer $3.60 or the publishers $3.00, or else Do It Our Way. 


OF THESE FREE 


$2.00 


FOR ALL THREE 
ONE YEAR 


ONE transaction with 


us—from THREE to THIRTY-SIX with the others. Many magazine readers pay ten cents thirty-six times for 


these magazines. isn’t it foolish? 


«“Time’s Money.”’ 
us. If what you want is not named here, ask for it. 


We have it. 


Every periodical costs more by other methods than through 


SENT TO DIFFERENT ADDRESSES— The periodicals in ANY combination offer will be sent to one or different addresses. 


Join with your friends and take all. 


Ns iibdint nak edend ss otaweghastoadecsovccsesce 
Cosmopolitan fi 
McClure’s 


Caen Literature taser}. 
Bookman .......06 0.00 see eereseereesesescees 








The subscriptions may be either NEW or RENEWALS, except where otherwise stated. 





$3.00 | Club Price. Price 
Sab Review of Reviews [new], Bookman and Cosmopolitan $5.50 
For all four Review of Reviews [new], Leslie’s and Cosmopolitan. ........ y 4.50 
Review of Reviews [new], Cosmopolitan, Success, Pearson’s. 2.75 5.50 
| Current Literature [new], Cosmopolitan, Leslie’s, Black Cat.. 2.75 5.50 
$4.50 | Review of Reviews [new], Cosmopolitan, Success, Black Cat. 2.75 5.50 
For all five Review of Reviews [new], Munsey’s and Cosmopolitan....... 3.00 4.50 
| Current Literature [new ], Cosmopolitan, Success, McClure’s.. 3.00 6.00 
2:00 | Cut it in half | Review of Reviews [new], Bookman, McClure’s............... 3.50 5.50 
For ali three | Review of Reviews [new], Munsey’s, Cosmopolitan, Leslie’s. 3.75 5.50 


In any one of above combinations except those including Success we will substitute for either CosmopoLiTaNn or Pearson’s either of these two or any 
of the following: EveryBopy’s MAGAZINE, HovsEHOLD [Boston], Home MaGazine [New York], Woman’s Home Companion, LEDGER MONTHLY or Ev’ny 
Month at same price for the Club as named. In place of McCLuRE’s or MunsEy’s in any Club except those containing Success may be substituted SHort Stories 
[new], Casse..’s MaGazing, CassELL’s LitTLe Foiks, Quiver [Cassell’s], DeLINEATOR, DESIGNER, MuNSEY’s, JUNIOR MUNSEY, PURITAN, MCCLURE’s, 
Lestie’s PopuLAR MONTHLY, AINSLEE’sS, NATIONAL or any other dollar magazine except The Ladies’ Home Journal or ‘The Saturday Evening Post. In place of 


REVIEW oF REvIEws [new] except in Clubs containing Success may be substituted CURRENT LITERATURE [new], BOOKMAN, TOILETTES or COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


WE ALSO FURNISH AS FOLLOWS: 





OFFER No. 1 
Cosmopolitan ..............000. $1.00) Any two 
RARE EAS 1.00 | onefull year 
Everybody’s Magazine ........ 1.00 to one or 
Home Magazine [New York]. 1.00 eparate 
IHousehol joe eet 1.00 addresses 
Woman’s Home Companion .. 1.00 $1.50 
Ledger Monthly 1.00 rs 
Modern Culture Mz 1.00 Any three 
Kv’ry Month.............+ - 1.00 $2.00 








OFFER No. 2 

| McClure’s Magazine........... 1.00 
Leslie’s Popular Monthly ..... 1.00 
Ainslee’s Magazine ........... 1.00 Any two 
Delineator......... . 1.00 | onefull year 
Designer ...... 1.00 to one or 
Munséy’s...... 1.00 arate 
Junior Munsey 1.00 addresses 
Puritan ........ 1.00 $1.80 
National Magazine 1.00 

| Broadway Magazine. . - 1.00 








OR YOU MAY MAKE UP OTHER CLUBS AS FOLLOWS: 


OFFER No. 4 


Any ONK in Offer 1.............. 
Any ONE in Offer 2.............- : The two $1.65 


OFFER No. S 

Any Owe in Ofer Boo! } The three $2.25 
OFFER No. 6 

Any Pe in Offer 2.2. ITIL $ The three $2.80 
OFFER No. 7 


Any QNE in Offer 1 
Any ONE in Offer 2.. 


The three $3.00 
Any ONE in Offer 3 





OFFER No. 14 


OvTLOOK or WoxLp’s Work with any one in Offer 1 
OvTLOOK or WorLp’s Work with any one in Offer 2 
OUTLOOK or WORLD’s Work with any one in Offer 3 


Review of Reviews [new], Cosmopolitan, Century 


Review of Reviews [new], Cosmopolitan and any Harper’s ... 
Review of Reviews [new], Cosmopolitan, Literary Digest..... 5.15 
Review of Reviews [new], Cosmopolitan, Outlook............. .00 
Review of Reviews [new ], Cosmopolitan, Scribner’s... ‘ 


Review of Reviews [new], Cosmopolitan, Smart Set 


Review of Reviews [new], Cosmopolitan, World’s Work ..... 4.75 


| 











OFFER No. 8 
| Ane Owe in Offer 3..2000000000 } The three $2.75 
OFFER No. 9 
ANY Owe in Offer 8200000000, } The three $3.28 


OFFER No. 1O 


Any ONE in Offer 1.............. 
Any two in Offer 3 t lhe three $3.25 


OFFER No. 3 
| Bievtows of Reviews [new] ....$2.50 
| Current Literature aed pace 3.00 Any two 
| Short Stories [new]. +» 2.50 | one full year 
Book : so to one or 
Ae o 
. te ediesanee 
‘1.50 $2.75 
1.50 
OFFER No. 11 
Any One in Offer 2.............. " 
Any Two in Offer 3. ............. t The three $3.50 
OFFER No. 12 
Any Two in Offer 1.............. 
Any ONE in Offer 2.............. The four $3.50 
Any ONE in Offer 3.............. 





OFFER No. 13 


Any THREE in ag Macks csodesd 
Ay ONE in Offer 3 i The four $3.25 





wo others make 





FREE : 


yearly subscription to any 8 ‘Bib 


If ill send ub Three orders for Any com- 
aus hs which a three or more Publica. 
ree as our premium a 

1.06 go iodical in the U.S. Your Own Club 








Regular 
Price 


$3.00 for $2.00 7 


HE BOOKMAN or Zruerres, ¢ leading fashion 








} 
} 
| 
| 
| year for $2. 
| 


$7.50 ne erica meg te a year, with either Every- 
7.50 body’s, Eetocster, Pieeee or McClure’s, the two one 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 | | For Harper’s Magazine, Harper’s Weekly or Harper’s Bazar, add $3.35 
ee | to any of the above combinations. Regular price $4.00 a year 
.50 | 








“ie azine, ict aperccmin ee rae Club Raisers and Agents Wanted to take Orders for our Combination Offers. All Periodicals are Mailed Direct from Publishers to Subscribers 
ith Ev 's nd Quiv , « 2.50 3.50 ‘ 
with Every ody" and Rothe oak abe A $750 “MOBILE” FREE TO AGENT SENDING US MOST SUBSCRIPTIONS. WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 
“Ties oe and Current 4.50 ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 
Ali direct from publishers to subscribers. 
‘ess ali ori ste > 
+e uanee ci W. H. MOORE’S CLUB AGENCY, BROCKPORT, N. Y. 
eunckpert.0.¥. 40-PAGE CATALOGUE OF 3000 PERIODICALS FREE 
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There i daneer FOR THIS 


in a hat. Dan- 

druff, falling hair 

and baldness, in nine cases out of 
ten are caused by wearing a hat. 
The hat confines the air around the 
head until it becomes foul and im- 
pure, and how can hair live and be 
healthy in foul air? No man should 
wear a hat that’s not equipped with 


Eldred’s Antiseptic Hat Pad 

It is a little pad, about the size of a silver dollar, to be 
placed inconspicuously in the crown of the hat. 

It contains a tablet of active disinfectants and anti- 
septics, which are volatilized by the warmth from the 
head and purify and dispel the foul air which the hat 
collects; moreover, it sweetens the scalp, strengthens 
the muscles of the hair and prevents all trace of dan- 
druff. To prove it, wear our pad 30 days, and satisfy 
yourself that it does all that is claimed for it. Every 
man who wears a hat should have one. 

If your hatter cannot supply you, send us his name, 
and we will mail you a pad postpaid for 50 cents. 

Write for our interesting booklet, which contains 

d from p i physicians and others — 
mailed FREE. 


Antiseptic Hat Pad Co., 853 G Broadway, N. Y. 
Good Hatters should write for our Special Proposition 


Rinehart’s C AT ENDARS “%o, 














FOUR FOUR 
pie on WAR CHIEFS, Geronimo, loud, Sitting Bull 

, in colors and native costume. Each calen- 
ori is four sheets, 10x zo on heavy art paper tied with 
silk cord. Choice of ei Calendar 28 coats postpaid. 
Rinehart’ str ard eginn catalogue, Io cts. 


woune 


A high-class 
self-regulating 
incubator on a 
small scale. 
Fifty egg ca- 
pacity. Heat, moisture and ventilation 
automatically and perfectly controlled. 

Price only $7. 

Send for the Wooden Hen Book ; “mailed free, 
together with a book about the EXCE 
INCUBATOR, to those who name this magazine. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Illinois 


got INDIAN rece ae or the 






















young an 
to work for him in 
Sia eeeiel Nearly 
ointments 
last year 
by ere, Servion Examinations. Regular examina- 
tions in every ag ees ow A 
be held any time. _. pow now. Hund 
whom we prepared Be cn ll have been copuinte. 
Full particulars of government positions, where 
they are, how to get them, salaries paid, etc.— free. 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE pa oe an 
39-42 2d Natl Bank 
Dette ted beP ns hah nah bad tne? OT eww SAN 
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THE 


Oddities and Novelties 


SATURDAY 


of Every-Day Science | 


XCAVATIONS in the most ancient 
KE burial-places have proved the fact that 
people in olden times lost their teeth, 

just as their descendants do nowadays, by their 


| dropping out —a trouble wholly distinct from | 


| casual 


the decay which is itself such an affliction. 


Up to the period of maturity the chewing | 
instruments of human beings are markedly | 


subject to the complaint which engenders the 
cavity, and demand precautionary 
attention. After adult age, however, what is 
technically known as dental caries is 
unusual, comparatively speaking, and the 
victim might have reason to feel cheered on 


| this account were it not that he is extremely 





liable to attack by a much worse complaint. 

At least one person out of four suffers 
sooner or later from this more serious danger 
to his or her dental equipment, and one of its 
worst features is that it is apt to attack 
people when they are hardly past their youth, 
causing their teeth to fall out one after 
another in a most annoying and even dis- 
tressing way. 

Now, perhaps the most remarkable point 
about the complaint in question is that not 
one dentist in twenty, at the present time, 
has any idea of the proper method of treating 
it and stopping its ravages. Yet the disease 
is simple enough. Its immediate and ob- 
vious symptom is the deposit of carbonate 
of lime, popularly known as tartar, about the 
bases of the teeth. The tartar very slowly 
and gradually invades the sockets in which 
the teeth are held, setting up—because it is 
a foreign body—an inflammation. The next 
step is a tendency on the part of the gums to 
withdraw from the roots of the teeth and, 
when the trouble has reached a certain point, 
the teeth become loose. It is then merely a 
question of time when they will drop out. 

The ancient Egyptians used to lose their 
teeth in this way; their mummies, examined 
by modern dental experts, prove it. It is 
hardly to be expected that we should escape 
the malady, but unquestionably we have the 
advantage of understanding its nature and of 
knowing a cure for it. 

But if the malady has not gone far it can 
be prevented from advancing farther, and in 
its early stages it can be cured, as the 
removal of the tartar, by the application of 
carbolic acid and iodine solutions, under 
careful directions, and the regular use by the 
patient of suitable mouth-washes, will accom- 
plish the end. Bleeding of the gums is the 
first noticeable symptom of the disease. 


Pneumatic Typewriters 


Electric typewriters, of which more than 
one pattern is already on the market, will 
find rivals in the equally new pneumatic 
typewriters. These latter, as their name 
would indicate, utilize compressed air, which 
furnishes power to operate the type-bars or 
wheels, according to the style of machine. 
The air is stored under pressure in a cylinder, 
the mechanism being similar to that of a bicy- 
cle pump and as easily managed. Admission 
of the air from the cylinder to the operating 
mechanism is controlled by the keys—that 
is to say, by the touch of the fingers of the 
operator. 

When the A key is touched, for example, 
the air rushes from the cylinder to the con- 
nection for the A type-bar, and the latter 
prints the letter without the exertion, by the 
operator, of any force worth mentioning. A 
mere touch furnishes the pressure required 
to open a valve, which allows the air to come 
from the cylinder. In short, the same end is 
gained as by the electric typewriter, the 
operator being relieved of all necessity for 
muscular effort. This is the simple end and 
aim of the power typewriter, whatever the 
character of its mechanism. 

Where an ordinary typewriter is used, the 
exercise of the necessary force by abrupt, 
sharp blows, repeated with great rapidity, 
tends to fatigue the operator, not so much by 
reason of the amount of work performed, as 
on account of the nervous tension which the 
peculiar mode of doing such work requires. 
When labor of this kind is kept up all day 
long, day after day and year after vear, it is 
likely to have an injurious effect upon health. 

Incidentally, the pneumatic typewriters 
render much greater speed practicable, and 
another advantage they have is that all the 
letters they print are equally distinct. In 
ordinary typescript the distinctions of the 
letters varies considerably, as the strength of 
the stroke of the operator varies. 
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. Oxfords with heavy soles will be very much o 
¢ worn this season. This shoe is a prime favorite 
> with college men. o 
\ : 
8 OXFORD, Black Waxed Calf only, 
3 
>i Wing Tips, Double Soles. 
< 
) 
~ LACE, Russet King Calf, Double 
q Soles 
s > 
‘ 
; }) 
‘e tg 
' 
) Ci 
: ee . 
r) Delivered, carriage charges prepaid, to any address in the \' 
2) United States, Canada, Mexico and Germany, upon re- § 
2 ceipt of $3.75 per pair; also to any point within the limit es 
of the Parcels Post Service. 
2 s 
‘2 In a shoe there should be three cardinal virtues — \e 
\ \e. 
= STYLE, FIT and WEAR *& 
P’) These qualities meet and find their highest development ‘es 
> in the Regal Shoe. \s 
e AS TO STYLE, the Regals are faithful reproductions s 
\ of the very latest fashion triumphs of the great custom \s 
3s shoemakers of London, Paris and New York. ‘These s 
2) men are the arbiters of style, and all manufacturers must 's 
Ps) follow sooner or later. We are the first. \ 
‘2 AS TO FIT, Regals are made in 151 styies and 121 bd 
( sizes, thus suiting every foot as exactly as any made- t 
2) \ 
¢ to-order shoe could do. \e 
y AS TO WEAR, Regal Shoes have no superior. They § } 
t } are made of fine materials by high-grade workmanship, 3 
‘e and no matter what you paid you could not buy a shoe \ 
2) that would last longer or look better while it lasted. \e 
‘2 There is a Regal Shoe for every requirement — street s 
‘s wear, business, dress, sports, etc. s 
The low price is due to the unique Regal system, 3 
‘2 which brings the shoes straight from tannery tocon- § } 
2. sumer with but one small profit added to the actual cost. 3 
2 Send postal for Catalogue M, Men’s Shoes. 3 
M. O. Box 180, Boston, Mass. s 
= L.C. BLISS & CO., Mail Order Departments { f° 9: pos sz, Chicese ti. es 
a‘ MEN'S STORES. Boston, 113 Summer Street; Providence, 220 Westminster Street; New York, Als Nassau Street, 1847 \ 
2 Broadway, 291 Broadway, 125th St. and 7th Ave.; Brooklyn, 357 Fulton Street, 111 Broadway ; , 219 E. \s 
2 Street; Philadelphia, 1218 Market Street, Eighth and Chestnut Streets ; Washington, D. C., 1008 — Ave.; ; Pittsburg, 309 3 
« Fifth Ave. ; ; Buffalo, 362 Main Street ; Cincinnati, 13-15 Fountain Square ; St. Louis, 618 Olive Street; Chicago, 103 Dearborn \ 
; 3 Street, 215 Dearborn Street; Detroit, 122 Woodward Ave. ; Cleveland, 17 Euclid Ave. ; Denver, 423 Sixteenth Street; Albany, tj 
2 N. Y., 34 Maiden Lane; Atlanta, Ga., 6 Whitehall Street; Milwaukee, Wis., 212 Grand Ave. Factory, Whitman, Mass. ‘s 
2 U are now made in all leading styles and may be obtained 's 
2 Women’s Regal Shoes at $3. 50 direct from our Boston store, 109 Summer Street, or our 2 
\ Philadelphia store, 1218 Market Street, for $3.75 per pair. Send postal for Catalogue Y, Women’s Shoes. s 
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The only pocKet camera 
having a pneumatic release, 
variable speed shutter with iris 


diaphragm stops is the new 
No. 3 FOLDING 
HAWK-EYE 


FOR 3% x4% PICTURES 





WENO 


Fitted with the finest rapid rectilinear lenses, brilliant reversible finder, focusing 
mechanism and tripod socket. It is a complete daylight loading film camera of the 
highest type, in pocket form. 


Price, with Rapid Recstilincsr Lens, . e 
Price, with Single Achromatic Lens (set focus) 


$15.00 
13.50 


BLAIR CAMERA CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


Hawk-Eye catalog free by mail. Formerly of Boston, 





JOURNALISM 











Offers a brilliant career to danelligass 


trained young men and women. 
STUD AT HOME sue mere oe ——,, of newspaper Sa oes 
Wet h Book-k Busi short stories or magazine articles, etc., 

Ce orms, Penman ship, Cetter-weit TAUGHT BY MAIL 
Civil rae By our successful system under the 





direction of Mr. Henry 
West, formerly managing 


ing, 
and i lish ceed oes t hly b na 
1 alarked Situ ‘ita ‘horouah nang Pitehneld 
















bs deme roe ye pam editor of the Washington Post, ok 
byt nn ee 4 nd for FRER bY a “| of successful short 
Catalog. Trial lesson, 10 cents. Story ¥ com and means =F contr 
BRYANT & STRATTON’S a ma ewe 9 lable on 
PENS Cetlge Buta weecceable terme, Wrive for iles- 
eo. ‘o aa 
Bufale, ¥. BY MAIL Washington, D. ¢. 
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FREE! A Signed Gibson Drawing 


HEAD of Gipsson’s Most Bewitching Girl 
may be yours for nothing. 
Each proof signed personally by C. D. 
Gibson, matted and ready for framing, 14 inches 
by 11 inches in size, on Japan paper. 

We show herewith a profile sketch of the 
beautiful heroine of Mr. Gibson’s new series 
of cartoons, illustrating ‘‘A Wipow AnD HER 
FRIENDs,”’ Mr. Gibson’s latest and most im- 
portant work, which is now appearing in 
Lire. The portrait is much larger and shows 
her full face. 

You can secure the signed portrait only by 
sending $5.00 for a new subscription to LIFE 
for one year. The drawing will not be sold 
or reprinted. It is for the exclusive owner- 
ship of our subscribers. At the expiration of 
this offer the plate will be destroyed. 

New subscribers ‘will receive for five dollars 
a year’s subscription to Lire and the signed 

ENE LES atk AO portrait, which you can get in no other way, 
weuminin’ Galea Samat Umaga eas also all the copies of LIFE in which cartoons of 
IDEA OF THE WIDOW. ‘* The Widow’’ series have already appeared. 
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THE DIFFERENCE 


Between irritating trouble and perfect satisfaction is the 


Improved Welsbach Light 


With Gas-Saving Regulator 


OO Pee (fo? > 


sy) 


Get the Genuine and save 83% per cent. in cost of lighting. 
50 per cent. Less Gas. 300 per cent. More Light. 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE 
The name ‘‘Welsbach’’ marked on every Genuine Welsbach Light—the box is sealed. 
LOOK FOR THE NAME LOOK FOR THE SEAL 


Welsbach Company 


Salesrooms in all the leading cities. Factories: Gloucester, N. J., and 
For Sale—All Dealers. Ch’cago, Ill. 


Catalogue of 150 examples of proofs in mini- This offer is net 


ature by Gibson, Hanna, Gilbert and others _ y 
for selection, sent on receipt of 10 cents. LIFE PUBLISHING Co., 19 West 31st St., N.Y. 
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ED-PINAUD'S 
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Provers 
The 
Cigar 
of 


Blended 
Stock 
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The Two Leading Perfumes of the Season 


ne single drop contains the fragrance of a bouquet of FRESHLY-CUT FLOWERS. 


These afe at i . O 
Paris Exposition, 1900, ** HORS CONCOURS,” highest of all distinctions. Sold everywhere in the United States and 
Canada, or upon receipt of $1.50 a full-size (14% oz.) bottle will be sent by mail, prepaid. 


ED. PINAUD’S Importation Office, 46 8, East 14th Street, New York City 
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With a flavor equaling 3 for 50 cents, unblended goods; not an 
empty claim, but a guaranteed FACT; not a mere novelty, but a vast 
improvement. Send for a box and smoke a half dozen. Costs you 
nothing if not deemed richest, smoothest and finest goods you ever 
smoked (regardless of price). Here is a smoke at four cents that is 

‘as gratifying and fine as the costliest cigar any millionaire can buy. 
Isn’t it worth testing when guaranteed this way, and full money is 

promptly refunded on demand? Prepaid to any address. 
in the same physical condition individual instructions are given 


3-0-5 J. H. LUCKE & CO. 


Write at once for full information and Booklet, containing indorse- Largest Manufacturers in the World of Special Goods 


ments from many of America’s leading citizens, to 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 105 Lucke Block, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
24-36 Washington Street, Chicago, M1. TIT Tair rita ai ri roa > = 
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Al 7 P Feneees by mail, = 

a 57 ] 4 »bc d perfect success, his 
OLS “dl a original and scientific 
method of Physiological Exercise, without any apparatus whatever, 
and requiring but a few minutes’ time in your own room just before 
retiring. By this condensed system more exercise can be obtained 
in ten minutes than by any other in two hours, and it is the only one 
which does not overtax the heart. 


It is the only natural, easy and speedy method for chains per- 
y 


Watatstatan 


fect health, physical development, and elasticity of mind and 
erfect Health means an absolute freedom from those ailments 
which a well-informed mind knows are directly or indirectly due 
toa lack of properly arranged exercise. . 
Pupils are of both sexes, ranging in age from fifteen to eighty- 
six, and all recommend the system. Since no two people are 







































If 
it 
isn’t 

an 
Eastman, 
it 

isn’t 

a 

Hodak. 


% Take a 





Catalogues free at the dealers or by mail. 





KODAK 


home for 


Christmas 


The Folding 
Pocket Kinds 
are made of 
aluminum, 
covered with 
fine seal grain 
leather and 
fitted with 
superb lenses 
and shutters. 


$10.00 to $17.50 
re 


New and interesting phases of Kodakery 
are the Panoram Kodaks for landscapes 
and out-door groups, the Portrait attach- 
ments for making large head and shoulder 
photographs with the small, fixed focus 
Kodaks, and the two, six and twelve 
exposure cartridges which enable the 
Kodaker to load for a couple of ex- 
posures at home or for a day’s outing. 


we 


Hodaks, $5.00 to $35.00 


Brownie Cameras, $1.00 


EASTMAN HODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. 











